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n E following Sheets are offered to che world as 
0 containing the ſubſtance of a Courſe of Lectures 
en the Materia Medica, delivered by a celebrated 
 Profeſibr at Edinburgh. As they ate not alledged 
to be printed by his- direction; it may ſtem neceſ- 
to lay before the Public the reaſons which in- ; 
abe the Editors to- this ſtep; as nothing eat be farther 
_ from their thovglits: thati the - leaſt intention of i 1 
either the fame or intereſt· of chat Gentleman, for whoſe LS” 
mind and abilities they have the Higheſt admiration and 
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eſteem. This is ſo far the caſe, that they would think 

themſelves extremely happy, if, on a fight of this Work, 
| the: learned Author ond be induced: to favour the nd 
ſentiments on this ſubject, which 
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couldinin fail of being a moſt uſeful, as well as an ac- 7 
ceptable preſent to the Public. The Editors have no 
2 hs A 2 | other 
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other motive for 3 this Work Tg than a con- 
cern to find a Performance, which ſo far excells * 
method, copiouſneſs of thought, liberality of ſentiment, 
and judgment, all that have been before written on the : 
ſubject, in danger of being 10 to the world. 


Near the end of 1761, nd about the time when, 

by the academical rules of the Univerſity of Edinburgh, 

the Lectures on Medical Subjects ought to begin, Dr. 
5 py Alſton, who was at that time Profeſſor of the Materia 
p Medica, died. By this unexpected event, the Uni- 
| | verſity - would _ received an injury, if. Dr, Cullen, | 

who was then Profeſſor of Chemiſtry, had not voluntarily 1 
offered to ſupply the place of Dr. Alſton, in reading 
L.ectures on the Materia * for that Ream rc il n 


[ This was | gladly. e ie 29 "Ma was: mode 
with greater propriety, as the ſtudy in which he was then 
principally engaged as a Profeflor, led more directly to 
this ſubje&, than any other DEP of 20 5 what- 


er . 


It is obvious to every. one's leaning, how. diff 

cult it was for the learned Author to acquit himſelf pro- 
perly in this arduous taſk. Notwithſtanding this dif . 
couraging circu mſtance, © our Profeſſor attempted a plan 
entirely. 
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entirely new and original, and executed the fame in a 
manner which gained univerſal approbation. The ſub- 
ſtance of that Performance is the Work now offered to 
the Public, which, during an interval of eight years 
paſt, has been much deſired by the Faculty, and it was 
long hoped that the learned Author himſelf would 
have been induced to communicate them to the world: 


But, it is preſumed, that his other avocations and ex- 


tenſive practice have not afforded him ſufficient leiſure 
for ſuch an Undertaking... | 


The enſuing Sheets are e Bein a correct copy, . 


which has been carefully compared with ſeveral others. 


If, after all, any. inaccuracies in the ſtyle ſhould have 
eſcaped, they are not, in the ſlighteſt degree, to be 
imputed to the Author, whoſe manner of expreſſion 
is as pure and elegant, as the matter he delivers is 


great and original. | 55 


In b the merit of the Performance ſtands in 
need of no eulogium, and the method is too clear to 


require explanation, eſpecially as the original Syllabus is 


ſubjoined, with the blank ſpaces filled up (in Ttalics,) as 


directed to be done in the Courſe of the Lectures. This 
is the only material alteration that the Editors have made, 
and the e of tho will ſcarcely be GOO” 
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P. 44. 1. 13. for ariſtolochia, read ariftolochica. 
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1 | SHE Eptrons, i in publithin _ Ke "oy 

il. were not doing a thin diſagreeab to the 4 

” Author,” but in this they were miſtaket en, , and, | 4 

ſoon ifs the Publication found ke aid not approve. 1.4 . 
ained that the Work was by no means rultciently 

| perfect t6 do him hongut'; he ſaid it was originally im 
perfect, having been unexpeaclly undertaken, and necel- 
ſarily executed in great hurry ; and it was ſtill more im- 

_ perfect from the inaccuracy of the Gentlemen who 5 
taken theſe Notes of the Lectures. In ſhort, the Doctor 
ſaw all this in ſo ſtrong a light, that, as ſoon as he was in- 3 

formed of the Publication, he applied for, and obtained 5 
from the Lord Chancellor, an Injunction, prohibiting the | | 
Sale of the Book. Upon this occaſion the Editors, who 
never meant to do any thing diſagreeable to the Author, 

applied to himſelf for leave to renew the ſale. The lame 

reaſons, however, which made him diſapprove of the firſt 
publication, made him very unwilling to admit of it again; 
but finding that many copies of the book had been diſ- 

| perſed before the junction was ſerved, being at the ſame 
time perſuaded of the innocent intentions of the Editors, 
and ſolicited by ſeveral of his Friends, he has at length 
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Nesse 9e of the, Materia Medica comprehends : 2 . 
FA ledge of all the ſubſtances employed in preventing or cu- 

ring diſeaſes, and therefore: of all thoſe employed either in 
diet or medicine. Different authors have followed different methods 
in delivering the knowledge of this part of ſcience; all of them lia- 
ble to objections, which need not be here pointed out. I ſhall ſhew 
2 the plan which I intend. to follow; and, if you ſhall be con- 
vinced of the propriety of this, you will elfily ſee the faults of o- 
Werd, an a5 the. gene will be: Id under: four Gifferent 
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fy The knowledge of the ſubj in melt and the diftinRtion of 
it from every other. ES AGF 


2d, Its virtues in diet or 1n hs” OT Ty e a ey - +. 
3d, The foundation of theſe virtues, ſo fat as it can be perceived 
in the ſenſible or chemical qualities of the ſubject, 


Ach, Its pharmaceutical treatment, and other circumſtances necel- 
fary to its SOT in medicine or diet. . 7} 37 417 HERS AG Bog: 
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With repoſt. to the firſt head. The ſubjects a are e of two . THT 
as immediately produted by nature, or as. farther. prepared by art. 
The e Ty of the fix is to be got by the ſtudy. of Natural © 
Hiſtory ; the knowledge of the /econd, by an acquaintance with the _ 
arts which have been employed on them. Under the ſecond head, the 
virtues ſhall be delivered, firſt, according to the ſeveral generatindica- 
tions; and then as more eſpecially applicable to particular diſeaſes. 
Here we muſt obſerve, that there i i no very good foundation for many . 

A of 


— 
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of the virtues which are aſcribed to medicines by the writers on the Ma- 
teria Medica. The doctrine of Signatures, the fries of Aſtrology, and 
themiſtaken application of Chemiſtry, have very much corrupted this 
part of ſcience. Even what is pretended to be drawn from experience, 
as much of it has proceeded from the errors and prejudices of the 
ignorant, and much from the. falſchood of deligning men, it 
is very little to be truſted. The writers, however, on this ſubject, 
have commonly copied from one another; but I hope I ſhall be par- 
© doned if I do not repeat after them; and indeed I ſhall willingly ap- 
pear rather pauca Serre, quam multa opmari. Under the third head, we 
ſhall find ſtill more uncertainty. The ſenſible qualities of ſubſtan- 
ces go but a little way towards diſcovering their medical virtues. 
The Colour is a very uncertain guide; the Snell goes but a little 
farther; and it is the 7% only that is of any extenſive application. 
Sir John Floyer, in his Phytoba/anos, was the firſt who proſecuted 
this ſtudy to any length; and the induſtrious Linnæus has ſince be- 
ſtowed ſome attention upon it; but both of them, in ſtraining to 
form a ſyſtem, have carried the matter too far. The Chemical A- 
nalyſis, ſtrictly ſo called, has been found of very little uſe; but the 
treatment, by the application of different menſtruums, has been of 
more ſervice, and, by reſolving vegetables into their gummy or re- 
ſinous parts, we have been able ſometimes to ſeparate the ſalutary 
from the pernicious, and the efficacious from the inert parts of ma- 
ny ſubſtances. Under the fourth head, we ſhall mention the phar- 
maceutical treatment which medicines have commonly, or may pro- 
perly receive, and, therefore, the ſeveral compoſitions they enter in- 
to, with ſome other particulars relative to their adminiſtration in diet 
| or medicine. MTS V NL AP „ 3 


6 


Of the ſeveral plans of a Materia Medica, that to be found in the 
treatiſe De viribus Medicamentorum, imputed to the celebrated Dr 
Boerhaave, appears to be one of the beſt. It treats of the ſeveral ſub- 
jets as they occur in the order of the Methodus Medendi; and it has 
premiſed ſome phyſiological doctrines that are neceſſary with reſpect 
to the whole. I find it neceſſary to follow this part of the plan, 
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15 eſpecially, as I have ſome peculiar notions on the ſubject, which, as 
they are not common in our ſchools, it is neceſſary for me to ex- 
„ Plan. fp ͤ CE 
* In the firſt place, we adopt the, propoſition very well eſtabliſhed, 
Medicamentum non agit in Cadaver : That is to ſay, That the opera- 


MATE NIA ND . 


| don of medicines does not Apes on ahe' laws of matter and mo- 


tion, which take place in inanimatè bodies, but on a principle which 
ſubſiſts in living animals only. We inquire therefore after this vital 
principle. It muſt be connected with the primary and fundamen- 
tal functions of the animal cconomy ; but the functions of the ani- 
mal ceconomy, are mutually ſo much the cauſes and effects of each 
other, and run ſo much in a circle, that it is difficult to chuſe where 
to begin. Many think the circulation of the blood may be conſi- 


dered as the vital principle 1 upon Which all the other functions de- 


pend; but we muſt trace this to its cauſe in the action of the heart; 
and this again manifeſtly depends upon a certain power acting in or 
upon the muſcular fibres of this organ. When we conſider this 
power, we find it belongs, in common with thoſe of the heart, to e- 
very muſcular fibre in the whole body. At the ſame time, we find, 
that the power of muſcular fibres every where depends upon the 
nerves; that theſe nerves, for what power they communicate, depend 
upon their connection with their common origin in the brain and me- 


ö dulla ſhinalis; the nerves and muſcular fibres therefore form a ſyſtem, 


whoſe functions may be conſidered; as primary and fundamental-in 
the animal ceconomy. The. principal part of this nervous ſyſtem is 
- manifeſtly the common origin, which is properly enough conſidered. 
as the ſenſorium commune, as the more immediate organ of the ſoul. 
It is therefore with probability ſuppoſed, that our intellectual Part, or 
the ſoul, is the vital principle of the animal ceconomy. With regard 


td this, there is ſome difference of opinion, which may be ſuppoſed 


to influence the ſyſtem of phyſic, and particularly the queſtion, 


Whether our intellectual part depends on à certain conſtitution of 


matter, or upon an immaterial ſubſtance. connected with our Mate- 


rial part? We are of the latter opinion, and think it is fully proved, 


by obſerving, that there are laws of the animal ceconomy abſolutely 


incompatible with the ordinary powers of matter and motion. But, 
on this ſubject, I refer you entirely to Dr Whytt, who, in his book 
on the, vital and involuntary motions.of animals, has put the mat- 
ter beyond all doubt. I will add only one argument, which is, That 
the aſſociation of ideas, a very fundamental part of all our intelleftc- 
tual operations, cannot be explained upon any ſuppoſed organiza=; » 
tion of matter. There is indeed ſomething analogous to it in ſound- 

ing ſtrings, that are in a certain proportion to one another; but, 5 i? 


the ſimultaneous motions of our intellectual part depended. on ſuch, 
mechaniſm, . we ſhould | find, that theſe ſimultaneous motions wo 
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he conſined to certain parts, and take place in theſe only; but, of the 


_ motions of living animals, any one may be affociated with any o- 


ther; and the affociation depends entirely upon the impreſſions pro- 
ducing them being made, and frequently repeated, at the ſame time. 


The exiſtence of a Soul admitted, we muſt next inquire into the 
circumſtances of its operating in the ſyſtem. With reſpect to this, we 
find, That the notion of the ſoul's governing the whole animal 


functions is very ancient, as we meet with it in the Timaeus of 


Plato. It has fince been revived in different ſhapes by Helmont, 
Wepfer, and Dolzus, and eſpecially by Stahl, who plainly main- 


tains, that the ſoul, as in a great meaſure independent of the body, 


and as in itſelf a rational being, preſides over and directs moſt of 
the animal functions. In this he has been followed by many phy- 
ſicians in Germany, by Dr Nichols in England, as appears from his 
diſſertation, intitled Anima Medica; and our countryman Dr Por- 
terfleld has alſo ſhewn a ſtrong bias to the ſame opinion. We can- 
not, however, join in this with thieſe reſpectable perſons, as we nei- 
ther find it founded in truth, nor that it can have any good in- 


| fluence on the ſyſtem or practiee of phyſic. Although the ſoul is 
certainly a diſtinct ſubſtance from the body, it appears highly pro- 
bable, that the ſoul, while connected with the body, ſeldom acts, but 


in conſequence of motions firſt excited in the latter; and that it is ge- 


ſu. Even our reflex ſenſations ſeem to depend upon certain condi- 
tions of the organ of our intellectual functions; and theſe conditions 


being given, the reflex ſenſations are always neceſſary conſequences of 


firſt impreſſions. The impoſſibility of a perpetual motion or au- 
tomaton being demonſtrated with reſpect to matter, this is conſi- 
dered as a proof, that the ſeeming automaton in a living animal muſt 
depend upon a ſoulanimating all its motions. That the ſoul is conſtant- 
ly neceſſary to the motions of the body, we readily admit; but the ar- 
ment is puſhed too far, when it is ſuppoſed that theſe motions are 
ſupported by the power of the ſoul alone; for, it appears, that motions 
excited by the impulſe of external bodies, are abſolutely neceſſary o 
that ſupport. Take away all impreſſions on the external ſenſes, and moſt 
perſons will fall aſleep, and that ſleep would probably continue andend 
indeath, were it not for impreſſions being renewed. The power of the 
ſoul appears, eſpecially in what are called the voluntary motions; 
but theſe, properly conſidered, do not ſhow that power exerted in 
| | CT „ 
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MATE RIA M E DIC A. Fp 
an arbitrary manner, or with any attention to the motibns of the = 
body. How the Will is determined in all caſes; we do not ſay; but, „ bp 


- 
a 


upon the connection between the ſoul and body, it may be conſider- * 3 


however determined, it is merely the conception of an end or pur- 
poſe to be executed; and, with this, certain. motions of the body 
are neceſſarily connected, without the ſoul's being conſcious, in ma- 
ny caſes, even of the motions of the limbs produced, and in no caſe 
of the action of the muſcles which produces theſe motions. Anger 
makes me Will to give a blow; I make a full inſpiration; I conti- 


nue it; I bend back my body; [ lift up my arm, and ſtreteh it to the 


utmoſt; I cloſe my fiſt, and bring down my arm with force upon 
the part I would ſtrike; and, with all this, my limbs are ſet in a 


particular poſition, my eyc-brows are knit, my eyes are fixed, and 


the features of the face are ſet in a particular manner. Of theſe fe- 


veral motions, the ſoul is very little. conſcious, and not at all of the 


ſeveral muſcles employed. The ſoul is indeed a neceſſary part of 
theſe motions, but cannot be ſaid to direct and govern them inde- 
pendent of the conditions of the body. This is ſtill more clear 


with reſpect to the internal, and what are called Involuntary 79 00 
t 


with which phyſic is more eſpecially concerned. The Stahlians 
would have us believe, that the increaſed action of the heart and 


arteries which appears in feyers, does not ariſe from the phyſical, 


power of the eauſe of fevers, but from hence, that the ſoul, percei- 
ving the noxious tendency of ſome matter preſent in the ſyſtem, ex- 1 
cites the action of the heart and arteries as a. means of expelling. 9 


ſuch noxious matter. This cannot be proved; and it appears to us 


more probable, that, analogous to, a general law of the ſyſtem, the 
material cauſe of fevers has a phyſical power of exciting thoſe mo- 
tions that are fitted to expel it out of the body. In: ſhort, whatever 
ſhare the ſoul may have in ſupporting the motions of the body, we 
can have no art of phyſic, but in ſo far as we ſuppoſe, that the 
cauſes operating upon the body act by a phyſical neceſſity ; and 
that, by. a knowledge of ſuch cauſes, we can produee certain 


changes in the ſtate of the matter and organization of the body. 


We agree therefore with Dr Boerhaave, that, when a medical pro- 
blem is proſecuted fo far as to be carried to circumſtances depending * 


ed as ſolved for all the purpoſes of phyſic. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, we conclude with the ſame celebrated phyſician, that the con- 
ſideration of the ſoul is not neceſſary to the ſyſtem of phyſic ; Toft, 

/ no pron” oe OR 9 OTE 
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| Med. Art. 696. 'And; laying aſide the doQrine of the Stahlians, we 
return to conſider the animal ceconomy under another vie p. 
E We have hinted already, that the functions of the /en/orium com- 
| ane are fundamental in the ſyſtem. Tt is connected with the ex- 


tremities of the nerves every where, ſo that, by an impreſſion made 
upon certain of theſe” extremities, a motion is propagated from 
thence to the ſenſorium; in conſequence of which, a ſenſation ariſes; 
and, by ſenſations ariſing in the ſenſorium, a motion is propaga- 
ted from thence to certain extremities connected with muſcular fi- 
bres, whereby theſe ite excited to contraction. Thoſe parts of the 
body upon which impreſſions made give occaſion to ſenſation, are 
ſaid to be ſenſible; and thoſe parts which are excited to motion by 
impreſſions made upon them, or upon the ſenſorium, are faid to be 
irritable. Now, it is pretty obvious, that moſt of the motions of 
the body depend upon the action of irritable parts; and as in many 
| caſes the action of theſe parts is only excited in conſequence of ſen- 
; ſations, or other powers acting on the ſenſorium, it is plain, that moſt _ 
= | of the functions of the body depend upon a communication of motion 
"4 - | by means of the nerves. This may be called the Nervous Power; 
and its nature has been variouſly judged of. It is perhaps not very 
neceſſary to determine it; but we ſhall venture to ſay, that it is pro- 
bably a ſubtile elaftic fluid inherent in the whole medullary fibres of 
the nervous ſyſtem ; and that this is probably the material vital 
principle of animals. Somewhat analogous to it appears in ve- 
getables, many of which are manifeſtly endowed with irritability. 
Perhaps it is common to all nature, and only under different 85 
fications by certain conditions of other matter. 


1 
2 


The ſenſibility and irritability of the ſyſtem, as depending upon 

a nervous power, being in general eſtabliſned, it is of importance 

to determine, what parts are more eſpecially endowed with theſe 
properties. Irritability is evident Wherever we can diſtinctly obſerve 
the preſence of muſcular fibres, as in the organs of voluntary motion, 
in the heart, the bronchiae, and alimentary canal; and in ſome parts, 
where the muſcular ſtructure is not quite evident, experiment has 
 ſthown the irritability, as in the lymphatic ſyſtem, and in moſt of 
i the excretories. Ihe irritability of theſe laſt appears in every ex- 

cretion, that of ſweat excepted; for this ſeems eſpecially, or only, 

promoted by the increaſed action of the heart, while every other is 
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by an irritation applied to the excretories themſelves; and not only 
by applications to the excretories, but alſo by thoſe applied to other 

parts having a ſympathy with particular glands: Thus, certain 
ſounds can occaſion an increaſed excretion of ſaliva, and a fractured b 
ſcull increaſes the evacuation of bile. The important queſtion on | 

this ſubject is, Whether the arteries are endowed with irritability? It 

is alledged by ſome anatomiſts, that what has been called the müſ- 
cular coat of the arteries conſiſts only of fibres, ſuch as are in the 
tendons or ligaments, and which are no where elſe ſenſible or irri- 
table; that, in experiment, the arteries do not appear irritable by 

mechanical ſtimuli; and though they appear to contract upon the 

application of ſtrong acids, this is no more than what happens to | 
the veins, and even to the fibres of dead animals. But, on the o- 1 

ther hand, it is ſaid, that, if the arteries are ſimple elaſtics, tge 

ſtate of the circulation in every part of the body muſt, for the moſt 

part, depend upon the action of the heart alone; and, if the im- 

petus of the blood be increaſed in one part only, while the action of 

the heart continues the ſame, it will be difficult to account for it 

upon that ſuppoſition. Thus, in bluſhing, the impetus of the 

blood is increaſed in the veſſels of the face, and in thoſe of the 

cheeks more particularly. Now, if this depended upon the increaſed 

action of the heart, the redneſs produced: ſhould; appear, over the | | 

whole ſurface of the body; and, if it depended on certain circum- - 85 9 

ftances in the ſtate of the reſpiration, the effect ſfiould appear e- 

qually over the whole ſuperior parts; but neither of theſe happen; 

the effects are truly partial, and they are only to be accounted for 

by ſuppoſing, that the arteries are endowed with irritability anda 

muſcular power, which can be increaſed in particular parts of them, „ 
while the action of the heart and other arteries continue the ſame | 
as before. Dr Halter endeavoured formerly to account. for theſe 

Inequalities in the ſtate of the circulation, by the contraction of the 

' nerves ſurrounding ſeveral arteries ;' but, perceiving that truly the 

nerves are endued with no contractility, he has entirely given up 


: | 2 „ 
that theory. E in 


_ Having thus pointed out the extent of irritability, and of the ef- 
fects of a nervous power in the fyſtem, it is evident, that the laws 
by which the action of the nervous power is regulated require to 
be attended to, and ſtudied more earefully than hitherto they have 
been. We ſhall not attempt to ſupply this at preſent; but ſhall en- 
deavour to do ſomewhat, as particular fubje&s may give occaſiort to 
| | | | 1K. 
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it. Juſt now we ſhall only make ſome general application of what 
bo | has been faid, Firf, With: regard to the ſolids of the body, the 
” Es ſtate of laxity or rigidity in the ſimple ſolids has had a great ſhare 
„„ in our modern pathology; and we think that the conſideration is 
. 1 not to be neglected altogether; but, at the ſame time, think, that 
1 8 the laxity or rigidity of the ſimple ſolids being given, it is not rea- 

a My: or occaſionally changed; and that all ſudden and occaſional | 
f changes in debility or ſtrength, contractility or flaccidity, are more 
probably referred to the ſtate of the moving fibres under the infſu- 
ence of the nervous power : Quam facile mille res turbant. 


Secundiy, Every change in the ſtate of the fluids poured out, has 
been conſidered as depending upon the ſtate of the fluids in the veſ- 
ſels; and it may be ſo in ſome caſes. But, as it is probable that the 
ſecreted fluids are chiefly formed in the ſecretory organs, fo it is cer- 

_ tain, that the ſtate of the ſecreted fluids is changed by the relaxa- 
tion or conſtriction of the ſecretory vellels; and, therefore, the fluids 
- poured out are more frequently a mark of the ſtate of the moving 
powers than of the general condition of the fluids. Thus, the u- 
{ | -rine, which has been ſo long conſidered as a mark of the ſtate of the 
= - —— circulating fluids, is however, for the moſt part, no other than a 
= mark of the ſtate of the ſecretory organ. nn. 


Fl 


| be third, and only other application we ſhall make of the con- 


=_ ſſideration of the influence of the nervous ſyſtem, is to obſerve, 
= :- that, as the whole of the ſenſible and irritable parts have a connec- 
tion with the ſenſorium, ſo certain parts have a more particular con- 
nection with certain others. This connection, ſympathy, or conſent, 
has been often taken notice of; but not ſo accurately and fully as is to 
be wiſhed. At preſent I ſhall mention only one inſtance, viz. that 
of the ſtomach, as it is to be more particularly regarded in account- 
ing for the operation of medicines. Nothing affects the mind more 
than the ſtate of the ſtomach, and nothing draws the ſtomach into 
ſympathy more than affections of the mind. This is evident in 
| | hypochondriac people, whoſe diſeaſe being chiefly ſeated there, has 
5 | often grievous effects on the /ex/ormm commune, or the ſeat of it, 
| the head. This is farther illuſtrated by wounds of the head. Does 
not, in theſe caſes, the vomiting of bile proceed from conſent between 
the ſtomach and liver? 2dly, The ſtomach has a conſiderable con- 


nection with the viſcera of the thorax, abſtractin 
or diſtention. In hypochondriac caſes, 
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variouſly affected by the ſtomach. Convulſions of the diaphragm 
are often occaſioned by flight irritations of the cardia, Many other 
morbid ſymptoms might be adduced in proof of the ſame thing, 
were it neceſſary. gdly, The ſtomach is connected with the ab- 
dominal viſcera, and firſt with the inteſtines; ſecondly, with the other 
contiguous as well as more diſtant organs. 4thly, This viſcus is 
connected with the extremities. This I have often experienced in 
myſelf, by tranſition of the gout, from the feet to the flomach, and 
vice verſa. Cold and heat likewiſe applied to the extremities, affect 
the ſtomach, 5thly, It is connected with the whole ſurface of the 
body, and ſeemingly with the extreme veſſels every where. This is 
demonſtrable by many obſervations; e. g. no ſooner do ſome aliments 
reach the ſtomach of particular perſons, than ſpots and effloreſcences 
are occaſioned on the ſkin. Van Swieten gives ſuch an inſtance 
from crabs eyes. I myſelf had a patient labouring under the malum 
bypochondriacum, who was relieved of his complaints by pimples. 
appearing between his thumb and finger, and as immediately op- 
preſſed by their retropulſion, or diſappearing. Vomiting from con- 
ſtriction of the cutaneous pores is another inſtance of ſuch ſympathy. 
Such ſymptoms, therefore, are falſly attributed to acrimony; and in 
general we conclude, - that the ſtomach has a very general Saunen 


with the whole 1 85 


To 1 1 mediches depends ſomewhat on theli own nature, 

but as much on the particular modification of the ſyſtem to which 
they are applied. Inſtead, therefore, of ſpending time, in examin- 
ing the different figure of the particles of medicine, their ſharpneſs, 
oilyneſs, &c. it will. be more uſeful to ſay ſomewhat'on tempera- 
ments. Temperament is the general ſtate of the ſyitem ; ; idioſyn- 
_ cracy the peculiar ſtate of a particular part. The variety of tempe- 
raments is prodigious. The ancients have confined them to four, 
and we, through a blind attachment to antiquity, have made few 
farther advancements in this diſtinction. It would be difficult to 

_ enumerate all the different temperaments ; I ſhall therefore conſider, 


| rather, _ ſeveral 5 J in the . that are apt to be varied in 
| ; "NIE 
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different conſtitutions, and whoſe varieties conſtitute diverſity of 
temperaments. Theſe particulars may be reduced to five. 1. T he 
ſtate of the ſimple ſolids. 2. The proportion of the fluids to the 
ſolids. 3. The ſtate of the fluids. 4. The diſtribution of the fluids; 
i. e. of particular determination to this or that part of the ſyſtem. 
5. The ſtate of the nervous power. „„ 


1. As to hb tate of the pple ſolids, viz. their 10 or rigidity; 
Under the firſt is comprehended flaccidity, and debility ; under the laſt 
elaſticity, and ſtrength. It may be doubted, whether theſe ſhould, 
be taken in here, as they are variable in every perſon, and, through 
the whole courſe of life, growing gradually from lax to rigid, as age 
encreaſes, and therefore might be ſuppofed not to affect tempera- 


ments. Something, however, depends on the primitive ſtamina, in 


the formation of temperaments; e. g. two children, born at the fame 
time, brought up exactly under the ſame management, will differ 
very eee rb as to the ſtate of their ſimple fibres. : 


Univerſally, "OM have taken their mark of the ſtate of the - 
fimple ſolids from the hair. In a caſe of laxity the hair is ſoft, and 
in ſmall quantity.. In caſe of rigidity, it 1s copious, and hable to 
criſpature and curling. The paler colours are, in general, an indi- 
cation of laxity; as the black, in all its ſhades, is an evidence of rigi- 
dity. Thus, in children, the hair is generally ſoft and pale, and gains, 
by age, hardneſs, and a darker. colour. Another mark of diſtin- 
guiſhing the nature of the ſimple fibres, is the ſoftneſs and hardneſs 
of the fleſhy parts. When the body is fleſhy, and the muſcles and 
tendons diſtinctly marked, and along with this a confiderable frength 
of Softem, we infer a rigidity of the ſimple fibres, with. a conſiderable 
exertion of the nervous power. e for theſe reaſons, muſt 


* 


2. The proportion between ſolids an 1 fide There has been no- 
thing ſo much talked of as plethora, and yet it has been commonly 


confounded with obefity and corpulency. There is, however, a ma- 


nifeſt arference, though difficultly diſtinguiſhed 7 particular marks, 
4 and. 
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and at the ſame time a connection. Plethora implies a greater 
quantity of fluids circulating in the veſſels, diſtinguiſhable by ruddi- 
' neſs of colour, and a number of veins diſtended over the body. Of 


obeſity, the greater proportion of it lies without the laws of circulation. 


Hence plethora may cauſe obeſity, as in the plethora, if a greater 
quantity be ſecreted, and not let of from the body, it will preſs upon 
bag veſſels, and aue ne 


1 Te Hot * the bali. Theſe, in my opinion, jake be dit. 
regarded, as they depend on the ſtate of the ſolids and the nouriſh- 
ment. But we muſt not diſregard what the Ancients have aſſigned 
as the cauſe of the different temperaments, which they made to de- 
pend on four different humours. This doctrine, however, of the 


Ancients, is now almoſt entirely. neglected. The Chemiſts have 


delivered nothing clear-or preciſe on this head, from the different 


proportions of oil, earth, falt, &c. in the blood. They have even 
added mercury and iron, as the latter is found in all human blood. 


But we are not aſſured of other principles, Vg. red globules, ooagu- 
lable lymph, and ſeroſity, which laſt is water impregnated with a 
ſaline principle. Theſe, I make no doubt, are in different pro- 


11 


bexides thexe of 


portions, from the nature of the aliment or diſeaſes. But I do not 


know how to make uſe of this, at leaſt till, © be more fully ac- 
quainted with the nature of thete aroporeicnd, and the proper me- 
thods of diſtinguiſhing them, which are at preſent very inaccurate 


and imperfect; e. g. the proportion of red glo AE is not to be | 


more 


diſtinguiſhed, as their 4% or greater florid colour "depends not on 
their quantity, but on the ſtate of diffuſion. Again, the proportion 
of coagulable mph i is not even evident from cogſiſtence, as in per- 
ſons where there is the ſame quantity of ſerum, the conſiſtence is 


different. Ligature on the veſſels, child- bearing, &c. cauſe a dif- 


ferent degree of ſeparation of coagulable lymph, &c. fo that no 
perſon can make any accurate judgment from appearance of the 
blood. Denſity is a more certain mark. The blood is denſer in 
proportion to rigidity of the veſſels, and in the ſame ſpecies in pro- 
portion to the age; e. g. it is more denſe in cows than calyes, &c. 
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= 
| L SR | The quantity of ſaline matter may alſo affect tlie denſity Ur the 

_ blood, and therefore we cannot poſitively determine whether the 
1 . fluidity of the blood, in particular gaſes, be owing entirely to the undo 
=_ - 5 pure watery part, as the ſaline principle may contribute confiderably 
| towards the production of that 1 


„ 


LY | - 45 | Diftribution of the ud. Thi is is different in . TW per- 
8 | ſon, according to his age, owing to a difference in the ſtructure and 
FE. diſtribution of the veſſels. It ſeems to be neceſſary that the brain 

= © Þ 7 ſhould be brought to its ſize quickly; hence the head in a fœtus is 
= much greater in proportion to the other parts, and then conſtitutes 
{ one-fifth of the whole; whereas in an adult it does not exceed one- 
j 5 ninth, and, frequently, one-tenth only. After birth, a new deter- 
= mination is given to the circulating fluids; the circulation being 
ſtopt in the umbilical veſſels, is determined to the iliacs, and hence 
=_ © the growth afterwards of the lower extremities is more remarkable. 
= This accounts for hemorrhages, &c. which happen in different 
1 | | parts of the body, at different "periods of life, e g. bleeding of the 
= . N nofe in young perſons. Again, if a tall perſon have not hands and 
=_— feet proportionate to the length of his body, he is liable to diſeaſes. 
Thus I have ſeen a pötbiſis pulmonalis, of which this diſproportion 

VE was the moſt probable cauſe. Hence if we could aſcertain the pro- 

| portions of the human body exactly, we might form a notion how 

. W ariſe b to bond various deviations from it. 

= Es We ſhall now take notice of the different Aifribution into the 
=. arterious and venous ſyſtems. The arteries are larger in proportion 
to the veins in the young than in old ſubjects. Wintringham, 
jun. finds the denſity of the arterious coats, leſs in young than in old 
The arteries, therefore, from being laxer, grow mere 

rigid, and are laxer as nearer to the heart. All this is wiſely 
ordered; for the arteries being more_ expoſed to the action of the 
heart, and the fluids, in their moving from a greater to a leffer 
diameter, are ſooner rendered rigid, than the veins, in which the 
power of the heart is weaker, _ the . move in a contrary 


manner 5 
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manner. Hence ariſes in young perſons the arterious, in old the 
XX venous plethora, a diſtinction commonly unobſerved, though it gives a 
RF ' © confiderable difference in Point of temperament.” Arterious pleni- 
4 tude is diſtinguiſhed by the florid complexion, the venous by diſten- 
fion of veins and paleneſs of the body. This change of plenitude i is 
gradually taking place in all people, though the a of it is 
i ene in nn ns 5 4 ST 
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= We confider bans very ; the proportion a capacity Wy 
 . force of the heart in regard to the ſyſtem, at different times of life, 
as alſo the proportion of the lungs to the reſt of the body: For as 
the ſame quantity of fluids, in a given time, paſſes through them, as 
through the whole body, any large proportion of fluids in the ſyſtem 
muſt of neceſſity be very ſenſibly felt There, and, conſequently, have 

an effect in the production of temperament. | Thus narrow cheſted 
people are more _—_— them: othere to ee d and n in 


a lungs. it 


Lea D rene 3 of eee ; Powers with 3 to ſenſibility, V4 
rnb, celerity, mobility, and ſtrength. By ſenſibility we mean 
the different forces of impreſſion neceſſary to move different perſons: 

By irritability the extent of the ſenſation; e. g. two perſons, on 

taking the ſame doſe of an emetic, will be very differently affected; 

the one vomiting eaſily, without any farther extent of the im- 

preſſion, the other being pretty generally convulſed over the who/: 

ſyſtem. Of the difference of ſenſibility we are able to judge but 

groſsly, as it does not depend entirely on the degree of force 

impreſſed, but is greatly improveable by cuſtom. and practice; © © 

e. g. there may be two, perſons equally ſenſible to the ſmalleſt im- BE 
pfeſſions of any ſapid body on the tongue, and yet the one raay be 

oor only to diſtinguiſh green tea from bohea in infuſion, while the 

other cannot only tell when a number of diſferent ſpecies of the fame 
kind of tea are employed in infuſion, but alſo the different propor- 


tion in which the teas are ee The ſame thing may be | 
| illu- | | + 


. 
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illuſtrated by muſical tones: Thus one perſon may be ſenſible; to as 


ſoft an impreſſion of ſound as another, but, unleſs converſant in 
muſic, he will not be able to diſtinguiſh a variety of tones. Irrita- 


bility muſt abſolutely be connected with | ſenſibility, as being both 
excited from the ſame cauſe; the one making us ſenſible of the 


| ſimple impreſſion, the other propagating the ſenſation over the body. Þ 
Irritability is often connected with weakneſs of the nervous power; 


ſenſibility, more remarkably with its ſtrength: Independent of the 
nervous power, irritability 1 is alſo varied in proportion to greater or 


leſs tenſion of the moving fibres: The more accurately, therefore, 
the veſſels are filled, the e "oy he more bac and the 
| intitle greater.” STO: py ee ee Wig its e t 


Another partieular, in which ther: dn = A difference of he 
nervous power, is in mobility or-celerity, with: which actions are ex- 
cited. This may be different, even when the ſenſibility and irrita- 


| bility are the ſame, though it is generally connected with them, as 
mobility is greater in more ſenſible and irritable ſyſtems. Another 


variation of the nervous power is the duration'of impreſſions. In 
ſome the effects of impreſſion are tranſitory, and therefore the body 
is left open to new. This is called levity. In others theſe effects 
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are longer of duration, and the motions excited are more ſteady, 


Laſtly, the nervous power differs in point of ſtrength. Some have 
ſuppoſed this to depend entirely on the ſtate of the imple fibres, and, 
indeed, I allow, that it is often connected with it. But moſt of the 
changes of debility and ſtrength are owing to changes in the nervous 
power. Thus at the invaſion of fevers, where we cannot ſuppoſe 


any change in the ſtate of the ſimple fibres, we ſee often remarkable 
debility in performing the functions, connected alſo with an increaſed 


irritability. Again, in maniac perſons there is often an incredible 


degree of ſtrength exerted, which we cannot poſſibly conceive to pro- 


ceed from rigidity of ſimple fibres, ſo ſuddenly produced. This 


ſtrength of the nervous power is oppoſed to ſenſibility, as appears 


from a much ſtronger doſe of any medicine required, to pro- 


duce 
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duce the ſame effects on the above-mentioned maniac than other 

erſons. In my opinion it is alſo oppoſed to irritability, though not 
ſo remarkably, for-weakly ſyſtems are, ceteris paribus, more irritable. 
Strength of nervous power is alſo oppoſed to mobility, for the more 
weakly the ſubject the impreſſions are more tranſitory, - whereas i in 
ſtrong 11 the e 1 55 plate. 


Having thus enbmerated Ms different cauſes of temperament, we 
ſhall now conſider how theſe cauſes are variouſly combined, in oder 
to form different temperaments. Of particular temperaments, thoſe 
are moſt ſtrongly marked, which are owing to the different ſtages of 

life. As changes in the ſyſtem take place very gradually, it were 
proper to ame a middle point, to and from which the ſyſtem is 
gradually advancing or declining, and at the ſame time to mark the 
different gradation of decline and advance; but as this would be 
very difficult, I ſhall only handle the matter groſsly, and point out 
thoſe ſtages where the moſt remarkable changes occur. Theſe may 
be reduced to four, Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age: To 
8 with theſe, many in 1 their orders 


ES 
© 1 


INFANCY. 


10 3 occur remarkably lax folids, wg proportion of fluids 
which are watery and bland ; large proportion of blood, in reſpect 
to cellular ſubſtances: Head and heart large in proportion to the 

| ſyſtem: Arteries numerous and large in reſpect to the veins : The 
ſecretory glands have not yet attained- to their full bulk, while the 
conglobate, or lymphatic, are larger than at any other time of life. 
In the nervous ſyſtem there is exquiſite ſenſibility, without accuracy 
of perception ; remarkable irritability. with weakneſs, great mobi- 
lity, the foundation of a great deal of levity. In general, the nervous 
ſyſtem is ſtrong, with reſpect to the 1 time of life, but weaker 
ihan in a more advanced en 


Secondly. 
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 Rigidity and Rrength are now greater, but ſtill, wh. nt to 
the middle point, laxity prevails; ; a leſs proportion of fluids, with 
reſpect to the veſſels, but ſtill prevailing humidity ; increaſed 
cellular ſubſtance, on which the growth of the body chiefly 
depends till the Acme, and long after; heart leſs in propottion to 
the ſyſtem than formerly, and more in a ballance with it; the 
arteries are diminiſhed, in ſome meaſure, with reſpect to the veins, 
but ſtill exceed them; the whole viſcera are larger, and particularly. 
the lungs, and, as the veſſels are more rigid, conſequently a greater 
determination of fluids to that organ, which explains the diſcaſes 
incident to the ſtage of life, hæmoptoiſis, zcripneumony, &c. The 
ſame ſenſibility and irritability continue, perhaps, as before, but 
the former is more accurate, from the tenſion of the veſſels, and 
conſequently the fibres. The latter is rather encreaſed, and hence 
iraſcibility more frequently appears at this period. e is alſo 
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great 9 but with much leſs levity. e 


Thirdly. We come to examine « the ate of 
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MANHOOD. wn 


M! is diffeult to , fix this period ; different thin attaining. this 
Acme at different times. I would take the thirty-fifth year for a 
ſtandard. Thie ſolids are now tending to exceſs of rigidity, with reſpect 
to the middle point; the fluids are leſs, in Proportion to the ſolids, | 
hence dryneſs. begins to take place; the heart is ſmaller, with 
reſpect to the arteries, and exerts leſs force than formerly; hence 
flower circulation, more copious ſecretion, and obeſity, with con- 
ſequent ſucculency. Hitherto little change has happened in the 
ſtate of _ fluids, but now they _ to tend towards acrimony. 
Te, | The 
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The arteries now become leſs, and the ballance is turned to the 
ide of the veins: The ſecretory glands are now increaſed, while the 
1ymphatic veſſels are diminiſhed, as alſo the conglobate glands. 


Senſibility, irritability, mobility, and conſequently celerity and 
| levity, gradually diminiſh from this time. Till this period the 


ſtrength has been gradually encreaſing, but is now at its height, 


and afterwards decays, chiefly on account of the rigidity of every 


part of the ſyſtem. . In infants the muſcles conſiſt of truly muſcular 
fibres, or with very little tendon ; but now the tendinous exceed 
the muſcular parts, and in proportion perhaps the force is dimi- 
niſhed. This ſtate of- manhood is very variable as to its period, 
happening in ſome ſooner, in others later; but from this to fifty, 
the changes are leſs remarkable than at any other ſtate of life. 
of gs OLD AGE. 


Iden this comes on we cannot aſſign exactly, but when it does 


appear, rigidity is in exceſs. Dryneſs, proceeding from the ſmall 


proportion of fluids, beth ia the circulatory veſſels and cellular 
membrane. Acrimony of the fluids is in exceſs, perhaps to com- 
penſate for the want of fluidity in the blood, by diminiſhing its 
coheſion. Inſtead of an arterious, a venous plethora obtains. 
The lymphatic ſyſtem almoſt diſappears. Both from weakneſs of 
the nervous power, and rigidity of the ſimple ſolids, ſenſibility, 
irritability and mobility, formerly ſo remarkable, are now greatly 
diminiſhed. . 5 | 


Thus have we pretty well diſtinguiſhed the four grand ſtages of 


life, by the changes which are obſerved to take place in the ſyſtem. 
"Theſe different changes do not happen fo uniformly, but ſome 
peculiarities are remarkable through the whole of life. Thus each 


ſex is diftinguiſhed. In the female, there is greater laxity, with 


Humidity and thinneſs of the fluids, arterious plethora, more ſenfi- 
bility, irritability, levity and weakneſs, fo that in them the cha- 


racter of youth continues longer than in the male. In every perſon 
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are appearances of a temperament peculiar to himſelf; W the 


Ancients only took notice of four, and ſome have imagined theſe 


were deduced from the theories of the four humours, or four 
cardinal qualities; but it is more probable that they were firſt 
founded on obſervation, and afterwards adapted to thoſe theories, 
fince we find that they have a real exiſtence, and are explicable on 
the doctrine already delivered. The two that are moſt diſtinctly 
marked, are 'the Sanguineous and Melanchelic, viz. the tempera- 


ments of Vouth and a 


 $ANGUINEOUS. 


E . 
Here there is laxity of ſolids, diſcoverable by the ſoftneſs of hair 
ard ſucculency ; large ſyſtem of arteries, redundancy of fluids, 
florid complexion ; ſenſibility of the nervous power, eſpecially to 
pleaſing objects; irritability from the plethora, mobility and levit7 
from lax ſolids. Theſe characters are diſtinctly marked, and they 
are proved by the diſeaſes incident to this age, as hemorrhages, 
fevers, &c. but theſe, as 2 * from a lax tyſiem, are more 
eaſily 1 


MELANCHOLIC HABIT. 
Here greater rigidity of ſolids occurs, diſcoverable by the hard- 


neſs and criſpature. of the hair; ſmall proportion of the fluids, 
hence dryneſs and leanneſs; fmaller arteries, hence pale colour; 


venous plethora, hence turgeſcency of theſe, and lividity ; ſenſibility, 
frequently exquiſite, but with great accuracy ; moderate irritability, 


with remarkable tenacity: of impreſſions; ſteadineſs in action and 


flowneſs. of motion, with great ſtrength ;. for exceſs of this conſti- 


tution in maniacs gives the moſt extraordinary inſtance of human 
ſtrength I know. This temperament is moſt diſtinctly marked in 
old age, and in males. The ſanguineous temperament of youth 


makes us not diſtinguiſh the melancholic till the decline of life, 
* it is very evident, from diſeaſes, (of the veins,) hemorrhoids, 


apoplexy, 
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apoplexy, cachexy, obſtructions of the viſcera, particularly of the liver, 


dropſies, affections of the alimentary canal, chiefly from flower and 


weaker influence of the nervous power. So much for the ſangui- 


neous and melancholic temperament; the other two are not ſo 
eaſily explained. The Choleric temperament takes place between 
Youth and Manhood. In FG 


CHOLERIC, 


the diſtribution of the fluids is more exactly ballanced; ow is. 


leſs ſenſibility, and leſs obeſity, with more irritability, proceeding 


from greater tenſion ; leſs mobility and levity, and more ſteadineſ 
in the ſtrength of the nervous power. As to the 


2 PHLEGMATIC: 


This temperament cannot be diſtinguiſhed by any characters of 5 


age or ſex: It agrees with the ſanguineous in laxity and fucculency ; 
it differs from that temperament, and the melancholic, by the 
more exact diſtribution of the fluids. Again, it differs from the 


ſanguineous, by having leſs ſenſibility, irritability, mobility, and 
perhaps ſtrength, 3 ſometimes, indeed, this laſt is found to 


be great. 


_ Theſe are the ancient temperaments, which we have brought in as 
| inſtances of the combinations which might take place. The tem- 
peraments, indeed, are much more various, and very far from being 
eaſily marked and reduced to their genera and ſpecies, not only on 
account of variety of temperaments themſclyes, but alſo on account 
of Idioſyncracy. The whole of this ſubject might be prettily illu · 
ſtrated by conſidering the difference of genius, &c. and even morals, 
to which the different temperaments are liable; but, as this diſ- 

quiſition is very ſubtile, and does not properly W to this 
place, I {hall wave it on this occaſion. 


D 2 1 To 


0 the ſyſtem ; e. g. Error on the fide of laxity, or rigidity, or having a 
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To conclude; theſe circumſtances, which we have obſerved to 
concur chiefly in production of temperaments, were the more 


neceſſary to be taken notice of, as they give indications in the cure 


of diſeaſes, and ſo may influence what we have to ſay on the ſubject 
of medicines; but as we have found that the nervous power alone 
is capable of conſiderable and ſudden changes, it is to this that our 
medicines ſhould be chiefly directed; for the ſtate of the ſimple 
ſolids, the proportion and ſtate of the fluids, and the diſtribution of 
theſe, we have little in our power. E.g. 1. Medicines which act 
on the ſimple ſolids, cannot propagate far their effects on the ſyſtem. 
The beau wet between the _" and fluids 1s 3 altered by | 


| of temperament are pt often the chief cauſes of 
diſeaſes ; often medicines are given to little purpoſe, unleſs directed 
their cau . As to the ſtate of the fluids, I ſhall treat this - 
more fully afterwards, and ſhall only ſay at preſent, that medicines 
can have but little effect upon them, and any changes we can 
produce are ſig by diet, and therefore muſt be flow. 4. The diſtri- 


© bution of the fluids i is ſcarcely to be altered, but by the gradual pro- 
| grels of life, and therefore is moſt of all out of the reach of medicines. 


The ſtate of the nervous power, and particularly irritabiſiyl is 
what medicines chiefly affect, and: being that part of temperament 


which moſtly modifies operation, we: ſhall inſiſt upon it in 
particular. Haller, in ad vol. of the E/em. Phyfiol. has treated on Tem- 
peraments ; I therefore beg you would compare what I have ſaid 
on this ſubje& with his obfervations. We now go on to conſider 


the influence: of Idioſyncraſy and the effects of Cuſtom, as the 


doctrine of temperaments is every where perplexed and confounded' 
with theſe. | 


IDIOSYNCRASE. 
Idi diofncrafy i is a: peculiarity of temperament in a bini part ye 


larger 
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larger or leſs proportion of fluids to the ſolids. The ſtate of the 
fluids alſo is often affected by idioſyncraſy, being different in dif- 
ferent conſtitutions, owing, as I believe, to peculiar ferments ope- 
rating in the ſyſtem: Thus a putrefactive ferment may occaſion a 
greater alkaleſcency of the fluids even in a perſon who lives on vege- 
table diet, than in one who feeds on animal food. Idioſyncraſy 
chiefly ſhews itſelf, by a peculiar ſenſibility or irritability of a parti- 
cular part, which renders that part ſuſceptible of weak impreſſions 
of one kind, and not of another; thus I have known a perſon faint at 
the ſmell of mutton, which we will allow to be a very fingular 
idioſyncraſy. No part of the ſyſtem is exempt from idioſyncraſy : 
It is needleſs to enumerate them all, as you may do it yourſelves, * 
examining the diſeaſes on which they evidently depend. We * 
more neceſſary than to obſerve, that the operation of icines- 
is as much or much more connected with idioſyncraſy than with N 
temperament. In ſhort, it has ſuch an effect on ee of 
medicines, that we ſhould never give a doſe of any efficacious one, 
without previouſly examining whether the patient has any ſuch pe- 


culiarity, that contraindicates either the mediciſie“ Uff, or its, 


FY 


uſual doſe: And if the patient have not yet experienced this medi- 
cine, it will be proper, as idioſyncraſy is often eee to "_—_— 
if {ny ſock: oy” ever Wow his ent. = | 


We are next to ene chat both bent and idioſynerafy 
may be variouſly. affected by Cuſtom, inſomuch that by this any tem- 
perament may: be corrected,. confirmed,. CTIA or even a new 
one induced. 1 75 


CUSTOM. 3 


Every body lauen the offect of Cuſtom, i inthe moral'as well as the: 
natural world, and therefore, without regarding . theſe effects, we 
cannot be ſaid to have fully handled- the. doctrines of tempera- 
ments and idioſyncraſy. Our time will only, however,, allow to 
ey the PETE outlines of this ſubject, which you: afterwards:may. fil 
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up at your leiſure. Cuſiom is the frequent repetition of be ae 
on the ſyſtem. | Cuſtom. is often confounded with habit. Habit is 
only the effect of Cuſtom, as when frequent repetition of impreſſions 
has given lutvs to the ſyſtem. The effects of cuſtom may be reduced 
to five heads. 1. On the ſimple folids. 2. On organs. of ſenſe. 
3. On moving power. 4. On ee nervous OR,” 5. On 
the . of prod ne : 1 1 
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 Aexibility, of which they are capable. By frequently repeated 
flexion, the ſeveral particles of which theſe ſolids confiſt, are ren- 
dered more ſupple and moveable on each other. A piece of catgut, 
e. g. when upon the ſtretch,” and having a weight appended to its 
middle, will be bended thereby perhaps half an inch; afterwards, 
by frequent repetitions of the ſame weight, or by increaſing the 
Weight, the flexibility will be rendered double. The degree of 
flexibility has a great effect in determining the degree of oſcillation, 
provided that e/afticity is not affected; if it go beyond this it produces 
flaccidity. Again, Cuſtom determines the degree of tenſion ; for the 
ſame elaſtic chord that now oſcillates in a certain degreꝭ of tenſion, 
by frequent repetition of theſe oſcillations, it will be Id far relaxed, 
that the extenſion muſt be renewed, in order to produce the ſame 
tenſion, and conſequently the ſame vibrations as at firſt. „his ap- 
pears in many inſtances in the animal œconomy, as when different 
muſcles concur to give a fixed point, or tenfion to each other; and thus 
a weakly child totters as it walks, but by giving it a weight to carry, 
and by thus encreaſing the tenſion of the ſyſtem, i it walks more ſteadily. 
In like manner the fullneſs of the ſyſtem gives ſtrength, by diſtending 
the veſſels every where, and fo giving tenſion ; hence a man, by good 
- nouriſhment, from being weak, acquires a great increaſe of ſtrength 
ina few days; and, on the other hand, evacuations weaken by taking 
off the tenſion. Theſe are the chief effects of tenſion of the ſyſtem. 
What I have here faid muſt not be \//ri#y applied to the Ts 
| Gbres, as, ts dy it belongs * to the moving . | 
2. Nett 
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Betts on the organs ; of fake. Reperiaitin'ai gives a . 8 V 
of ſenſibility, in % far only as it renders perception more accurate. | 
Repetition alone gives laſting imprefſions, and thus lays the founda- 
tion of memory; for ſingle impreſſions are but retained for a ſhort 
time, and are ſoon forgot. Thus a perſon, who at preſent has little 
knowledge of cloths, will, by frequently handling them, acquire a 

| ſkill of diſcerning them, which to others ſeems almoſt impoſſible. 
Many are apt to miſtake this for a nicer /en/ibility, but they are much - 
miſtaken ; for it is an univerſal law, that the repetition of impreſſion 
renders us leſs acute. This is well illuſtrated by the operation of 
medicines; for all medicines which act on the organs of fenſe muſt, 
after ſome time, be increaſed in their doſe, to produce the ſame effects 
as at firſt, This affords us a rule in practice with regard to theſe 
medicines; it becoming neceſſary, after a certain time, to change one 
medicine even for a weaker of the ſame nature. Thus medicines, 
which even have no great apparent force, are found, by long uſe, to 
deſtroy the ſenſibility of the fyſtem to other impreſſions. But to this * 
. general rule, that, by repetition, the force of impreſſions is more and 
more diminiſhed, there are ſome exceptions. Thus I have known 
perſons, by emetics, render their ſtomachs ſo irritable, that 
one twentieth of the firſt doſe was ſufficient to produce the ſame effect. 
This, I believe, oftner takes place when the vomit is repeated every days | 
or ner, us IL have ſometimes ſeen ; for if the ſame vomit be given at "2 Y MY 
pretty confiderable intervals, the general rule is obſerved to hold good. | | 
Thus two contrary effects of habit are to be noted; and it is proper” 
to obſerve, that the greater irritability 1 is more readily produced when 
the firſt impreſſion is great, as in the caſe firſt given of the ſtrong 
emetic. This may be farther illuſtrated by the effect of fear, which: 
is commonly obſerved to be diminiſhed on. repetition, which can 
only be attributed to cuſtom ;- while, on the other hand, there are | 
inſtances of perſons, who, having once got a great fright, have for 2 
ever after continued ſſaves to fears excited by impreſſions of the like 
Kind, however ſlight, which muſt be imputed entirely to exceſs of the: 
| Wai as has been TOY obſerved. The determining the 
force ; 
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force of impreſſions from the relation they have to each other, is 
neceſlary to be taken notice of here. In this manner the want of 
any particular ſenſation becomes unealy. Weak ſenſations approach- 
ing to this want ate therefore; diſagreeable. Very ſtrong ſenſations 


are, on the other hand, diſagreeable likewiſe; becauſe pleaſant ſenſa- 


tions are generally of a middle force of impreſſion, though, no doubt, 
they ſometimes depend on the nature of the impreſſion. The reflex 


ſenſations of pleaſure and pain are mutually exchangeable by repe- 
tition, in conſequence of the force being diminiſhed or augmented. 
Thus tobacco, ce certainly at. firſt very unpleaſant, by cuſtom. is ren- 
dered very ſoon agreeable: The pleaſing middle impreſſions become 


at laſt pi by repetition. Hence the love of novelty... Not only are 


our ſenſations varied in this manner, but they alſo, in ſome meaſure, 
depend on relation. Thus, according to the ſtate of the body, the 


ſame thing feels cold at one time, and warm at another. Plea- 


ſing objects alſo vary in the ſame manner. Much uſe. has been 


+ 
g 0 
» 1 


made of heat and cold in philoſophy, . and many endeavours made 
to eſtabliſh a poſitive nature in each. What I have now ſaid con- 
tributes, among other arguments, to ſhow they are purely relative. 


This leads me to an obſervation I formerly made, that increaſed 


denſity and rigidity of our fibres diminiſhes ſenſibility, which, ceteris 


paribus, is obſervable at all periods of life; ſo that, in this view, 
cold not only operates on our ſyſtem by repetition, but alſo by con- 


trtacting the ſolids and rendering them more rigid: While heat has 


the contrary effect, of encreaſing ſenſibility, by relaxation. To this 


head alſo belongs the aſſociation of ideas, which is the foundation of 
memory and all our intellectual faculties, and is entirely the effect 


of cuſtom; its influence even on morals is very great, but the conſi- 


deration of it does not properly belong to this place. With regard 
to the body alſo, theſe aſſociations often take place. E. g. A diſ- 


agreeable medicine will cauſe a nauſea, or even vomiting, and ever 


afterwards the fight of it will produce the ſame effects. We ſhall 
only make one application of this in the cure of diſeaſes, which very 
much depends on avoiding irritation. It is neceſſary, therefore, in 

| ſuch caſes, to avoid not only the i irritating or exciting cauſe, but alfo 
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every other which have been any way connected with it. Thus 


when maniacs are ſtrongly affected with the ſight of any one perſon, 
we muſt not only keep the perſon out of their fight, but every other, 


who, being often ſeen with that perſon, might recall him to their re- 
membrance. Again, in producing effects on the body, aſſociations ſeem- 


ingly oppoſite are formed, which, through cuſtom, become abſolutely 


neceſſary, e. g. A perſon long accuſtomed to ſleep in the 'neighbour- 
hood of a great noiſe, is ſo far from being incommoded on that ac- 


. count, that afterwards ſuch noiſe becomes neceſſary to produce ſleep. 


It will be of uſe to attend to this in practice, for we ought to allow 


for, however oppoſite it may ſeem at the time, whatever uſually at- 
tended the purpoſe we deſigned to effect. Thus, in the inſtance of 


ſleep, we muſt not exclude noiſe when we want to procure reſt, or 
any cauſes which may ſeem oppoſite to ſuch an cif, OY . 
tom has rendered e ga bf FEE 


"as 


_ Effetts of Cuſtom on the moving fibres. A certain 3 of tenſion. : 


is neceſſary to motion, which is to be determined by cuſtom, e. g. 
A Fencer, accuſtomed to one foil, cannot have the ſame ſteadineſs 


or activity with one heavier or lighter. It is neceſſary alſo that every 


5 motion ſhould be performed in the ſame ſituation, or poſture of the 


body, as the perſon has been accuſtomed to employ! i in that motion. 
Thus, in any chirurgical operation, a certain poſture is recommended; 


but if the operator has been accuſtomed to another, ſuch a one, how- 
ever awkward, becomes neceſſary afterwards to his ri ht Pane 


of that operation. hi i 12 


Cuſtom alſo determines the degree of oſcillation; of wh ich the mov= 
ing fibres are capable. A perſon accuſtomed to ſtrong muſcular ex- 


ertions is quite incapable of the more delicate. Thus writing is per- 


formed by ſmall muſcular contractions; but if a perſon has been 
accuſtomed to ſtronger motions von theſe mulcles, he will write TS 
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This ſubject of tenſion, formerly attributed to tho 1 8 
is probably more ſtrictly applicable to the moving; for, beſides a 
tenſion irvem flexiog, there is alſo a tenſion from irritation and ſympa- 
ty; e. g. The tenſion of the ſtomach from food, gives tenſion to 
the dials body. Wine and fpirituous liquors give tenſion; e. g. a 
perſon that is fo affected with tremor as ſcarcely to hold a glaſs of 
any of theſe liquors to his head, has no ſooner ſwallowed it, than 
his whole body becomes feady, and after the fyſtem has been 
accuſlomed to ſuch ſtimuli, if they are not applied at the uſual time? 
the whole body becomes flaccid, 2555 of ee ee, eee hr 
its motions. _ 5 | 

: | | | 99 00 . 104 

e hn gives facility of » motion. | This ſeems to procect 
from the diſtenſion which the nervous power gives to the moving 
fibres themſelves. But in whatever manner it is occaſtoned, the 
effect is obvious, for any new or unuſual : motion is performed with 


great BE] 


1 | We have PER that ſenſation an on a communication 3 71 | 
5 Z the /enforium commune, by means of organs ſufficiently diſtended - 
with nervous influence. We have likewiſe found, that ſenſibility is 

diminiſhed by repetition. I am now to obſerve, that in ſome caſes it 

may be encrea/ed by repetition, owing to the nervous power itſelf 

. flowing more eaſily into the part, on account of cuſtom. Attention 

to a particular object may alſo determine a greater influx into any 

particular part, and thus the, . and e of that 85 
cular part may be increaſed. 5 
Dat with regard to facility of motion, the nervous power, no 
5 doubt, flows moſt eaſily into thoſe parts, to which it has been 
accuſtomed : But facility of motion does not entirely depend on this, 
but in part alſo on the concurrence of the action of a great many 
muſcles; e. g. Winſlow has obſerved, that in performing any. 
mamotion a number of mulcles concur to give a fixed point to thoſe 


ED intended chigfy to a7, as well as to others that are tp vary and mod: iy 
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their action. This, however, is aſſiſted by repetition, and the 
freer influx, as, 'by experience, we know the proper attitude for 
giving a fixed Pain in nen to ee any action with facility and 
ſteadineſs. „ roy Fr FO Dm 1 | 


C6 4 


Cuſtom gives a \ ſporithneous' motion ale, wich ſeems to rebut 


at ſtated periods, even when the exciting cauſes are removed. 


us, if the ſtomach has been accuſtomed to vomit from a parti- 
r medicine, it will Herd a en aer doſe than at firſt, 


bitaal vomiting, from the injudicious adminiſtration of emetics. 
It is on this account that all ſpaſmodic affeQions ſo eafily become 
habitual, and are fo difficult of cure, as we muſt not only avoid 
all the Leng e even in the n e but ke ett 
m 5 


wth 


| Cuſtom aſs gives frengeb oF gill Strelle gap Lhe 
 ofeillations, a free and coprous influx of the nervous power, and on 
 denfe ſolids. - But in what manner all theſe circumſtances have been 


brought about by repetition, has been already explained. The 


effect of cuſtom, in producing ſtrength, may be thus illuſtrated : 
A man that begins with lifting a calf, by continuing the fame 
practice every day, will be able to lift it ware” en to the full 


ſize of a bull. 


All this is of conſiderable importance in the practice * Phykc, 


though but too little regarded; for the recovery of weak people, in 
great meaſure, depends on the uſe of exerciſe, ſuited' to their 
ftrength, or rather within it, frequently repeated and gradually 


increaſed. Farther, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that Cuſtom regu- 
lates the particular celerity with which each motion is to be per- 


formed ; for a perſon accuſtomed, for a conſiderable time, to one 
degree of celerity, becomes incapable of a greater; e. g. A man 


accuſtomed to flow walking will be out of breath before he can run 
„ 1 twenty 


and there ate not wanting inftances' of ba- 
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rovtily paces. The train, or order, in which our motions are to 
be performed, is alſo eſtabliſhed by Cuſtom ; for if a man hath 
repeated motions, for a certain time, in any particular order, he 
cannot afterwards perform them in any other. Cuſtom alſo very 


- 


frequently aſſociates motions and ſenſations : Thus, if a perſon has 


been in uſe of aſſociating certain ideas with the ordinary ſtimulus, 
which in health excites urine, without theſe ideas the uſual incli- 


nation will ſcarce excite that excretion; and, when theſe occur, 


will require it even in the abſence of the primary exciting cauſe 3 
e. g. It is very ordinary for a perſon to make urine when going to 
bed, and if he has been, for. any length of time, accuſtomed to do 
ſo, he will ever afterwards make urine at that time, though other- 
wiſe he would often have no ſuch inclination : By this means ſome 


ſecretions become, in a manner, ſubject to the will. The ſame 
may be ſaid of going to ſtool: And this affords us a good rule in the 


caſe of coſtiveneſs; for by endeavouring to fix a ſtated time for this 
evacuation, it will afterwards, at ſuch time, more readily return. 


It is farther remarkable, that motions are inſeparably aſſociated with 


other motions : This, perhaps, very often proceeds from the neceſ- 
fary degree of tenſion, but it alſo often depends merely on Cuſtom, | 


an inſtance of which we have in the uniform motions of our eyes. 


On Cuſtom depends the ſtrength and ſteadineſs, perhaps, of all the 
internal functions, as, e. g. the heart, which probably was once under 
the power of the will“. So much for the power of Cuſtom on the 
moving fibres. | 5 


. | 

Bfefs of Cuſtom on the whole nervous power. We have found 
that, by Cuſtom, the nervous influence may be determined more 
eaſily into one part than another, and therefore, as all the parts of 


5 


* Tbis ſteadineſs, produced E: Cuſtom, ſerves a wood purpoſe, as 8 the 
heart, being under the power of the will, would be too liable to its paſſions. 
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he ſyſtem are ſtrongly connected, the ſenſibility, irritability, and 
ſtrength. of any particular part, may be thus increaſed. Cuſtom 
alſo has the power of altering the natural temperament, and of in- 
ducing a new one. It is alſo in the power of Cuſtom to render 
motions periodical, and periodically ſpontaneous. An inſtance of 
this we have in ſleep, which is commonly ſaid to be owing to the 
nervous power being exhauſted, the neceſſary coriſequence of which 
is ſleep, 1. e. a reſt of the voluntary motions to favour the recruit of 
that power : But if this were the caſe, the return of ſleep ſhould be 
at different times, according as the cauſes which diminiſh the 
nervous influence operate more or leſs powerfully ; whereas the caſe 
is quite otherwiſe, theſe returns of ſleep being quite regular. This 
is no leſs remarkable in the appetites, that return at particular pe- 
riods, independent of every cauſe but Cuſtom. Hunger, e. g. is an 
extremely uneaſy ſenſation, but goes off of itſelf, if the perſon did 
not take food at the uſual time. The excretions are farther proofs 
of this, e. g. going to ſtool, which, if it depended on any particular 
irritation, ſhould be at longer or ſhorter intervals, according to the 
nature of the aliment. There are many other inſtances of this. 
_ diſpoſition of the nervous influence to periodical motions, as the ſtory 
of the Idiot of Stafford, recorded by Dr. Plot, (Spectator, No 447.) 
who, being accuſtomed to tell the hours of the church clock, as it 
ſtruck, told them as exactly when it did not ſtrike, by its being out 
of order. Montaigne tells us of ſome oxen that were employed in 
a machine for drawing water, who, after making three hundred 
turns, which was the uſual number, could be ſtimulated by no whip 
or goad to proceed farther. Infants, alſo, cry for, and expect the 
breaſt, at thoſe times in which the nurſe has been accuſtomed to 
_ give it. 5 beg 1 | 2% 


# 


Hence it would appear, that the human œconomy is ſubje& to 
periodical revolutions, and that theſe happen not oftner may be 
imputed to variety; and this ſeems to be the reaſon why they oftner 
bappen in the body than mind, becauſe that is ſabject to greater 
variety, We ſee frequent inſtances of this in diſeaſes, and in their 

| | | | criſes ; 
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eriſes intermitting fevers, e epilepiſies," achte, He. are examples 
of periodical affections: And that critical days afe not b ſtrongly 
marked in this country as in Greece, and fome others, may be 
jmputed to the variety and inſtability of our climate, but perhaps 
ſtill more to the leſs ſenſibility and irritability of our iyſtem, for 
the exhibition of medicine has little effect in e the criſes, 
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We are eite ſubject to. many habits MALE of uhr , 
” ſelves, as from the revolutions of the celeſtial bodies, particularly 
the ſun, which determines the body, perhaps, to other daily re · 
volutions befides ſleeping and waking. C There are alſo certain 
habits depending on the ſeaſons. Our connections, likewiſe, with. 
reſpect to mankind, are means of inducing habits. Thus regula- 
rity from aſſociating in W induces e habits both. of 
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There are many 4 8 i eg they 3 at kunt 
from particular cauſes, at laſt continue merely through cuſtom, or 
habit. Theſe are chiefly of the nervous ſyſtem. ' We ſhould, 
therefore, ſtudy to counteract ſuch. habits ; and accardingly Hip- 

Docrates, among other things for the cure of epilepſy, orders an 
entire change of the manner of life. We likewile i imitate this in 
the chincough, which often reſiſts all remedies till the air, 4 
and ordinary train of life are changed. 


its ; 

Effects of Cuſtom on the bod. aal. From what has been 
ſaid on the nervous power, the diſtribution of the fluids muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be variouſly affected by Cuſtom, and with that the diſtri- 
' bution of the different excretions ; for though we make an eſtimate * 
of the proportion of the excretions to one another, according to the 
climate and ſeaſons, 15 Ha muſt certainly be very much varied 4 
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On this head I may obſerve, that blood letting has a manifeſt 
tendency to increaſe the quantity of the blood ; and if this eyacu- 
ation be repeated at ſtated times, ſuch ſymptoms of repletion, and 
fach motions are excited at theſe times, as render the operation ne- 
ceſſary. The ſame has been obſerved in ſome ſpontaneous hemor- 
| rhages.. Theſe, indeed, at firſt, may have ſome exciting cauſes, 


but afterwards. they ſeem to depend chiefly on Cuſtom. The beſt 


| of of this is with regard to the menſtrual evacuation. - There 

is certainly ſomething originally in females, that determines that 
evacuation to monthly periods. Conſtant repetition of this, comes 
to fix it, independent of ſtrong cauſes, either favouring or preventing 
| repletion,; ; e. g. blood-letting will not impede it, nor filling the body 

induce it: And, indeed, ſo much is this evacuation connected with 

periodical motions, that it is little in our power to produce any 
effect by medicines but at thoſe particular times. Thus if we 
would relax the uterine ſyſtem, and bring back this evacuation when 
ſuppreſſed, our attempts would be vain and fruitleſs, unleſs given at 
| thay time when the 1e Wente W naturally returned. 
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- Havino now confidered the ſubject to be Operated upon, 1. e. 5 


much of the animal economy as ſeems neceſſary for underſtanding, 
the operation of medicine, we ſhall now proceed to treat of medi- 


cines themſelves. I told you I propoſed to range theſe according to. 
the indications .in which they are employed. However, the a = 


given you is not ſo perfect as I could with. / But in the courſe of my 
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Lectures I ſhall obſerve its ſeveral errors and imperfections. Theſe 


miſtakes were unavoidable, conſidering the ſhortneſs of the time 
allowed to make out my catalogue, which is in moſt of your hands, 
and though not fit for the public eye, yet, with all its imperfections, 


I believe it may be to you of conſiderable uſe. Having diſtributed 


my medicines according to the ſeveral indications, I find myſelf ne- 


cefſitazed to explain that term. An indication is the rule for changing 


any 
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any diſeaſe into health. The temedies, by which theſe changes are 
preduced, are called indicata, and the ſymptoms, which point out 
the changes to be produced, the indicantia. In dittributing medi- 


eines according to the indications, they muſt be founded on a patho- 
logy, or doctrine of diſeaſes. This I have done; but to ſhun diſputes 
which are unavoidable on ſo dark a ſubject, I have rendered the 
diviſion very general. I have, with the generality of authors, divided 


medicines into two claſſes, viz. thoſe which act on the ſo/igs, and 


thoſe which act on the fluids, Some have added a third claſs, viz. 
thoſe which act on both ſolids and fluids. This I have not done, 


becauſe it often happens that theſe actions are only ſecondary, pro- 


ceeding from their action on the ſolids or fluids. There are, no 


doubt, medicines which act on 30th ſolids and fluids at the ſame time, 
as falts; but as no medicine whatever is perfectly fimple in its 


operation, J chuſe to claſs ſuch ' medicines as ſeem complex in their- 
| PONG under that head to which their eee action 1 


Thus far 1 have explained: my geberal plan of indication. There 
may, indeed, be ſtarted ſome objections, e. g. It may be faid, if 
evacuants, inſtead of acting on the fluids, as I have clafled them in my 


table, produce their effect by operating on the ſolids; 1 admit the 


force of this objection, though it appears allowable to take the ulti- 


mate effect for the cauſe, and the more fo as it is conſonant to the 


uſual ſyſtems. I have made two diviſions of the medicines which 
act on the ſolids. The firſt comprehends thoſe which act on the 


Imple fibres, the ſecond thoſe which act on the moving fibres, = 


as Gaubius calls them, ſo/ida viva. I have ranged the medicines 
which act on the /mple ſolids according to the diſeaſes to which they 
are liable. My indications here are taken from Boerhaave, who, in 
his chapter de morbis fibre debilts & laxæ, begins with nutrientia, 


. e. thoſe ſubſtances which afford matter for nouriſhing the 


weakened fibres. This indication, indeed, is not Ari correct, 
for though in ſome meaſure it is applicable, yet it is not calculated 


to bring about ſudden changes. I now proceed to explain thoſe 
| EL | "ROT 
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eee 1 wean every thing received by thi 2 food. 
The ſecond indication in laxity comprehends ſuch medicines as 
increaſe the. cohefion of the particles of the ſimple fibres, and fo 
render them more denſe. Theſe we have diſtinguiſhed by aftrin- 
This term has been uſed more looſely, for every thingythat 


s evacuations: that are ſuppoſed to proceed 
from laxity. In the calt of rigidity of the fimple fibres, there are 
alſo two indications, via. 1. To diminiſh the nutriment or appli- 
cation of new ſubſtance to the ſolid fibre; but of this afterward, 
The ſecond that is mentioned in the table comprehends emollients, 
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Tbe diſeaſes of the moving fibres are very various, but "taking 
oe view of them, we reduce them to three Minds; r; Where 

contractility or motion are dimmiſhed.” 2¹ Where they are too ffrong 
or too much increaſed. 3. Where there is rregularicy of motions. 
In the firſt caſe, the es are indicated, ' viz. ſuch medicines as 


excite more vigorous contractions... 2. Here are” indicated the 1575 
ſedativa. by which term I mean thoſe medicines, in whatever: man- 85 


ner they act, which diminiſh too great contractility and motion. 

3. In this caſe the ant iſpaſinodica are indicated, under which term, 
. cavil, I mean ſuch medicines e e gg 
Pen motions in our ſyſtems. e * 
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; baſtech, I divide into aſteranti and evaruants. By the firſt, I mean 


medicines which' produce changes in the circulating fluids, and are 


reckoned of two kinds, as they operate on the mixture or confifince 


of our fluids; though perhaps theſe cannot be ſeparated, as we have 
. * With rogard to tlie 
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e of our flaids, they may be too thick, (which property is 


called lentor and viſcoſity,) or too thin. Remedies for the firſt are 
called attenuantia, for the laſt inſpiſſantia. As to mixture we are 
well acquainted with its variety only in one caſe, viz. acrimony. There 
may, indeed, be other faults, but theſe we neglect, as the doctrine 


of the fluids is very incomplete. Medicines adapted to acrimony are 


of two kinds. Firſt, thoſe for acrimony in general, the demulcentia. 
The ſecond, are thoſe ſuited to particular kinds of acrimony. Some 


have entered with great ſubtility i in their enquiries into the different 


kinds of acrimony, but it appears to me, that we are only well 


acquainted with two ſpecies, which are the ſource of the reſt, viz. 


the acid and altaline. Moſt part of what our own fluids are formed 
of; either are originaliy or have a fendency to become acid in the 
ſtomach, and, therefore, we may /uppoſe an acid acrimony even 
ſometimes to enter the ſyſtem, and to prevail there, Medicines 


which correct this acrimony I have termed antacid. Again, it is 


found: to be the - conſtant effect of the animal œconomy to convert 
the acid into an oppoſite acrimony. Some affirm, that this is a 
perfect alkali, but all agree it is of alkaleſcent nature. The medi- 
cines againſt this acrimony I have named antallalina. In the general 


indication for correcting acrimony, I might have made a diviſion ; 


firſt, into thoſe medicines which correct, and, ſecondly, into thoſe 


Which obviate acrimony. Thoſe that obviate the too great 
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head of alterantia, we are now to confider thoſe under evacuantta. 
By this term we underſtand thoſe medicines which encreaſe the, 


excretion of fluids to be thrown out of the body. There may, 
indeed, be remedies which encreaſe the internal ſecretions, but we 


are as yet unacquainted with them; e. g. we have no medicine 


which will purge the pancreas alone without affecting the inteſtinal 


glands. In this explanation I ſhall begin 4 capite ad calcem. 
17 Errbina, _ encreaſe the mucus of the noſe; 2. Sialagoga; 
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bete encrea the quantity of the Same mucus, and alſo the ſaliva; 
in ſhort, whatever is evacuated by the mouth and nearly contiguous 
fauces. 3. Expectorantia, thoſe which encreaſe the,mucus: by the 
bronchia: 1 prefer this ſtrict ſenſe to the more general one of 
whatever is evacuated by the lungs. 4. Emerica, thoſe which 
evacuate the ſtomach. We ſhall not enter nicely into what is to 
be evacuated; defiring it to be remembered, that we only mean 
by emetics whatever evacuates that which may be in the ſtomach: - 
F. Cathartica, thoſe which in the ſame general way (evacuate by 
0 6. Diuretica, thoſe which encreaſe the evacuation of urinet 
. Diaphoretica, thoſe which evacuate by the ſurface of ®the 
bods, comprehending . the inſenſible | perſpiration or more groſs. 
ſweat. All theſe excretions depend on fecretion. There is another 
evacuation in the human body which does not depend on  fect#hon, 
viz. the menſtrual flux in women. Medicines - which promote 
this are called menagoga, which term is alſo Ne to dhe 
hemorrhoids in men, . the lochiæ in women. e een 
Beſdes the. terms which We you EY goch many n in 
the Writers on Materia Medica, which, though often uſed in- 
judiciouſly, are nevertheleſs neceſſary to be underſtood. I (halt. 
here explain them, and begin with the ee eee to wels 
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L To nutrientia are the terms reftaurantia and apa for. Fes 
they are only a ſpecies of nutrientia. Writers have extended the 
meaning farther, and ranked under this head, many I comprehend 
under medicines: For if ſalep, ſatyrion, &c. be reſtoratives, it 
is only ſo far as they are nutritives. Linnæus names analeptica _ 
thoſe medicines, quæ vires inflant, or which quickly give a certain — —- 
vigor to the ſyſtem, a as wines. b: 00 N theſe ee 15 1 to. | 
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Il. Adftringentia; \ 1. ot this 3 eee 
to external medicines; for thangh laxity may depend upon moiſture, 
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Wan only act in external applications, for if there be ſuch internal = 
remedies they muſt act as aſtringents. 2. Indurantia. This is 
alto a complex term, for they harden, by bringing the fibres cloſer 
together, and ſo are no other than aſtringents. 3. Roborantia ; 

This is alſo a complex term, comprehending medicines of different 
claſſes, as nutrientia, &c. but in ſo far as theſe medicines act on the 
ſimple fibres, they are the fame as adftringentia. 4. When our 

fibres ate endued with a power neceffary to perform the functions, 
they are ſaid to be in tone; medicines, therefore, which promote 
his tate are called tonic, but they act only as aſtringents. 5. Sifen- 
tia or medicines which ſtop evatutions. Theſe are commonly 
aftringent: But this term ought to be rejected, as it leads to an 
r e Opium, e. g. is a powerful ſiſtent, though it does 

by its aſtringent quality, but by e off the een of 
the ee 1 ſo r ou oſcillations. 
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1 I I. Emollientia. #5 PEI J This is. Seeg to . 
and perhaps the properer of the two, were it not ambiguous, by 
its being applicable likewiſe to purgatives of a more gentle kind. 

2. Humefantia: This term is alſo ſynonymous, comprehending 
ſuch medicines 2s add moiſture to the fibres which is perhaps the 
chief effect of emollients; but ſome extend the meaning of 
bumectantia farther, to encreaſe the fluid part of the ſyſtem in 
1 8 e 
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Mn * IV. Stimalentia, 1. Calefacientia: As there is no way of in- 
EE | a; animal heat, but by increafing motion, all the medicines 
comprehended under this term are really ſtimulants. 2. Actra- 
bentia: This term ſtrictly means all thoſe topical medicines that 
determine a greater flow of the hamours externally ; but theſe, in 
my opinion, are univerſally ſtimulants. The term artrabentia 
comprehends three ſubdiviſions ; firſt, ſuch ſubſtances as increaſe — 
the heat of the part; ſecondly, thoſe which excite the heat with 
_ ome. degree of inflammation, called rubefacientia; thirdly, thoſe 
| 3 mile — ne 1 and now frequently eprſÞaſtica, 
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a this term more ana r dur abe, and is Gnong- 
. mous to it. . 1 | . : 8 | 


V. N I bse Na obſerved; that this is a og 
indication: As the ſubſtances which diminiſh motion in the ſyſtem 
are . various, hence the ſynonimes of ſedativa muſt be ſo too; 

Antiphlogiftic is a term very generally uſed for ſubſtances 
ich abate inflammation ; but, as theſe depend on an increaſed 
motion, in this ſenſe the term is the ſame as ſedatiua. Antiphlo- 
giſtics are alſo ſuch medicines as relax the ſolids, deftroy contfnᷣc- 
tility, or attenuate the fluids; but here the term, being too looſe, - 
| ought to be rejected. 2. Refrigerantia: This term is more pre- 
ciſe, meaning ſuch ſubſtances as Aiminiſh the. motion of à particular 
part, or of the ſyſtem in general. I ſhall not hers enquire intò the 
manner in which theſe eech are produced. 3. Anodyna: This 
term ſtrictly means medicines which eaſe pain. * would be difficult 
to determine whether there is an increaſed motion in every caſe of 


pain; if ſo, which I think probable, all anodynes are ſedatives. 


Whatever be in this, anodynes, I may ſay, act firſt either by 
diminiſhing the motion, or taking off the feeling of the pained 
part. Of late, anodyne has been confined to medicines which & 
in this laſt way, and therefore is commonly underſtood to be the 


ſame with bypnotica, or ſuch ſubſtances as induce. ſleep, though it 
would be more proper to make a diſtinction. Somnifere and fopori= "Ml 
 fera are the ſame as hypnotica, and all ſynonymous to ſedariuss = 
. Laſtly, Paregorica, which, by the ancient Phyſicians, were confis © 
dered as ſedativa, and the fie nn of the. wn * th i. 0 


ſenſe. 


VI. . Jpaſmodice. To this: term, the only r tem! 
Lad is carminatiuve, which ſtrictly i implies ſuch. antiſpaſmodics as 


have the power of taking off "RO en, on enen, 1 
the inteſtines, . OR: 
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this term in the ſame general ſenſe as. attenuantia, and n 


LECTURES o THE 
VII. Attenuantia. Theſe act either, firſt, by increaſing the 


quantity of our fluids, or, ſecondly, by diminiſhing the coheſion, 


the quantity continuing the fame. 1. Diluentia: This term is 
ſynon ymous to the firſt bgnification of atrenuantia, and diluents only 
act in proportion to the quantity of water they contain, water being 
the only diluent: But writers on the Materia Medica often, im- 
properly, uſe this term in the ſame general ſenſe as atfenuantia. 
2. Incidentia : This is uſed in the ſecond ſignification of attenuantia, 
and is thus called from a ſuppoſed theory, that ſuch ſubſtances 


break down the fluids as with ſharp edges or points. 3. Refol- 


ventia are properly ſuch ſubſtances as give fluidity to portions of cur 
fluids, that had been formerly concreted. Authors, Ke uſe 

without 
propriety, as the ſame medicines anſwer both intentions, Shy 


VIII. -Inſpiffantia. 1. « Tnerafſ ntia : This term is, piling 
equally proper. 


4 


TX. Demulcentia, Such ſubſtances as cover and ſheath acri- 
mony, are called demulcents. 1. Antacria: Materia Medica writers 
uſe this term in the ſame ſenſe as I do demulcents, but improperly, 


as this term may imply every medicine which deſtroys acrimony, 
as antacida, &c. and even thoſe which obviate acrimony, as the 


ant Meptica. 2. Lenientia: This has been uſed for emollientia, but 
it is properly ſynonymous to demulcentia. Other terms have been 


introduced from theories, e. g. Acrimony has been ſuppoſed to 


depend on angular pointed ſpiculæ, hence obtundentia, and obvol- 
ventia, which mean ſuch medicines as break off and ſheath theſe 


ſpiculæ: But theſe terms ſhould be avoided, as this .theory is 


neither clear nor well founded. Again, it has been ſuppoſed om 
acrimony depends on the too great prevalency of any of the com- 
ponent parts of the blood, and thoſe medicines which brought it 
back to its own natural ſtate, which oy ſuppoſed always to be 
bland, were called temperantia. 


Ks jp ERR | 
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. Antacida. Boerbaave has divided this claſs into abforbentia 
and immutantia ; by the firſt, ſuppoſing ſuch ſubſtances as took the 
acid into their pores without changing its nature; and by the laſt, 
thoſe which did. But we now know that nothing abſorbs an acid, 
without a fertium quid reſulting. In the firſt intention, abſorbent 


earths can only be 1 in 1 the laſt, alkaline ans 


XI. Antalkalina. This term 4 bild' no eee 


XII. Antiſeptica. I nn no ſynonymous term to this but con- 
dientia, employed by De Gorter. By antiſeptics, we mean ſuch 
medicines as obviate the too great putreſceney of our fluids; but 
condlientia extends farther, implying ſuch medicines as, without 
| obviating any particular changes, keep the fluids in their preſent 
ſtate. But the fluid circulating in our veſſels being ſubject only to 
putreſcency, I cannot ſuppoſe that any ſuch medicines, of that kind, 
exiſt, Mah they are 1 ** 


XIII. Erle. Synonymous to this term is ptarmica and fler= 
nutatoria. | 


XIV. Sialagoge. To his is ſnonymous the 8 which 
is likewiſe ſynonymous to errhing, It is needleſs to inſiſt more upon 


theſe terms, as they are plain from the very etymology ; and, for 


the ſame reaſon, * ſhall paſs over thoſe that follow 1 in the catalogue. 

I ſhall next take notice of ſuch terms as have been employed by 
other Materia Medica writers, and are vaſtly too complex to give a 
diſtinct idea of the indications they are intended to an{Wer. | 


i Many diſcaſes have 8 ppb to proceed from obftrodtion, 
and ſo the cure of the diſeaſes muſt be effected by removing that 
obſtruction: Hence the terms aperientia, deob/iruentia, deoppilantia. 
Aperientia has been uſed, in a more vague ſenſe, for evo medicine 


which, in whatever manner, diſſolves obſtruction ; and alſo for 
ſuch 
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ſuch as increaſe ſecretions, though no obſtruction ſubſiſts. Deeppi- 


lantia has a more ſtrict alluſion to the nature of the obſtruction, as 


when it proceeds from ſomething ſtuffing up the veſſels. But none 


of theſe terms convey any ſtrict meaning, as they do not explain the 


manner of their action. The ſtudent, therefore, ought not to be 
ſatisſied, till he has carefully evolved them, and reduced the medi- 


cines, which have theſe terms ee to e to their moſt _ 


action. | 


We now proceed to the terms 8 in Chirurgical i indications; 
and firſt, of thoſe in cure of tumors. Here the firſt indication is to 
diſcuſs or reſolve ; hence the terms diſtutientia and reſolventia. 
Although I do not deny the ultimate effe& of theſe, yet the terms 
are too complex, as comprehending medicines very various in their 
operations, as emollientia, antiſpaſmodica, &c. Reprimentia, reper- 


cutientia, repellentia, are all ſu ppoſed, by many, ſynonymous to 


aftringentia, but they are too various in their operation to come 


under any one head; for though ſacch. ſaturni, oak bark, and opium, 


be all repellents, yet their manner of operation is very different. 
When a tumor can neither be repelled nor diſcuſſed, our next indi- 
cation is to attempt ſuppuration, which has given riſe to the terms 
ſuppurantia and maturantia, Theſe terms are too general, and we 


ought to conſider in what manner they bring about their effects, 


whether by operating on the ſolids, or increaſing the putreſcency of 
the fluids, and then give them names OE to their moſt ſimple 


8 


Suppuration being brought en, our next intention is to produce, 
or continue, good pus: Hence the term digeftiva, which is equally 
complex with the former, and therefore ought to be ſtudioufly 


_ evolved. Digeſtion often depends on keeping up a proper degree of 


tony motion in the part, and frequently alſo on removing 


fungoſities. Detergentia, abftergentia, mundificantia, depurantia, 
are ſynonymous terms. Detergentia and ab/tergentia have been 


transferred | to internal remedies, and applied to ſuch as have the 
power 
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Sk and carrying them off from the body; and therefore, in 
this ſenſe, if there be any ſuch, they are no other than artenuantia. 


by promoting the excretion of the degenerated fluids; therefore, in 
this ſenſe, they are ſynonymous to aperients and attenuants. 


The next indication commonly laid down by Chirurgical Writers, 
in the caſe of ulcers, is to renew the ſubſtance, and they called me- 
dicines for this intention /arcotica. This indication is entirely 


move obſtacles to Nature's performing the operation, and therefore 
are nothing but detergents or abſtergents. Another indication laid 
down by Surgeons, is to agglutinate or conſolidate ; hence aggluti- 
nantia and conſolidantia, as though theſe medicines united the parts 
to which they are applied. But this indication is equally imaginary 
with the former, being entirely the work of nature; therefore 
bandages are the only applications which can aſſiſt here. Theſe 
terms, agg/utinantia, &c. have been transferred. to remedies given 
internally, and are then called vulneraria. This indication is likewiſe 
entirely the work of nature, for I know no agglutinants, and only 


bark ; and if writers on the Materia Medica do mean any thing by 
vulneraries, it is aſtringents, but they are unfitly called ſo, aſtrin- 
gents being never proper, nor are they indeed ever employed in 
ſuch caſes, at Teaſt in this country, and if abroad, it is rather in 
compliance with a rotin practice, and to amuſe. the patient. 


The laſt indication in the cure of ulcers is to cicatrize, or draw a 
ſkin on the part. The medicines ſuppoſed to anſwer this end are 


2 


nature, though charpie ®, or dry powders, may aſſiſt it. 


I am to mention ſome terms ariſing from a ſuppoſed F pecific pro- 

* in the medicines: e were N of two d . Such 
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ower of waſhing off, or deſtroying viſeidities adhering to the 


Depurantia have been defined ſuch medicines as cleanſe the body, | 


imaginary, unleſs in fo far as it is applied to medicines which re- 


two medicines which promote ſuppuration, mercury and peruvian 


called epulbties and cicatrizers, but this is entirely an operation of 
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as were ſpecific to a certain part of the ſyſtem ; II. To particular 
diſeaſes. The firſt diviſion has been carried to great exceſs, as 
there is ſcarce a part of the ſyſtem which has not had a medicine 
adapted to it; but at firſt fight this diviſion muſt appear falſe, as 
there is no diſeaſe of any particular part that is not common to any 
other part of the ſyſtem. I ſhall now mention the terms of this 
firſt diviſion in my uſual order, a capite ad calcem. 1. Cephalics - 
By theſe are meant ſuch medicines as are ſuited to diſeaſes of the 
head; but theſe are very various, and often oppolite in their 
nature. By this term writers generally mean certain ſubſtances, 
which, by an agreeable odour and fragrancy, were grateful to the 
nerves at their origin in the head. If this were the caſe, the term 
might be admitted: But I ſhall afterwards ſhow, that little virtue 
depends on the odour ; and all thoſe remarkable for their odour are 
ſtimulants. A term ſynonymous to cephalic, is, 2. Nervous; but 
this is ſtill more ambiguous and extenſive in its ſignification, as 
comprehending medicines ſuited to all nervous diſeaſes, e. g. ſtimu- 
lants, ſedatives, antiſpaſmodi ics. 3. Ophthalmics are medicines 
ſuppoſed to act ſpecifically in diſeaſes ef the eyes; but as medicines 
good for diſcaſes of the eyes are alſo equally efficacious for the ſame 
diſordets in any other part of the body, this term has no proper 
meaning. Some medicines, as euphrafia, have been extolled as 
ſpecifics here, but I know they have no title to any pre- eminence. 
4. Pectaralt, thoracics, Pulmonico, pneumonics, are all terms applied. 
to medicines ſuited to diſeaſes in the breaſt, but not one of them 
has a ſpecific virtue; for I imagine thoſe medicines which increaſe 
the bronchial mucus will alſo promote the ſecretion of mucus in any 
other part of the body. But writers in general mean, by peQorals, 
all thoſe medicines which promote or cortect the bronchial mucus, 
two very oppolite effects, and therefore the terms are confounding.. 
5. Cardiacs. Cordials act in general on the nervous ſyſtem, and not 
"ſpecifically on the heart. 6. Stamacbien. Many of theſe medicines 
excite appetite and promote digeſtion, but they are of ſuch different. 
kinds, and to be uſed in ſuch different . circumſtances, that no ſuch. 


term N to be admitted, With: * to the other abdominal 


viſcera, 
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viſcera, the terms are applied with even leſs. propriety than in the 
former. 7. Hepatic. This term ſeems to have. no meaning at all, 
as we cannot conceive any medicine has a ſpecific operation on the 
liver preferable to any other part of the ſyſtem. If any medicine 
more directly promoted ſecretion of bile, it might be called hepatic. 


Some ſuch indeed have been ſuppoſed, but I am not acquainted 
with them. 8. Spleneticc. This is ſtill more improper than the 


former. 9. Nephritics. It is poſſible there may be medicines 
which Mg more directly on the kidneys, but it is only in fo far as 
they are diuretics. Nephritics are appropriated to diſeaſes of the 
kidneys, but they are here the ſame with demulcents, as they act 
by defending the kidney from the acrimony of the urine, and ſharp 
points of the gravel. Nephtities have not only been ſuppoſed to act 
as diuretics, but alſo to puſh out, and even diſſolve, ſand or gravel ; 

but we know none of this kind but ſuch as are diuretics. 
10. Uterines. This term is equally exceptionable with any of the 
former, for I doubt even if the menagoga act directly on the uterus. 
11. Aphrodifiaca « The medicines Which act on the genitals, and 
ſtimulate to venery. I imagine this alſo a falſe indication; for we 


know no medicines which do this by their immediate action on 


thoſe organs. Cantharides have been ſuppoſed to be of this kind, 
but they act only by being received into the blood, and ſtimulating 
the bladder, and fo communicating their effects to the organs of 
neration. There are other aphrodiſiacs, which are ſuppoſed to 
increaſe the ſeminal turgeſcency; but theſe are imaginary, for we 


know none but nutrients, which, by being long detained in the 
ſyſtem, diſtend all the veſſels, and the ſeminal veſicles alſo. 


12. Antaphrod: act. I can fay, with more certainty, that this is 
an W indication. 


II. We now come to conſider ſpecifics, with regard to particular 


difeaſes. Many, diffatisfied with the reaſonings of dogmatic Phyſi- 
cians, have been led into purſuits of ſpecifics : If this could be i 
with ſucceſs it would certainly be very deſirable ; but at this day 
I know-no medicine whoſe action I do not think I can explain by its 
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 anfivering a e indication, which entirely deſtroys. the 


notions of a x ſpecific. 5 


- 


w_ 1 ſhall Won myſelf with barely enumerating, in our uſual 


order, the terms of ſuch ſuppoſed ſpecifics, what we have 


already ſaid ſaperſeding a farther explanation: Anti epileprica, anti 
maniaca, anti melancholica, anti hypochondriaca, anti catarrhalia, 
anti phthiſica, anti bectica, anti cachectica, anti dyſenterica,” anti 


erica, anti firumatica, anti IR anti e anti venere . 
anti ee 


We now proceed to another diviſion of terms ariſing from ſuper- 
ſtition or falſe notions. 


Anti magica, anti pharmaca, | anti toxica, alexeteria, anti ga- 


latophora, anti lactiſera, or lattifuga, ebolica, arift olochia, ebertiva, 


lithontriptica, catagmatica. I have put /ithontriptica in this ca- 
talogue, though I allow there are ſome medicines which deſerve 
that name, as ag. calcis and alkaline ſalts; but theſe have been 
but lately found out, and as the term is uſed in the Materia Medica 


Writers, it is improperly applied. 


Thus far have I thought proper to treat of 3 in ander to 


aſſiſt your underſtanding of different Authors, and to guard. mou 
| int their ambiguous and i Inaccurate expreſſions. 


Before proceeding to our . buſineſs, we ſhall mention 
two indications omitted in the catalogue ; the firſt, erodentia, or 
medicines which deſtroy the ſimple fibres; ſecondly, anthel- 
mintica: This indication is a proper one, as there are medicines 
which act ſpecifically on worms, but it could Not be introduced 


into Of plan. 


NU TRI. 
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-Parkaps the whole of our ſubjet Might be divided into fred 
and medicine. The firſt is implied by the term nutrientia, which 
eomprehends every thing uſed by mankind in their daily food, 
as well the ſubſtances which are ſtrictly nutrient, as thoſe which are 
employed to obvrate and correct the degeneracy to which the 
nouriſhment is liable. But more ſtrictly nutrientia are ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as are fitted by the vital power to be converted into our 
fluids and ſolids, in order to ſuſtain their growth and repair their 
daily waſte. Here a queſtion ariſes, whether our ſolids and-fluids 
are formed from one common aliment, or out of a mixed, 1. e. one 
containing a principle of nouriſhment ſuited: o ae | 15 firſt 3 
rb pps to me RET Fe BING Eb | 


All aliment n in two bereden, fir; as n is already | 
aſſimilated into the animal nature, or requires to be converted into it, 7 
by a particular proceſs of the animal œαο qe. Of the firſt kind / ET 
are all animal ſubſtances, which, if not ſimilar, are nearly ſo to our 

nature, and require only for that affimilation ſolution and mixture. 
The ſecond kind comprehends vegetables, which muſt undergo 
ſeveral changes before they can be aſſimilated. But as the nouriſh= 
ment of all animals, even of thoſe who live on other animals, can 
originally be traced to the vegetable kingdom, it is plain that the 
principle of all nouriſhment is in ee and chat, EY we 
9 to 70g . n bc. hag (07-02 ie Moto 7, 
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VEGETABL ALTMENT: 


The firſt queſtion. that. ts here is, What. are the vegetables 
which are peculiarly appropriated. for food P. Perhaps there is no 
vegetable but what affords aliment to ſome, animal. But; I will 
venture to ſay, that in human aliment a choice is neceſſary, and.a 
diſtinction ought to be made. The firſt. diſtinction i is, that thoſe 
vegetables which are of. . mild, bland, agreeable. taſte, are proper 


nouriſhment 3 
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nouriſhment ; while thoſe of an acrid, bitter, nauſeous nature are 
improper. Every body, en gros, will allow the truth of this. 
There are, however, ſeveral acrid ſubſtances: that we uſe as food, 
but the mild, the bland, the agreeable, are in the largeſt propor- 
tion in every vegetable; whereas the acrid, the bitter, the diſ- 
agreeable enter in the leaſt quantity; which laſt, however, may 
prove nouriſhment, provided our ſyſtem is capable of Jubduing their 
nature. | Thus we ſee that ſome animals live on what is poiſonous 
to others, which ſeems. entirely owing to the particular cogfor- 
mation of theſe animals. Of all theſe animals the human body is 
molt delicate in the choice, of, its food, and the acrid, bitter, and 
diſagreeable can never be admitted as aliment. There, however, 
ſeem ſome exceptions, Thus celeri and endive are uſed in common 
food, both ſubſtances of conſiderable acrimony ; but you muſt 
obſerve, that when we uſe them, they are previouſly blanched, which 
almoſt entirely deprives them of that ſuſpicious tendency? Or if we 
employ other actid ſubſtances, - we generally, in great meaſure, 
deprive them of their acrimony by boiling. In different countries 
the ſame plants grow. with different degrees of acrimony. Thus 
garlic here ſeldom enters our food; but in the: ſouthern countries, 
where they grow more mild, they are frequently uſed for that 
purpoſe. Again, the plant which furniſhes caſſada, being very 
acrimonious, and even poiſonous in its recent ſtate, affords an 
inſtance of the neceſſity of preparation of acrid ſubſtances even in 
theſe countries ; for by a particular management they allow the 
acrimonious juice to run off, and the farinaceous nutritious: part of 
it is left behind. Upon the whole, therefore, I maintain, that 
we uſe no: acrid ſubſtances in our food that are not previouſly 
deprived of their acrimony ; or, if we do, they are only employed 
as condiments. But if the queſtion ſtill remain, if it is ſtill urged, 
that acrid ſubſtances are employed in our food, I alledge they are 
only ſuch as the human body, by its particular conformation, is 
capable to ſubdue. Here then begins the diviſion of plants into 
food and medicine, the mild, the bland, the agreeable plants, or 
their parts, being fit for food; while the acrid, &c, are proper for 


medicine, 
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medicine. For this reaſon 1 8 aphoriſms are well founded, 
injipida & inodora nutriunt, ſapidiora non nutriunt. The reaſon is 
very obvious, for unleſs ſubſtances affe# remarkably our organs of 
ſenſe, they cannot be ſuppoſed to operate powerfully on our ſyſtem. 
And this very effe& of operating powerfully on our ſyſtem, deſtroys 
their expediency as food. Again, as ſapid and odorous ſubſtances 
have the power of operating changes in our ſyſtem, they muſt act 
on the nervous power, the part chiefly changeable. The iafipid 
and bland do, indeed, act on our fluids, but the changes they pro- 


duce muſt be very * 


- : 


We mal now enquire what part of the mild and bland ſubſtances 

conſtitutes the proper aliment. In general, the more ſweet ſub- 
ſtances are all nutritious : Theſe are little known here as food, but 
in the warmer climates make the greateſt part of it. We have now 
facts to prove, that ſugar alone is nutritious, and we ſhall afterwards 
endeavour to prove, that all fruits we uſe are nutritious only from 
their ſugar. Here, the farinaceous ſubſtances are more evidently 
nearly connected with each other, and both with the * 
ſubſtance; for all farinaceous ſubſtances, before maturity, are ſweet, 
and, after maturity, can be reſtored to their ſweet ſtate by malting. 
Again, .in fruits we obſerve a change from ſweet. to farinaceous, 
which laſt property many of them attain upon maturity; and all fari- 
' naceous ſubſtances, when mature, abound in oil; fo that it appears ; 
that the ſaccharine and oily part, blended together, .make the mu- 
cilaginous and farinaceous matters, i. e. the intermediate ſtates be- 
tween ſugar and oil; ſo that T conclude, that ſugar and oil blended 
together, and forming the farinaceous fubſtance, is the nutritious 
part of vegetables. "You will now: ſee what I formerly aſſerted, that 
either oil may enter into the nutritious ſubſtance, or that the nutri- 
tious ſubſtance, by animal I proceſs, may 9 222 oil. 


We are next to eonſider on what: the Ifference of nutritious IM | 
E depend. This turns. on two heads ; 1. On. the quantity of 
nutriment 


r TUR ES ION TAE 


ngutriment each ſubſtance contains; I; On i its being more or "les 
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Sy! T his ele on two circutnſtances; x On 3 285 contaffünng the | 


proportion of ſugar, or oil, or both; and that proportion even being 
e it may depend alſo on the texture of the ſubject, which al- 


OWS a quantity of nouriſhment more or leſs eaſily to be extracted 


from it. Thus, e. 1 0 if my ſtomach extract from a plant, which 
contains a leſs proportion of nouriſhment than another, that nou- 
riſhment more ea/tly, it will compenſate for the quantity. As to 
'the difference, with regard to the quantity of nouriſhment each fub- 


EE 


| 
As to more or lef eaſy 1 This BRED. ariſes not only 


jet W, we refer r that till we come to treat of each 1 in particular. 


from quality of the ſubſtance taken in, but alſo as. often from its 
| relation to the ſtomach, or ſtate of the animal Organs. Nothing is 


more common, or more ridiculous, than to aſk, whether this or 
that ſubſtance be wholeſome. As to the quantity, indeed, the 
anſwer might be eaſy; but as to quality it entirely depends on 
peculiarity. of conſtitution. The changes our aliments undergo, 
are. of- three kinds; 7 1. In reſpect, of glans, 2. olf ſolution; 


0 


3 ak implies a change of the nature. of the fubjed, 
which: ſpontaneouſly is inclined to alterations, different from thoſe 


intended to be wrought by the aſſimilatory proceſs; e. g. all vege- 
tables are ſpontaneouſly aceſcent, and as there 1s nothing of that 
beyond the prime vie, it is neceſlary, therefore, that it ſhould be 


overcome. © Againſt this it may be objected, that vegetables are 


both aceſcent and alkaleſcent ; but I am ready to prove them all 


of the firſt nature. Do vegetables then become acid previous to 


— 


their undergoing any other change? 1 confeſs this is my. opinion, 
though i it is not the common one. For it is ſuppoſed, e. g. r 
in 


4 
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in the ſtomach of a ſtrong healthy man the food becoming acid, 
tends directly to the putrefactive fermentation. The arguments 

adduced in favour of this opinion are, 1. That an acid fermenta- 
tion cannot be carried on without a conſiderable admiſſion of air, 
and that the ſtomach, being a clgſe veſſel, excludes the acceſs of that 
fluid; 2. That the heat of the ſtomach is too great for the acetous 
proceſs; and, 3. That the . admixture of the ſpontaneouſly pu- 
— animal fluids would beides obviate this aceſcency. 


30 to the firſt eee the Senate] is not the cloſe veſſel hs, 5h Hol 
for it admits a large quantity of air along with the food, &c. 1 
Secondly, I have found, by accurate experiments, that the acetous 
fermentation can be carried on in a heat equal to that of the human 
body, I believe even it is not free of the vinous; although I 

confeſs that it will be drficult to conduct the proceſs in ſuch degree 
of heat, yet it may be done, and indeed it always does take place; 
although rapidly, and ſoon terminating. in the acetous proces. 
Third, as to this objection, Dr. Pringle, I think, has ſufficiently 
proved, that the admixture of animal fluids cannot hinder. the 
acetous proceſs,” but, on the contrary, that in certain proportion 
they promote it. None of theſe three circumſtances, therefore, 
are ſufficient to prevent the ſpontaneous tendency of the vegetable 
aliment to acidity; and I am certain, from experiments, that the 
vegetable aliment firſt turns acid in the ſtomach ; for every ſtomach, 
human or. brute, is always, on examination, found to have an acid 
preſent in it. Hence that aceſcency is not a diſeaſe, but a ſtep. 
towards aſſimilation : And if Phyſicians obſerve diſeaſes proceeding 
from this cauſe, they ought to be attributed to the Hate and 
degree of it. As to the ſtate or condition of it I think, it is this: 
Whenever the aliment enters into a high vinous ee with 
copious generation of fixed air, commonl y called gas fibveftre, as 
of the ſame nature with that produced in the ordinary vinous 
proceſs, it becomes a diſeaſe, and has the power of deſtroying the 
mobility and contractility of the moving fibres, and even the tone of 
the Romach itfelf, producing there flatuleney and ſpaſm from irre- 
H "ade 


% 


gular motions of t} 2 ESE power, and, at laſt, ſtupor, lethargy, 
apoplexy, and death. ' This happens chiefly from fault of animal 
organs; for though it appears, by Pringle's experiments, that ani- 
mal fluids do not prevent fermentation, yet they have the Power 
in their ſound ſtate _ oh a} whe man Hair. 


When acidity is a diſeaſe, it dee depends on the 85e. and 
on the degree or quantity of i it; for although I have faid that acidity 
is neceſſary, yet it ſhould only be of ſuch a degree as afterwards 
to be overcome by the mixture of the animal fluids. J have yet 
5 only mentioned the organs as the cauſe of acidity; but it alſo 

depends on the quantity of acid naturally in the vegetable, and its 
tendency to undergo the vinous fermentation. For the diſeaſe 
conſiſts not ſo much in acidity as in the vinous fermentation, For 
if we take in vegetable matters, after having undergone the vinous 
fermentation, their effects are not ſo much to produce flatulency, 
but depend on the quantity of acid taken in. Hence farinaceous 
ſubſtances, naturally aceſcent, when leavened, impede, though not 
© prevent, the generation of flatulencies; and hence the fame 
quantity of vinegar does not produce equally bad effects, as of 
vegetable unfermented juices. 


' Acidity, as a Aale depends © on the aliment; 1. As it contains 

a large proportion of ſaccharine matter. 2. When to that is joined 

x fre" acidity, which renders it more liable to ferment. Inſtances 

of this in the ructus acido dulces. 3. When, by a previous 

accident, it 1s put into a ſtate of active vinous fermentation, and 

in its fermenting ſtate is taken into the ſtomach, as new wines, 
ales, &c. Theſe are the gualities that are apt to be moſt hurtful in 

their conſequences. On the contrary, thoſe ſubſtances which have 

_ undergone fermentation, are leſs liable to produce bad efkeeks, 

and only do ſo ny their e 


10 the next late, this morbid tendency in the aliment ons 
on the ſtate of the body, "_ 8 on a weaker action of the 
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ſtomach (for J paſs over the effects of the gaſtric liquors, as we are 
yet but little acquainted with them, and as theſe effects depend on 
the ſtate of the ſtomach.) To the more or leſs briſk action of the 
ſtomach, may likewiſe be referred the greater or leſs quantity of 
nutritious juice emulged, or ſqueezed out ; and alſo in proportion 
to the weaker ſtate of the ſtomach, - the food is longer retained there. 


7 \ 
3.3 t ? 


Theſe are the circumſtances which ſhould: be in view, with 


F 


regard to aliments, in different perſons. - 


When the aliment is puſhed into the inteſtines, its aceſcency is 


more certainly overcome by the addition of the bile, and a ſupply of 


pancreatic and inteſtinal fluids, analogous to the ſaliva and gaſtric 


liquor; and as the aliment never refs in the inteſtines, it is always 


expoſed to mixture of new juices. Effects of the bile on the ali- 


ment are as yet little known. - Vegetable acids change the bile. in 


colour, conſiſtence, and taſte, which laſt is ſweet, and this mixture 


probably affords a new ſtimulus when the acidity prevails ;| and in 


this way our vegetable aliment ffimulates the inteſtines, produces 
purging, and even a greater diſcharge of choler itſelf... TR 


It has been imagined by Phyſicians, that aliments differ in their 


effects on the bile, ſome encrea/ing its acrimony, &c. but what they 
have faid ſeems to me looſe and inaccurate. Whether there are 


ſubſtances which have different properties with regard to the bile, 


dare not determine, and I think whatever is ſaid by authors on this 


ſubject may be reduced to the greater or leſs acidity. of the aliment. 


2. This is all that is neceſſary to be ſaid with regard to the aſſimi- 
lation of the aliment; we are next to treat of its ſolubility. Solu- 
bility always depends on the more or leſs firm texture of the ſubject. 


We are apt to miſtake on this head; for animal ſubſtances, though 
ſeemingly of more coheſion, are found, by a weight appended, to 
be of eaſier ſolubility. Solubility, then, is more to be noted in ve- 


getables than animals ; thus the huſks of vegetables are of much 
; H 2 oo more 


— 
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more difficult ſolubility than animal ſubſtances of apparently: the 
ſame coheſion. In general, the ſoft, pulpy, &c. vegetable ſub- 


ſtances are eaſily ſoluble, and the tough, &c. the contrary, and 


theſe are alſo the longer retained in the ſtomach. Almoſt all vege- 
table ſubſtances employed in diet are ſpecifically lighter than water, 
and conſequently than the gaſtric fluids; hence they will float near 
the cardia, and cauſe eructations. For ſome hours theſe farmer 
ſubſtances give no uneaſineſs, but afterwards begin to operate on 


the upper orifice of the ſtomach. 2. The ſolubility of our aliment 


is diverſified according to firmneſs of texture ; for, in proportion to 


the ſolubility, two ſubſtances, containing equal-quantity of nouriſh- 
ment, give more or leſs of it to the extracting powers, and in pro- 
portion to the quantity of nouriſhment extracted, more or leſs feces 


are left. Vegetable aliments, cæteris Proves give more Ss 


LEES Wich regard to the mixture of the aliment. CR 


the oil and watery parts of our aliment are naturally mixed, the 
ſtomach does little, But commonly this is not the caſe, and 
the oil and water ſeparate in the ſtomach, and muſt be at leaſt in 
that viſcus intimately confounded. This previous mixture need 
little to be regarded in ſtrong ſtomachs, but in weak ones ; in this caſe 
the oil and water ſeparate, the former floating near the upper. orifice, 
and caufing uneaſy ſymptoms. I have known many perſons whoſe - 
eructations were purely oily, and would flame in the fire, and, in- 


deed, this is the ſtrongeſt proof of a weak ſtomach. Oil is liable to 
x particular changes : Out of the body 1 it checks fermentation, but is 


apt in weak ſtomachs to turn rancid, and occaſion heart-burn, a 
diſeaſe more frequent from this than any other cauſe. Not only is 
the aliment thus diverſified, but*the qualities of the food alſo often 
depend on peculiar ſenſibility of the ſtomach, or idoſyncraſy, which 


here oftener occur than in any other part of the ſyſtem. e. g. With 
reſpect to honey, though, indeed, I think, ſome reaſon may be 


given for this, ſuch perſons being often affected with it who are 


affected with acidity, as honey conſiſts of acid and ſugar, the matter 


of mn. This ſeems to be confirmed by ſuch perſons exting | 
© at 
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ken impunity, when new, mixed with the comb, or when, by 
ing, its air is diſſipated, and its acid more intimately mixed with 
the ſaccharine part. I am not certain whether this theory be ſound, 
but though it be, it cannot extend to ſpaſmodic ſymptoms, &c. 
produced by a ſmall bit of egg, crab, &c. which ſymptoms can 
only be explained from idioſyncraſy. Theſe extraordinary inſtances 
lead me to ſuſpect the ſenſibility of the ſtomach extends further than 
is ſuſpected, and may be reckoned the cauſe of different taſtes, &c. 
The primary cauſe of the ſtomach's ſenſibility ſeems to be, that it 
may extend this ſenſibility over the ſyſtem. 
That the ſtomach is ſenſible to different degrees of ſolubility and 
mixture, is evident from what has been already ſaid. Thus, a quantity 
of warm water and oil is almoſt always thrown up. A ſmall quantity 
of oil itſelf will produce this effect. The different ſenſibility of the 
ſtomach will determine the ſtay of the food in that organ. Hence 
peculiar flavours affect this longer or ſhorter ſtay. To all theſe I 
have to add a peculiar effect of the ſenſibility of the ſtomach, viz. 
whenever the ſtomach is employed in digeſting the aliment, it ſeems 
to be an eſtabliſhed law of the animal ceconomy, that there is more 
or leſs fever excited during the time of digeſtion, neceſſary, indeed, 
in ſome degree, but when it proceeds to a noxious one it ought to 
determine a change of our aliment. Theſe preliminaries being 
ſettled, I proceed to talk of particular ſubſtances. 

With regard to the vegetable aliments, I have thrown them into 
three diviſions. The firſt comprehends all the different kinds of 
nutriment; the ſecond the drinks; the third the condiments. 
Again, I have divided the foods according to the quantity of nutri- 
ment they afford, ſetting them in the following order, viz. fruits, 
herbs, roots, ſeeds; thus giving the leaſt nouriſhing firſt, &c. This, 
however, is not ſtrictly true, as ſome fruits are more nouriſhing 
than certain herbs, or perhaps roots, &c. but theſe exceptions ſhall 
be marked gs we go along. Fruits are ſubdivided into thoſe we eat 
freſh, or thoſe we eat dry, or more concentrated. With regard to 

| the 
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the whole, I have not pretended to enumerate all the different kinda 
of aliment, as they differ in different countries; and as of many of 
them I have little or no experience : I ſhall, therefore, confine my- 


ſelf to thoſe known in this country, and from what W may 
be made to ſuch as occur elſewhere. | = 


In the Catalogue, legal blank ſpaces are left, which ſhows that 
all thoſe which ſtand near each other are of ſimilar virtues and 
qualities, and differ more or leſs from thoſe which are ſeparated 
from them. Among the vegetables theſe blank ſpaces indicate a 
natural order among the Botaniſts, which alſo points out ſomewhat 


of . reſemblance in virtue of ſubſtances thus ranked together. The 


letters a, 6, c, d. &c. fignify that ſomewhat of a general title might 
have been inſerted; e. g. at /a/ Srudtus acida dulces, bs b) Ren, 
< / hero eſculentæ. 


As to the firſt head, comprehending the Fructus al. e 


they are divided into recent and dried. Of theſe the firſt diviſion 


conſtitutes a natural order, called by Linnæus Drupaceæ, or the 
None fruits. The virtues of theſe, and all other recent fruits, 
depend on four qualities, acerbity, acidity, ſweetneſs, and afference 
of texture. By acerbifty I mean acidity joined to auſterity, or 
Anbticicy; z acidity and ſweetneſs are ſimple qualities, though Av 
times joined, as in the acido dulces. Theſe different qualities 
appear in the ſame fruit, according to the progreſs of maturation. 


Firſt AczRBITY appears, then more pure acidity, and laſtly, 
faverneſe. In fo far as fruits are acerb, they ſhould be rejected 
from our aliment into the claſs of medicines, where we ſhall ſpeak 
of them under 4ſringentia. We ought to obſerve here, however, 
that acerb fruits are leſs liable to an active fermentation, and haye, 
in ſome meaſure, the effects of acids in ſtimulating the ſtomach and 
ue ER appetite. Being of firmer texture they are of leſs eaſy 
ſolution; apt to be retained longer in the ſtomach, andy though leſs 
acid * are more apt to generate a noxious one. They 

have 
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have the cooling virtues of acids, but are more to be taken gi 
notice of for their aſtringency, by both which qualities they diminiſh 1 
the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, retard the paſſage of the 
aliment, and occaſion an accumalation and retention of hardened 
feces. s N ; 


2. AcivitY. In moderate degree acids are grateful to the 
ſtomach, and excite appetite. Directly as acid they are re- 
frigerant,, 7. e. they weaken the active power of the animal fibres. 
This is not inconſiſtent with ſtimulating, which afterwards I 
ſhall ſhew is often combined with a refrigerant power in one and the 
ſame ſubject. Again, by weakening the ſtomach, they weaken 
the whole ſyſtem. The acid of vegetables is never pure, but com- 
monly joined with a ſweet, and therefore in ſtomachs ſo diſpoſed, 
is apt to produce there an active noxious fermentation. 


3. SWEETNEsSs. This is the only nutritious quality of vege- 
tables, and as ſuch is perfectly innocent, but is liable alſo to bad 
effects from ſpontaneous changes, which depend on its accompanying 
acid, and the weakneſs of the animal organs. All theſe have, 
in the inteſtines, a purgative quality, from the changes they produce 
on the bile, acerbity as acid, and ſweetneſs as changed into an acid. 


4. TEXTURE. As of more aqueous and tender conſiſtence 
they are more readily diſſolved, and hence, perhaps, are more 
liable to fermentation. If of a very compact texture, by ſtaying 
longer in the ſtomach, they, however, are apt to generate a 
ſtronger acid. Po On re 


1 


| Theſe are the qualities of fruits; and one may judge from the 
taſte what nature they will be of, the ſtate of the ſtomach being 
Known. Let us then apply theſe general principles to the ſtone 
fruits. Theſe are of a ſoft lax texture, and their juices dilute, by 
which means they are eaſily diſſolved in the ſtomach, and for this 
reaſon they are apt to be taken in large quantities: As they are 
acido 
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acids. dulces, they are apt to ferment, perhaps more ſo than any 
others, from the quantity ſwallowed ; hence they produce a copious 
acid, which irritating the inteſtines, cauſes diarrhœas and cholera, 
taking their riſe more frequently from this than any other cauſe. 
Upon the whole, I endeavour to aſſign virtues in general, and I 
beg it may always be noticed, I except particular virtues : Thus 
there are plumbs of firmer texture, and therefore as little liable to 


| ferment as firmer fruits. 


of the four following kinds of fruits, the PLUMB is moſt refrigerant, 
and liable to ferment and produce cho/era, diarrhea, &c. The curr- 
RIES are commonly imagined lets noxious, but to me there ſeems 


little difference. The APRICOT is a ſweeter, richer, and leſs noxious 
fruit. As to the PEACH, I have leſs experience: In thoſe countries 
where it comes to full maturity, it may be ſafe, on account of the 


richneſs of its juice; but with us, its juice is poor, crude, and wa- 
tery, its taſte acid, and almoſt acerb, its confiſtence lax. Here, in 


general, we may obſerve, that the later fruit is always the richeſt. 


The ancients alledged, that the ſtone fruits were diſpoſed NPR | 


duce fevers, an effect ſeemingly oppoſite to their qualities. This 


they do by their refrigerating power, and preventing digeſtion; and, 
perhaps, in thoſe countries, may be the primary exciting cauſe. It 


is imaginary, that ſtones of fruits, ſwallowed with them, prevent 


their bad effects, and may ſometimes be noxious, as they have been 


he foundation of ſtony concretions, eſpecially if ſwallowed unripe, 
with an acerb cruſt adhering to them ; beſides, this ſhould not be 


confined to cherries, and, were it true, would extend to the other 
ſtone fruits. Although-I have mentioned only a few ſtone fruits, 
viz, ſuch as occur here, they are, if found elſewhere, of nearly the 
ſame qualities, and to be preſumed of much the ſame virtnes. 


The next ſet of fruits in the catalogue are ApPLES and PEARS, 


the Pomaceæ of Linnzus. Theſe have the common properties of the 


* fruits, vix. being liable to — acidity, &, They are 
5 | | leſs. 
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| less dilute than the ſtone fruit, have a leſs active acid, and ſo are les 
liable to a noxious fermentation; but being of firmer texture, are 
longer detained in the ſtomach, and ſo produce a noxious acid. 
Apples are, in general, of a more firm texture, and leſs ſoluble than 
pears : Some pears, indeed, are firmer than apples, but commonly. 

when ripe, are more pulpy. The pear alſo is ſpecifically heavier 
than water, and therefore, ſinking to the bottom of the ſtomach, | 
will be more ſubjected to the periſtaltic motion, and ſooner digeſted ;,/ 
while apples, ſwimming near the top, elude the action, and alſo, 
by irritating the cardia, produce uneaſy ſymptoms. Again, pears 
have more of ſweetneſs than apples, on account of which they are 
more nouriſhing, and, from the conjoined acerbity, are leſs liable 
to active | fermentation. Writers on the Materia. Medica have 
aſcribed, without founduions cardiac and pectoral virtues. to We 


fruits. VVV 


I had an idea of arranging N Fe a cat aces. called by 1 
Heſperidee, which takes in more than are here mentioned ; but 
their acid is ſo pure that they ought to be conſidered as condimenta. I 
have ſet down only the China oranges, which, from their ſweetneſs, 
are certainly nutritive, but from their acidity they are ſubject to 
fermentation, and have, TW the other al of ſtone fruits. | 


"4 a x 6, x1 
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The next mentioned are STRAWBERRIES and RASBERRIES, be- 
longing to the Senticaſe of Linnzus. Theſe: are very tender, and 
therefore eaſily diſſolved, paſſing off before a very active fermentation 
can take place, which likewiſe is prevented by their /fiveetneſs, which 
is greater than in ſtone fruits; on * which accounts they are very 


innocent. 


In claſſing all ſubſtances, . giving thoſe which FE ud to a 
natural order, I throw together the miſcellaneous -by: ne 
here; the eren, currants, eee 7% 6h en 


* 
0 * 
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CURRANTS, with us, may be always conſidered as an acid fruit, 
conſiderably dilute and very pulpy, when kept clear of the acerb 


huſk; they have very little ſweetneſs, very little nouriſhment, and 
are liable to all the bad * of ſtone e | 


Goos EzBERRIES are much ſweeter, more nourithing, and more 
innocent, and without the huſks are very eaſily diſſolved, and 
readily evacuated, and, on account or their NON: are lefs ſub- | 


eto active fermentation. 


Grays are aricher fruit and FARE for the making of wines, 
as they contain a great quantity of ſaccharine matter; on which 
account they alſo are more nutritive than any we have mentioned, 


perhaps as much as the gates and figs afterwards to be taken notice 


pf. In the unripe ſtate they are acerb, in their middle ſtate they 


are apt to ferment, when perfectly ripe, and taken in a moderate 


Ae chey are among the innocent fruits. 


Tfhall conclude what I have to ſay on the recent Rede Shs Pray | 
obſervations of the different method of uſing them. We have al- 


ready obſerved their effects when uſed freſh, Wherever we employ 
heat we change their qualities, diflipate their active acid, and diſ- 


poſe them leſs to ferment. Thus acerb fruits, by the diſſipation of 
their acid by boiling, &c. are rendered more ſo, and conſequently 
not ſo liable to a noxious diſpoſition» Hence univerſally, roaſted or 
boiled fruits are ſafer than freſh, We commonly alſo join them with 
matters whieh diſpoſe them lefs to an active fermentation. Thus 
milk, or, more properly, cream is often uſed, having that effect from 
its oily nature. We ſhall afterwards ſee what effect acids have in 
coagulating the milk. We alſo now commonly ufe aromatics, as 
pepper, which, by ſtimulating. and invigorating the ſtomach, by 
taking off ſpaſins, excited from gas Hlvgſtre, and by their antiſeptic 


virtue, enable them to reſiſt fermentation, and prevent their bad 


effects. Wine is uſed to obviate the bad effects of fruit, but this 
depends on its ſpirituous che and therefore pure ſpirit, were it not 
otherw ils 
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otherwiſe noxious, would be moſt eligible. If wine be uſed it ſhould 
be ſtrong. and ſuch as has undergone its fermentation, and is ripe 
and mellow. Another method ſtill of uſing them is with ſugar. 
This ſurely renders fruit more nutritive; whether it prevents fermen- 
tation may be doubted ; but, as I have obſerved, that ſweet fruits 
are ſafeſt, ſo muſt a moderate addition of ſugar to acid fruits; in or- 
der to ſupply their want of native ſweet, ſometimes wie uſe oily mat- 
ters, as butter in apple pie. This is a very proper, though leſs uſual 
addition, from its antifermentative quality. But in a weak ſtomach, 
where the inquiline humours are in leſs quantity, and leſs ſapona- 
ceous, the oil is apt to ſeparate; and produce ill conſequences, as 
W Ke. as we have formerly obſerved. | 
It hai bas a queſtion agitated among Phyle dice Kulte 
are ſafer before or after meals. The anſwer of this ſeems to depend 
on a knowledge of the ſtomach. In à weak ſtomach they are more 
apt to be noxious when empty, than when diſtended with animal 
food. Here likewiſe they cannot be taken in ſuch quantity as to 
hurt. In ſtrong ſtomachs there is little difference; there they would 
ſeem to promote appetite. In weak ſtomachs, even when full, if 
taken in too great quantity, they may be very hurtful, by encreaſ- 
ing the active fermentation of the whole. The ancients alledged, 
that the mild fruits ſhould be taken before, and the acerb after meals, 
as being fitter to brace up the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion. And, 
indeed, if taken 1 _ OT * the rule may hold true. 


Upen the aan. if: you ob the effect of the four Waldes 
acerbity, &c. you are then in a nn to judge of theſe and wy 
other wherever they occur, 


DRY FRUITS. 


None are fit, or indeed are ſubjected to this a except thoſe 
which abound, in their recent ſtate, with much ſaccharine juice 
It is true, that fruits of every kind are preſerved, but this is more. 
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for elegance than 18 part of food; any of the dijed Gulte I am to 
mention, are only ſuch as are nutritive. I have ſaid that ſogar itſelf 
was nutritive; nay, indeed, the very principle of nouriſhment, of 
- which we have various proafs : Thus the Negroes employed in the 
ſugar manufacture live almoſt ſolely on this, and fatten exceedingly. 
Another chief proof is, from the fruits which I am to ſpeak. of, 
which are remarkably fattening, but chiefly. in their dried ſtate. 
Again, birds, in fruit time, when the fruits are ripe, increaſe in 
fatneſs; and at ſuch time, Dr. Robinſon has obſerved, that their 
livers are enlarged ; whence we ſee how fat people are ſo much 
ſubje& to diſeaſes of > os Hay ny the liver. 


| The dried fruits 2 am to rent * are the grape, a and fo. 
They have the common properties of ripe freſh fruits, but are not 
joined with ſo powerful an acid, part « of it being diſſipated in drying. 
. Hence they are leſs liable to run into active fermentation ; but if 
taken in too great quantities, they will run into that, and the acid 
produced will have all the bad effects of freſh: fruits, in e ; 


diarrbææ, cholera, &c. 


DRIED GRAPES, RAISINS, CURRANTS. 


of this are two kinds, the uve paſſe mapores, or raifin, and the 
ue paſſe minores, or corinthiace, or currants; theſe laſt have mote 
acid joined to their ſugar, hence more laxative. I do not doubt but 
ſugar itſelf may ſtimulate the inteſtines, and be a gentle laxative, 
but its ſtronger effects in purging are to be deduced, from its con- 
verſion into an acid. Hence currants are more purgative than rai- 
fins, and thoſe than figs, on account of their acidity ; ;-and for this 
reaſon prunes and currants are nearly ſimilar in their effects. The 
raiſins will alſo have more or leſs of theſe day in proportion to, 
the quantity of acid WY contain, 51 {26 


| D A T E. bei 1% iow 8 
This fruit is now leſs gene known here, but is the com- 


mon food of a great part of Aſia. Were 1 to give a botanical 
account 
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account of any production, it would be this, as the palm-tree, 


whence it is produced, is ſo curious in its vegetation, and fo exten- 
ſively uſeful in life; but as I have nothing now to offer on this 
ſubject, I ſhall omit it, referring you to books where ſuch diſquiſi- 


tions are particularly treated. The date is of different kinds: In 


their beſt ſtate they are a pure ſaccharine fruit, free from acidity, 
but with conſiderable acerbity. Formerly they were much em- 
ployed in medicine, but are now juſtly laid aſide for thoſe fruits 
which contain all their qualities i in a enter degree, vis. 


F 1 A 8. 
Theſe are the moſt nouriſhing | of the dried fruits ; they contain a 


large portion of ſaccharine matter, united with mucilage. From their 


containing much ſugar, and from being viſcid and leſs readily 


| petſpired, they are more fit for nouriſhment. They are alſo, from 


their fugar and mucilage, uſed as demulcent, as their juice is moſt 
fit for covering acrimony. The date and raiſin were formerly uſed 
in this intention: The firſt is now laid aſide, but we retain the 


raiſin as giving a grateful acidity to the too luſcious taſte of the fig. 


The fig is alſo nephritic from its demulcent quality. They have 
been ſaid to produce lice, but there is no foundation for believing 


this, either from information, or from our experience of them in 
this country. It is true, that in their native country they make the 
chief food of the pooreſt people, who are generally An and 5 
may have given riſe to the e „ 


The next claſd we are to mention is thi cucurbitacee, of which 
many more are uſed in food than thoſe here mentioned, viz. cu- 


cumber, melon, and | pompion, which are chiefly uſed here. 


M ER. 


This is taken in great cities by the lower people as nouriſhment, 
but by the better fort is chiefly employed as a refrigerant, or con- 


diment, to accompany animal food. They have a bland inſipid juice, 
without 
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without acidity or ſweetneſs, approaching, as appears by their ri- 
pening, to a farinaceous matter. When uſed green they have ne 


nouriſhment, ſo are they only to be uſed in the ſummer ſeaſon and 
1 by the ſedentary. © Although cucumber is neither ſweet nor acid, 
pet it is conſiderably aceſcent, and ſo produces flatulency, cholera, 


diarrhea, &c. I apply all theſe to their aceſcent nature, though 
indeed its coldneſs and flatulency may be encreaſed by the firmneſs 


of their texture. I have ſeen them diſcharged with little change 


from the ſtomach, after being detained there for forty-eight hours. 
By this means, therefore, their acidity is greatly encreaſed. Hence 
oil and pepper, the condiments commonly employed, are very uſeful 


to check their fermentation. We have lately uſed another condi- 


ment, viz. the ſkin, which is bitter, and may, therefore, ſupply 


the place of aromatics. But let me obſerve, that the cucurbitacee 


have, many of them, a very acrid juice in their ſkin; e. g. the 
colocynth, which is of this kind, into a bitter of which nature it is 
alledged that the cucumber, by particular management may be 
converted. Hence it would appear, that, as the bitter in the 
ſkin of cucumbers is of this kind, it ſhould, Es only be 


_ uſed when young. 


4 M E I. 0 N U BA 03:0 
© Theſe have the fame qualities we were juſt now mentioning, 
but being of a tenderer texture, they are, on this account, leſs hurtful, 


and, as accompanied with ſugar, are conſequently more eaſily digeſted 
from its bringing on ſooner a fermentation to haſten their ſolution. 


All our watery vegetables may be conſidered as diuretics. Cucum- 


bers and melons have been reckoned remarkably, ſo much as to 
bring on bloody urine. But this ſeems to be without foundation. 
To me, indeed, they would rather appear to have a contrary 
effect. by encreaſing the watery part of the urine. 7 


POMPI 0 N 8 | 
Are only uſed when boiled, and therefore are more ſafe, as thaw 


texture is much looſened ; but at beſt 4 are a weak, inſipid 
ad. | 


1 
3 
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8 | This is of the coarſeſt texture. of the three, inſomuch as be „ 
hardly known in our gardens. | 1 
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Hood, except from the dreſſing, and therefore are now neglected, 
2 It tends to ſhow their nature, that when well ripened, or when 
WF \''" kept long after being cut from the ſtalks, they become mealy and 


farinaceous, and therefore more nouriſhing, and likewiſe fafer with 
reſpect to the effects I ſpoke of. „ 


We now come to the Herbæ eſculente, (c.) Olera has been uſed 
for every thing put into the pot. Linnæus has confined the term 
oleraceæ to a particular order of plants, to which the three firſt in 


the catalogue belong orache, beet, and ſpinage. ENS 


* 
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n e T and! e eee 

Beet is more tender, but leſs ſo than ſpinach, to which both 
this and the former have almoſt entirely given place. They are 
all of a watery, infipid taſte, with little ſaccharine or mucilaginous 


quality, and therefore are of weak nutriment. On account of their 


little acidity and looſe texture they are leſs flatulent than ſome of 


the other-o/era. They are ſaid to be laxative, but as they have 
little acidity or ſweetneſs, this quality cannot be remarkable. 
They are, however, aceſcent, and hence, if taken in conſiderable 


quantity, may prove ſo. 


Nothing is more common than the opinion that all theſe hw 


are of a nitrous quality. This was Dioſcorides's opinion, and he 
has been followed in it by almoſt every ſucceeding Author. But 


from a ſtrict examination of their eſſential ſalts, I have found no 


oundation for ſuch an opinion. The effects of all the olera, as 


laxatives, Lare very dubious. In weak ſtomachs they rather encreaſe 
coſtiveneſs, having nothing in them to ſtimulate the inteſtines and 


encreaſe the periſtaltic motion. They are, indeed, the moſt cooling 


and eaſt irritating of the aliments. What I have faid of the beet be- 


longs | 
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kn entirely to the herb, for the root is very fivent, and, according 
to Margraaf 's experiments, contains a larger proportion of ſugar 
than any, other root he examined. But the nature of this will by- 


better eee when we coine to m__ of r roots. 


| ee Theſe belong to an order of plants uch uſed in 
food. Their general character is, that they are rei rkably acrid, 
but not poiſonous; on the contrary, their acrimony is of conſi- 
derable uſe in medicine, and in their bland ſtate, being deprived of 
this acrimony in boiling, they are uſed in food. Hence I took the 
general rule, that all our aliment is remarkably bland, and that the 


acrimonious part has little ſhare in it: Of theſe we only uſe the 
braſſica and turnep as food, the others only as condiment. Braſſica 


is moſt frequent in uſe, and of this there are many varieties, as. 


colewort, cauliflower, brocoli, &. All theſe are ſenſibly ſweet, 


and therefore more nutritious. than moſt of the herbaceous kind. 


The diſtinction we make of them depends moſtly on their texture. 


Formerly we only employed the colewort, which has given place to 
the more tender ſavoy ; and perhaps this laſt will give way to the 


ſtill tenderer cauliflower. Thoſe of the 4raffica kind are more 


* 


flatulent than the oleraceæ, as having more of a ſaccharine quality, 
which enables them to ferment, and, by this means, to produce an 
acid in the ſtomach. I believe they produce theſe effects in a milder 


degree, in proportion to the richneſs of their ſweet, and tenderneſs 
of texture. On this account cabbage is rendered more flatulent, 
and hence a confirmation of the general rule, that flatulency is moſt 


- owing to firmneſs of texture: Thus cabbage itſelf, when very 


young, is . and leſs flatulent, than 19155 215 grown. 


NASTURTIUM . 


Is- uſed merely as a condiment. Were it not of ſeanty growth, it 
might enter into our food, for I know that, by boiling, it is de- 
 prived of its acrimony, and affords an agreeable green 8 
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MATERIA MEDIA. 


LACTUCA'AGNINA. 


This is a ſpecies of valerian: It is an inſipid plant, perhaps from | 
its being early taken up in the ſpring ; for in its more advanced ſtate _ N 
it is ſomewhat bitter, and then approaches, in ſome degree, to the 
four following. In general, all early plants are either inſipid or — 

_ remarkably acrid : TLactuca, a8 we uſe th has the general qualities, 835 
of oleraceous plants. FF . N 


Fo 6. 


 CICHOREUM, DENS LEONIS, ENDIVIA, LACTUCA.. 
| Theſe belon g to the ſemi floſtuloſes, or plano petalæ. They will 


afterwards be mentioned as medicines, under the ſubdiviſion of 

amaro frigida. Theſe are all lacteſcent plants, and it is almoſt an 
univerſal rule, that all thoſe which afford a milky juice are re- 
markably acrid, and many of them poiſonous. This ſet has been 
excepted, and ſeemingly with reaſon, as we uſe them ſo much in 

food. But they do not infringe ſo much the general rule as has been 

| imagined : For one ſpecies of them is very narcotic, and all are fo, 

in ſome meaſure, when old; for-this reaſon we only uſe them when 

very young, | or blanch them, to free them of their acrimony, _ 

which is done by depriving them of Igbr. When young, they 

are aceſcent, cooling, flatulent; when old, leſs aceſcent, leis 
cooling, leſs flatulent, which, perhaps, may be owing to taking 

the ſkin along with 1 But they are never uſed. without A, 
onen, wh 


en 
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This 3 is an | apiug, or petroſelinum. It belag & to a ſet of ds. 
often laQteſcent, but, independent of this, they have a poiſonous 
acrimony, on which account it is blanched, though it is never en- 
tirely deprived « of its acrimony in this way, but more ſo by boiling, 
when it acquires a mucilaginous ſweetneſs, and is then uſed in our 
animal broths, eſpecially i in winter, for _ ſeaſon it is fitteſt, on 
account of its acrimony. 
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A&P A, , 1 GU, . 


This & an intermediate ſubſtance between root and bar. 1 
its adult ſtate it is remarkably acrid, ſo only eſculent in its firſt 
ſtage of growth. This ſerves to illuſtrate the different. ſtates. of 


plants according to the time of their growth. There are many 


other plants, which, by age, turn acrid, whoſe firſt ſhoots we might. | 
uſe as food, as hops, thiſtles, bardana, &c. but aſparagus. is the 
only one employed at preſent, This is ſomewhat ſweet, more re- 
markably mucilaginous ; from both which qualities. it is manifeſtly 
nutritive, and more ſo than any of the clera mentioned; alſo on 
account of its mucilaginous j Juice, though it be aceſcent; yet it is 


leſs flatulent than ſome of them. It has often been ſuppoſed, even 


as we eat it, of very active parts: Theſe, however, appear to con- 
ſtitute a peculiar acrimony. quite diſtinct from the nutritious matter, 
and which ſeems to give the mell "Which 1 is percepable'ic in the | urine 


| fert, n uſe it. 


cl N A R A, ARTIC HO AK. 

The part in uſe is of a nature ſomewhat between herb and fruit, 
and js the receptacle, of the flower and ſeed. Artichoaks came early. 
into, uſe in Europe, and came into England about Henry tbe 
Ei ghth' s time, and then were conſidered as the. rareſt delicacy, and 

0d at much the ſame price as pine- apples now. When thus rare, 

many qualities were attributed to it. Among the reſt it was called 
aphrodifiac, but without foundation. In ſouthern climates arti- 
choaks are eat raw, as fallad;; with oil and pepper; but this practice 
is only fit for warm climates. In this country we uſe them boiled; 
and, if young, they are of a tender texture, and eaſily Ae. 
are little aceſcent, ſo not flatulent. The taſte of artichoaks 


is . e vrhich * them remarkably nutritious. 
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| Next to the herbs, I have ſet down thbſe. "Theſe are, igfled, 
herbs only in ſo far as ſome of them are above ground; bit they 
differ ſo much from every other herb and even vegetables, and be- 
ſides their virtues are fo different, as to make it very difficult to claſs 
them. Of the fungi, three diſtinctions are to be noticed, Truffle, 


N and Muſhroom, which jake i in the other fungi. | > 


TRUFFLE 1 


This is as gil in its goalities as Sedation, It neyer — 
above ground, nor ſeeds, but ſhoots in the earth, being a fings 
ſolitary ball, ſomewhat 'firmer than muſhroem. In this 

| they are never found, ſcarcely in England. From Geoffroy I learn 
that it is not aceſcent, but yields at firſt @ volatile alkali, which 
ſhows it approaches near to the animal nature. Hence its qualities 
may probably be deduced; and for this reaſon it is leſs flatulent, 

more nourithing, and more ſtimulating to the ſyſtem than any 
other vegetable; and of the great variety of vegetables, commonly 
ſaid to be poſſeſſed of aphrodiſiac virtues, is perhaps the only one 
which has any title to them. In thoſe countries where it is uſed it 

is never found noxious or poiſonous as the muſhrooms. It has 
been alledged, that on aceount of its firm texture it may be of flow 
n and ſo difficult to. digeſt. 


MORE HEE 


This belongs to a genus, called by Linnzvs plein. There 1 
two ſpecies, viz. the one here mentioned, which is not indigenous, 
and another remarkably fœtid, growing about hedges, the phalits _ 
Jetidus penis imaginem referens. It is of a porous cellular texture, 
not laminated as the muſhroom. The morelle has been faid to 
approach in qualities to the truffle, but I conſider it more as a 
faſhionable ornament to our diſhes, than as any has ___ 
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: MUSHROOMS. 


Phy ſicians have diſputed much about the qualities of theſe, 
ſome . Re: 1 them as a rich nouriſhment ; and perfectly i innocent 
"when properly choſen, others afſerting them to be extremely dele- 
terious; moſt of the fungi are indeed of a hurtful. quality, and 
with reſpect to the whole tribe the eſculent are very few. 
Eſculent muſhrooms are very nutritive, very readily. alcaleſcent, and 
more ſo without intermediate aceſcency than any other vegetable ; 
” 8 therefore a rich nouriſhment, and much akin to animal food; 
. on which account they may be indulged in conſiderable quantity 
| to ſtrong perſons. It requires, however, {kill to diſtinguiſh this 
eſculent kind; and very few have ſtudied, Cluſius, or. other authors, 
who have been at the pains. to diſtinguiſh them, eſpecially thoſe, 
viz. the ſervants who are employed to gather them. Perhaps our 
eſculent muſhrooms, if old; acquire a dangerous acrimony ; where- 
fore, as expoſed to all theſe. accidents, I think it may be prudent 
for the moſt part to avoid them. In the warmer climates, they 
may be uſed as a light kind of food, but here it is prepoſterous to 
uſe them along with animal food, as Bo rs da not correct its 
alkaline tendency... - | 5 0 


ESCULENT ROOTS. 


Radiſh, "Turnep. Theſe belong to the Aligugſc. which 4d 
mentioned, under naſturtium and braffica, to be an acrid claſs, but 
never poiſonous, and often good in medicine. This acrimony has 
given riſe to particular opinions, ſome aſſerting that they are cooling, 
while others call them alkaleſcent. Both, however, feem to miſtake. 
Their acrimony is diuretic and diaphoretic, and ſo diſcharges all 
5 the parts of the blood which have degenerated to an alkaline acri- 
7 mony. On the other hand, I have ſaid that all plants are 
aceſcent, and I except. only the fungi. Perhaps, indeed, the 
| | Ailigugſæ do run on quicker to putrefaction, but this is only a difference 
= = nn degree, and not in 88 Thus far of the //iguo/# in general. 
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w This, as > being 1 aotidp is. uſed-oily: as lad or lese * 
When boiled it becomes mild, and were it not for its flender tate | 
when young, and for the difficulty of depriving it of its acrid ſæin 


when old, and its 3 it 1 be uſed this "OT in the 
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5 This is uſd deprived of its acrid ſkin, and is alſo 5 — 
which is the reaſon why it is preferred in our aliment, but is a 
watery weak eg Hy: very OTE: and purgative | in when ag 
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: Theſe belong to the fen cal 2 The roots are cecagrkably 
free from the acrimony which appears in the Plant above ground, 
and of what acrimony they have, they can eaſily be deprived, by 
boiling: They are ſweeter than turnep, and dee lev aceſceo 
and leſs fatulent,, but Viel to $44 threg nin 3 


1 * 
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CARROT, PARSNIP, d SKIRRET. 


Skirret | is remarkable for being a plant from whoſe root Margraaf, 
of all the plants he tried, extracted moſt. grained ſugar, except the 
red beet. The carrot yields a conſiderable quantity of rich ſaccha- 
rine matter, in the form of ſyrup. From the parſnips, a ſmall 
quantity of grained ſugar, and a large one of ſyrup, is extracted, 
very viſcid, with a copious mucilage. From the ſweet mucilaginous 
matter contained in all, they are conſiderably nutritious. The 
quantity of nouriſhment is leaſt in the ſkirret, and greateſt in the 
parſaip, from different mixture in each of the ſacchatine and muci- ; 
laginous matter. In the ſkirret, the ſaccharine fermentable matter 


is moſt open, and therefore this, of the three, is moſt acefcent and OM 
flatulent. 


. 
9 
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fatulent. All three are taken from a claſs of plants which abound 
in a deleterious acrimony : Parſnip, from its ranker ſmell and taſte, 
is -moſt ſuſpectet and moſt ſnunned. And here I may obſerve, that 
the bland nutritious vegetables are agreeable to all, but in thoſe of 
a mixed or ſuſpicious kind we ſee many idioſyncraſies. It is ſald 
that parſnips, when old, turn very acrid, inſomuch as to have pro- 
duced mania and other dreadful effects: When old, they are called 
madnips by the Engliſh. Theſe effects, perhaps, might have pro- 
ceeded from taking hemlock, or others of the eee kind, 


i by nene 


'LEEK, bn 8, GARLICK.. 


Thee belong to the alliaceous kind, and are all ſpecies <fFignc one 
genus. In their recent ſtate they are acrid, but harmleſs to the 
human body: When, by age or climate, this acrimony is too 
great, we do not uſe = as food. In Spain, the garlic being 
equally mild with the onion, is uſed as common food. By the 
ordinary culinary preparation, their acrimony is diflipated, and a 
remarkably mild ſubſtance remains,, promiſing much nutriment, 
-whieh thoſe who can digeſt them raw will certainly obtain. Though 
ſometimes ſhunned as food, yet, on that account; they are em- 
ployed in medicine, uniting the two qualities of pectorals, viz. on 
the account of their acrimony, being, in their recent Rate; expecto- 
rant; in their boiled, on account of their mucilage, demulcent, 
provided the quantity taken be ſufficient. Some of late, in this 
country, have found in the leek a ſomniferous quality ; but this i is 
not yet confirmed by a ſufficient number of experiments. _ 


Beſides the three here det: ths are ſeveral ine be- 
longing to the ſame tribe, that we uſe as condiments, but only the 
| leek and onion as diet. In its recent ſtate the onion is moſt acrid, 
in its boiled one the leek retains its acrimony moſt tenaciouſly. On 
account of this, and ſome difference of texture, the onion is more 
eaſily digeſted, and more univerſally uſed than the leck, being more 


eaſily broke down, and more generally agreeable. 
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POTATO E 


This is an i Mia ſabltance, between eſculent roots and . 
farinaceous ſeeds, and is now of frequent uſe, being of eaſy, culture 
and plentiful product. Some haye alledged it has bad qualities, but 
experience ſhows the contrary 3 as aceſcent indeed, it may be flatu- 
lent, but as it approaches more to the.farinaceous ſeeds, it is leſs 
flatulent, and more nouriſhing, than any of the oleraceous herbs or 
roots I Know: That they are farinaceous there are many proofs, as 
they can be applied to all the purpoſes of the farinaccous ſeeds, 
as for making ſtarch, vinous liquors, &c.. Though this plant be- 


long to the genus of night-ſhade, and though the ſoeds retain the 


acrimony of that genus, yet the root is found to have no ſuch qua- 
lities, being, in my opinion, of the moſt innocent and ſafeſt nutri- 


ment. Hence then it would appear, that the rule of plants of the 


ſame genus having the ſame virtues, is not ſo general as is com- 
monly imagined: This, indeed, is ſo far from being true, that 
different parts of the ſame _ bow oem different virtues. 


; 


SALE. 


This! is a prepatation of the root of the prey UTE grows plen- 
tifully in Turky and Perſia. The orchis of this country. ſeems to be 
of much the ſame nature, though not ſo convenient, as it does not 
grow to the ſame bulk. The method of preparing. ſalep is as 
follows, and given us by Geoffroy: Firſt, they throw the roots into 
water, in'order to free them of the ſkin. My.author does not men · 
tion whether the water ſhould. be cold or hot; in my n the 
latter would be preferable; it is afterwards boiled in water, till, 1. 
fancy, it is perfectly ſoaked with it; the water is then drained off, 
and the root hung up on threads to dry, till it has acquired. a. gummy 
or refinous appearance. In England, it is faid to be imported in this 


form; but here we commonly have it in a powder. Thrown into wa- 


ter it melts into a mucilage, of a ſmooth taſte, ſomewhat ſweet. 
Both from taſte and mucilage, it is plainly of a farinaceous matter, 


and 
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and i is liable to the ſame inconveniencies, aceſcency and "EO 

tion, eſpecially aceſcency. It is extremely convenient for affording 

TIE | an extemporaneous mucilaginous drink, but, as we uſe it, it is too 

—- weak a nutriment. Hence T have no faith in its aphrodiſiac virtues; 

but it is very fit, Where acrimony abounds i in the prime, vie, as in 
* a8 we find confirmed by Degner, on that ſubject. 


"Many Scher det of we fitihaceous kind, might be . 
hire.” Several of theſe roots are, in their recent ſtate, remarkably | 

* acid, as the caſſada of Surinam” already mentioned. In the ſame 1 
manner the Laplanders uſe a plant of the like qualities, which. af- . 
sa mealy matter, with the fame management. In this country 
the arum ſeems fo be of the fame nature ; being, when recent, very. f 
acrid, by drying turned mild and farinaebus; and 1 make 1 no doubt 
but it might be uſed as a farinaceous ſubſtance in food, I know one 
purpoſe which it ſerves in | common with ot other fires VIZ. PRE a 
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It is the product of a ſpecies of oriental palm, called rodapanna, &c 
Me have long been acquainted with the ſubſtance, but often have ai. 
puted about its origin. We are now aſſured, that it is the pith of the 
tree above mentioned. When the tree is cut down, the pith is ſepa- 
rated from i its filamentous membrane, and afterwards farther cleaned 
by winnowing, and broke down into a fine meal, and dried in the 
ſun. Some ſay that this meal is made into a ,pulmentum with water, 
dried, and' afterwards formed into the grains in which we have it. 
This opinion I am apt to favour. Poſſibly, from ſome of our own 
farinaceous matters, ſome ſuch ſubſtance might be procured. Sago 
appears to be a pure, mild, bland, farinaceous ſubſtance, having the 
oil and ſugar intimately blended. Hence its qualities may be under-. . 
ſtood, being demulcent, as other Jarme, &c. It diſſolves in water 
into a viſcid mucilage, and it is owiog to its viſcidity that it is leſs 
rceſcent, and flaculent, than Miter Jari, Keeping longer, even for ; 
twenty 


MATERIA. ME DIC A. 


twenty years, than other farine, cad alſo in its mucilaginous Rate a 
long time. Hence it is conſiderably nutritious, as the Eaſt Indians 


ex perience. 


FARINACEOUS SEEDS. 


Theſe make the chief vegetable nutriment of all nations. They 
are ſubdivided into three kinds, 1. Cerealia; 2. Legumingſa; 3 . Nuces 
oleoſa. The firſt is the pureſt Farina; the ſecond is more oy; the 
third ſo much more ſo, as to have their oil ſeparate, and eaſily ex- 
| tracted from them. The Cerealia are of moſt univerſal uſe, Thus 

| barley, rye, and oats are the food of the North. In the Southern 


parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, wheat, rice, ind maiz. In- the 


Eaſt Indies they are ſupplied with European corn} To theſe millet 
may be added. All theſe ſubſtances belong to a diſtin& family of 
plants, under the name of Cu/mfere, or Graminaſce. The whole 
of the gramina are of the ſame nature, and furniſh aliment to men 
and domeſtic animals. All theſe might be uſed in food, bus we 
employ thoſe of largeſt growth and product. The properties of 
all are much in common. They are all aceſcent and ſaccharine, 
or by malting, convertible into a ſaccharine nature. Hence they are 

the proper ſubjects of fermentation, and hence they are aceſcent, 
though leſs fo than any of the vegetables yet mentioned. And 
here, by the bye, I may obſerve, that in my Catalogue I had in 
view to place the ſubſtances in the order of aceſcency. To 80 on; 


we tender them leſs aceſcent by a previous fermentation, as in the 
form of bread : So much for their aſſimilation- They are not ſo 


readily ſoluble in the ſtomach as moſt of the vegetables we have 


mentioned, eſpecially when made into a paſte ; but in this form 


they have an advantage, becoming not only more nouriſhing for the 
robuſt, but, as I ſhall afterwards obſerve, for all. The firſt ap- 
pearance of their ſolution, is to give a mucilage ; hence they are 


demulcent. Some call them aſtringent: I ſee no foundation for 


this, as any appearance of their aſtringency is owing to their de- 
mulcent property. So far of theſe ſubſtances in general. We now 


proceed to ſpeak of each in particular, very briefly, 
L 
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a IT 1 


This is a ebeter grain than moſt of the others, its 1 being 
leſs covered by the oil z hence it is the more common ſubject of of 
fermentation. It is alſo leſs nouriſhing, not only becauſe the 
fogar is leaſt covered, but alſo becauſe it breaks down into a very 

bulky meal,” on which*atcount when: made into paſte it is leaft ſolid, 
food, "16" that" barley * pottage, &c. makes a leſs folid, and therefors 
a lichtet *noyriſhaienr, It is, however, preferable for decoctions, 
as it ag fs vikid than any of the fariniceous ſubſtarices T 
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This, from: its "Sentra, 1 | manifeſtly of the fame nature " 
4 and if as large a grain, would bè uſed for the ſame purpoſes. 
As tender and ING a uſed in our . 8 
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| This is 2 feet grain, and from accidents,” as as well as . 1 has 
particular qualities, being in the countries where it is "uſed the 
food of the poor, and therefore not cleaned accurately from its 
huſks. Hence, and from its ſweetneſs, it is conſiderably aceſcent, 
ſo more liable to ferment in the ſtomach and produce purzins- 
which e on their firſt vhog it * Experience, 5 
This grain is a ir onger een ger, 43 e fweet- 
neſs is Jeſs obvious, the oil being more intimately” oly bland with the 
ſugar. This appears from more nouriſhment being aRtuilly obtain- 
ed than from the ſame quantity of barley or rye. It is of a more 
firm and compact texture, and from being leſs ſoluble than the 
wheat, appears to me the reaſon why it gives leſs nouriſhment... 
Oats have been ſuppoſed heating, and to produce itch, & 
It 
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It is abſurd to ſuppoſe any heating quality i in any of the farinacee. 
Heartburn produced from its uſe is given as an inſtance of its heating 
quality; but this is owing to the aceſcent quality common with — 
other farinacee, taken unfermented. Even wheat itſelf, made into ny 

unleavened cakes, as the oats are commonly here, produces the ſame 
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This is a more perfect grain than any yet mentioned, particularly 
it affords a finer Farina than oats or barley, for I believe it is ſcarce. 

ible to make a ſearce fine enough, in order to hinder its tranſ- 
miſſion. It is the grain of moſt plentiful encreaſe, even in this 
country, and, in proportion to the quantity, gives a more plentiful. 
nouriſhment. It is certainly the fitteſt for bread of any, I mean the 1 
Expo grains, for T 1 gas it is e by | 


- 


n 1 Ci 


This, both for largeneſs of produce, quantity of nouriſhment, and 
_ goodneſs, is more excellent, being of finer farina and more tender 
texture, as is plain by macerating the different grains in water ; for 
as the rice ſwells to largeſt ſize, fo its parts are more intimately 
divided. Rice is faid to affect the eyes, but this is purely prejudice : 
Thus it is alledged a particular people of Afia, who live on this 
grain, are blind eyed; but if the foil be ſandy, and not properly 
covered with herbage, and as theſe people are much employed in 
the field, this affection of their eyes may be owing to the ſtrong 
reflection of the rays of light from this ſandy ſoil; and I am more - 
inclined to this opinion, as no ſuch effect is obſerved in Carolina, | 
where i it is very commonly uſed. | | 


1 * 1 


Of this 1 have but little experience to ſpeak poſitively of it. It 
is an American grain. It is of a firmer, more ſolid texture thag 
5 | the 


i 
.- 
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the reſt ; it may, however, be broke down into a fine meal. With" 
water, it forms the moſt gluey viſcid ſubſtance of any of the 
farinacea, therefore ſhould be well opened by fermentation, to 
make it fit for tender ſtomachs. In our trials we have never been 


: 5 able, when we imported it in times of ſcarcity, to make it nen 
| ſuch a fermentation as to have the friability of our grains. 1 ba 
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This is a farinaceous ſeed, but does not belong to the fame 
claſs with the former. It 1s employed as food in this country now 
very rarely. It is uſed for ſome other purpoſes, particularly to 

ive a thick mucilage, of uſe to give tenacity to yarn in weaving, 
for which purpoſe it anſwers better than oats, barley, or wheat. 
J am led to make the ſame obſervations on it as the maiz, vis. 
that it is a hard, viſcid, leſs ſoluble ſubſtance than any of the other 
grains. It cannot be reduced to a fine enough meal. If we could 
PE it by fermentation, it might'be . in food. | 


1 thus treated of the principal ſpecies of the ct now 
come to their preparations. By much the moſt common of theſe is 
bread, and without ſomewhat of this form no nations ſeem to live. 
Thus the Laplanders, having no corn of their own, make a ſort of 
| bread of their dried fiſhes and of the inner rind of the pine, which. 
ſeems to be uſed not ſo much for their nouriſhment as for ſupplying. 
a dry food. For this mankind ſeem to have an univerſal appetite, 
rejecting bland, ſlippery, mucilaginous foods. This is not com- 
monly accounted for, but ſeems to depend on very ſimple principles. 
The preparation of our food depends on the mixture of the animal 
fluids in every ſtage. Among others the ſaliva is neceſſary, which 
ih | requires dry food as a neceſſary ſtimulus to draw it forth, as bland, | 
| 1 5  _  lippery fluid aliments are too inert, and make too ſhort ſtay in the 
= mouth to produce this effect, or to cauſe ſufficient degree of man- 
| | ducation to emulge that liquor. For this reaſon we uſe commonly 
= : dry bread along with animal food, which otherwiſe would too 
= quickly 
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quickly be ſwallowed. For blending the oil and water of out 
food, nothing is ſo fit as bread, aſſiſted by a previous manducation. We > 
For which purpoſe bread is of like neceſſity in the ſtomach, as it is | 7 
proper, that a ſubſtance of ſolid conſiſtence ſhould-be long retained 8 | 
there. Now I have faid that the animal fluids muſt be mixed with 
our aliments, in order to change the aceſcency it undergoes. But 
liquid foods would not attain this end, whereas me ſolid ſtimulates 
and emulges the glands of the ſtomach. The bread then appears to 
be exceedingly proper, being bulky without too much ſolidity, and 
firm without difficulty of ſolution, Although the bread I here 
mention only of our own farinacea, yet in different countries others 

are uſed, as ſago, &c. | 1 


Bread is of two kinds, Ieavened or unleavened, 1. e. ſubjected to 
fermentation, or only ſimple dough made of water. Leavened bread 
is of two kinds; firſt, as made of dough ſet to ferment naturally, 
and afterwards employed as a ferment to other dough; ſecondly, 
where we employ a ferment of vinous liquors. The firſt is a pre- 
carious uncertain operation in itſelf, and more eſpecially ſo in its 
application to a freſh of unfermented dough. This is the 
method uſed in the ſouthern countries of Europe. The yeaſt uſed 
in the ſecond more preferable method is a more active ferment, and 
leſs liable to accident than the leaven, even although it is ſubject 
to be uſed too old, &c. and ſo we find Britiſh bread better raiſed 
than the French and more ſpungy ; but it has a diſadvantage, eſpe- 
cially to ſtrangers, from the diſagreeable bitterneſs of hops often 
tainting our yeaſt, and ſo the bread as formed with it, The ad- 
vantages of leavened bread are to promote aſſimilation and folution. - 


As to the firſt, all vegetable food becomes naturally more or leſs 
aceſcent, and it is the mode of this that forms a diſeaſe, viz. when 
the vinous fermentation takes place. Indeed, I alſo own, that 
diſeaſe may ſometimes depend on the quantity of acid produced. One 
way of obviating the vinous fermentation is, by giving our food 
ſome what of the acetous tendency, or throwing into the ſtomach 
| | | | ſome- 
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leavened as to purge, but ſufficiently fo, in order to. check the 


- noxious vinous fermentation. The more aceſcent grains, as barley 


= and rye, are more@ſpecially purgative, and the huſks of all grain 
- are ſomewhat of this nature, while the pure farina has leſs of it. 
Thus then the fineſt bread will be leaſt purgative, and the coarſeſt 
N moſt certainly ſo. So * as to the aſſimilation, now with * to 
EE | the ſolution. 7 


ko al bodies there is blended a certain x quantity of air, and nothing 
romotes ſolution more than the extrication of this air, which is 
particularly effected by fermentation. Application of heat, of a 
menſtruum applied, &c. would be of little avail, unleſs aſſiſted by 
a-fermentation going on in the ſtomach, which is particularly aſſiſted 

by bread, which, beſides the advantages of ſolidity, &c. is of uſe, as 


having its own texture already opened, to prove a ferment to other 
food, Bread is neceſſarily in a ſolid and dry form, and hence is 


leſs ſoluble. To prevent this, and at the ſame time preſerve the 
ſolid form, is the NG of baking. To make the bread cohere, 
water is uſed, and there is no greater ſecret in the art of baking 
than the quantity of this uſed, which, if too great, makes the 
whole concrete into a firm inſoluble maſs. Here we are apt to of 
deceived, as meal, like clay, will abforb a Conner e quantity, an 

ſtill retain its mealy form. This mixture muſt be made not feof 


quantity of water ſuffice ; for if gentle mixture were uſed, it, like 
the clay before-mentioned, would take in too much water, before it 
would cohere. After the mixture is made, we proceed to drying, 
which muſt be performed ſuddenly, all flow drying giving to ſub- 
ſtances a tough compact form, while ſudden drying gives a ſpongy 
Porous texture. This is illuſtrated in making of paper, which, 
Oe dried, is of fine FRO texture; ; eren, if taken ſud- 
„V denly | 


gentle ſtirring, but accurate kneading, in order to make a ſmall 


d to have this effect. Unfermented, or too little fermented 
bread, will cauſe heart - burn; when too acid from over fermenta- 
tion it will purge. This then explains the uſe of bread, and the 
degree of leavening neceſſary, iz. that it ſhould not be fo much 


— 
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denly from the mill, it is porous, ſinking, and ſpongy. Hence we : 

can apprehend what are the qualities of bread properly dried: for 

the water, interpoſed as a gluten, is diſſipated, and leaves the bread 

in a conſiderable degree of friability. Its friability depends alſo on | 
the fineneſs of the meal, and quality of the ferment applied, ren- | es 
dering it fit for manducation and ſolution in the ſtomach : Hence . | 
the difftrenee between new bread and ſtale; the latter being more 

friable, and more eaſily ſoluble, is preferable, provided it has got 

none of the putfefattive taint : However, in ſtrong ſtomachs, this 

may too eaſily be diſſolved and digeſted, land therefore, in ſuch 

1 0 other De I tn . VT _* 9.1 ee 
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K to ante lysbed N which is uſod both here wad ty many | is 
other parts of Europe; this neteſſarily comes inte 4 fim andtough es 
cake, not having the advantage of fermentation to extficate the Ar. nn” 
On account of this cloſeneſs of texture, it will retain the Water 
more tenaciouſly : Hence the reaſon of the different form of un- 

e, bread being made out into thin cakes to favour their dry- 5h 
. which the more expeditiouſly it is done, for reaſons already 

aligned, withovt burning, it is the more ſoluble, friable; and po- 

ros. People obliged to uſe unleavened bread, have thought of 

adding "butter, to render it moöre ftiable; but Roi this, perfiaps, 

2 it! is lers mifeldle with the watery fluids, and thoſe i in the ſtomach ; 
and hence, as we have faid,; it is' more aceſcent, and: apt to produce 
Beitr bum. We allo\ſametithes uſe bread leavened to à very great 
"degree, under the name of, ſour cakes.” Theſe are made by adding 
'a good. deal of water to give them viſcidity, that they may be thinly 
Atcaded. To obviate the effects of this viſeidity, they are ren- 

dered proportionably more ſour, on which aceount, when taken in 
conſiderable quantities, they are purgative. 80 far wor TREE to 

| bread. | =—_ 

We now proceed to the other preparations of farinacea. Fheſe, 
when made into paſte with water, and expoſed to a heat capable of 


Nn our fluids, are e into —— maſſes; but 
when 
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retained in the ſtomach, till it undergoes the proper aceſcent 


as ſuet; on the contrary, that made of bread, ſtill remains, after 
being drenched with water, eaſily ſoluble. Theſe are the common 
forms of pudding, though ſometimes they are made of grain, as 
dried to a proper conſiſtence, and mixed with variety of ſubſtances. 


water, as giving a leſs tough conſiſtence. Eggs are alſo uſed to 
 obviate aceſcency, as being of animal nature. 2. Pancakes. Here 


by adding a large quantity of water, by ſlow drying, and other means. 


and, after all, it is very indigeſtible, and apt to produce heart- 


acid. 
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when al are mixed with cold water, and afterwards poked to a 
gradual heat, their ſolution is effected. This is illuſtrated by the 
preparation of haſty- pudding and water-gruel. The firſt practice is 
the moſt common, probably from being more ſolid and longer 


changes, while the water - gruel is little conſidered as a food, but 
rather as a drink, becauſe it paſſes quickly off. All the puddings 
are analogous in their preparation to the haſty pudding. The 
Farinacea prepared by coagulation are of three kinds, pudding, 
pancake, and baken paſte; pudding is of two kinds as made of 
flower or bread. The firſt is coagulated into a firm maſs, which 
we ſhould not be able to diflolve unleſs mixed with other matters, 


rice, millet, &c. In this caſe. the grain is firſt boiled, and then 
In all of theſe forms milk is commonly uſed rather than plain 


ſomewhat of a firm texture is required, and they are made out into 
thin Plates for the ſame reaſon as the unleavened cakes. More 


water is neceſſary to give them tenacity, and butter is added to pre- 


vent fermentation. 3. Paſte. 'This is ſometimes made of fer- 
mented bread, but ordinarily of flower. As it is to be converted 
into various forms, it is made conſiderably tenacious. This is done 


It would, therefore, be very hard without the addition of butter, 
burn and aceſcency. Perhaps this 1s increaſed by the burned butter, 


from a certain ſenſibility in the ſtomach, which occaſions all 
empyreumatic oils to be long retained, and fo turn ranceſcent and 
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. Theſe are unctuous ad oily, and liked the oil Abr blesdeg | 
with a ſaccharine matter, ſo that they afford a pure and ſtrong 
' nouriſhment; and that they do fo appear from experiments made on 
domeſtic animals. It is obſerved too that ſervants, ceteris paribus, 
living on low grounds, where the /eguming grow in great plenty, 
and are their chief food, fatten remarkably, and then, when tranſ- 
ported to the higher ground, they turn weak and lean, living 
moſtly on the culmiferous farinacea, and ſometimes cannot recover 
them without having recourſe to the former diet. That the 
Irgumina are intended for food, a curious reaſon may be affigned. 
The eu Veroui, indeed, ate intended for food, but the ſame 
ground cannot produce them above one or two years without 
being "exhauſted ; whefeds the leguming have no ſuch effect, and, 
interpoſed between the culmiferous erops, make theſe be borne 
more eaſily: And thus I have known a field, by altefnate crops of 
the culmifere and Jegumina, after twenty-four years, without any 
particular culture, capable to produce the ſame crop of culmifere as 
at firſt. , This practice i is very ancient, and therefore legumina yery 
nbd muſt have made a part of food. 
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| Legumina are of 4 more firm texture and les ſoluble, therefore 
their uſe in food ſhould be confined to the hardy robuſt farmer. 
They are more -flatulent than moſt vegetables, at leaſt than the 
farinacea. This depends not merely on that quantity of ſaccharine 
matter (which appears to be conſiderable, as appears from the rich 
ſweet procurable from them) as the bad effects of this are obyiated by 
its intimate mixture with their oil, but on the great quantity of 
air there is lodged in that texture, and which, during their fermenta- 
tion, is copiouſly extricated; and hence they are improper aliment 
for weak ſtomachs. They ire uſed in two, different ſtates, not only 
when fully ripe, (their effects in which caſe 1 have juſt, now 
mentioned.) but alſo when very tender and green, at which time 
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hi erin not attained the oil they afterwards gain, approach i in 
their qualities to other olera, and are hardly more ſenſibly flatulent 
than theſe; but after all, in compenſation for theſe ht 
their -nutriment is ee diminithed. 


"I the Catalogue I have only ſet down of the leguming, peas, a4 
and French beans, though many more of the ſame kind might have 
been added, as lentils, &c. but they are purpoſely omitted, as all of 
the ſame qualitics, and I haye only mentioned the three moſt com- 


monly uſed. 


"> 


The phaſeoli, or French beans, are here lietle known. in their 
mature ſtate, but are uſed with their cod in the manner of o/era, 
oo: which they are ſomewhat more firm and more nutritious. 

he phaſeoh, in their ripe ſtate, have a bitter diſagreeable buſk, 
atk of which they are more tender, more foluble, and leſs 
flatulent than other legumina, even the peas, and for the purpoſes 
of Peas, * the better ſort they are, for this reaſon, ſometimes 


OI both r S d ripe, are A. more tender and ſoluble. texture 
than beans, and hence the better fort ſeldom employ the bean, but 


uſe the pes for R Ce. ö 


"This term is not ftrictly proper in a botanical ſenſe, but common 
nage bas authorized it. All theſe confiſt of a farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance by itſelf, and have an oil in their compoſition, not mixed as 
in the legumina, but ſeparate, and eaſily obtained by proper expreſ- 
fion. Though this oil be ſeparate, yet, by triture with water, it 
may be united with the farinaceous ſubſtance into an homogeneous 


emulſion ;. and moſt of the preparations of nuces olaaſæ in food ſhould: 


be made on this foundation. Nuces oleoſe are leſs flatulent than the: 
Egumina, and. even. than the Jarmacea, and, on account of their 


copious: 
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copious oll, more nutritive, but hence more difficultly aſſimilated, — | 
and its effects appear by ſtuffing the lungs, eſpecially ſuch as were 
formerly affected with any diſorder of the aſthmatic kind. 1 
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Le us now proceed to treat of the Nucrs olraſee in 
have ranked them in the Catalogue according to alphabetical order, 


but according to the proportion of oil they may ſtand thus: 


* 


AVELLANA, CASTANEZ, JUGLANDES, PISTACEA, 
AMO DAL, CACAO. _ 8 
e N | Os 
This is leſs oy; and has its oil more intimately blended with | 
the farinaceous ſubſtance than in the reſt, but all this is to be taken 
with diſtinction, of thoſe nuts in different countries, climates, and „ 
ſeaſons. Thus in the ſouthern, drier and hotter climates, the oil is | 
more copious and ſeparate. ' Before theſe arrive at maturity, they 
are more watery than the other nuts. t 


* * * : * 
* & 1 


e ee CHESNUT. 


This I ſuppoſe was the food of the ancients, and not the acorn of 

the oak, which is ſcarcely reducible to food.. The later Botaniſts 
have very juſtly reduced the cheſaut tree to the genus of the Jagur, | 
and this was probably the ancient eſrulent one. Cheſnuts ſtill, in | 
ſome countries, make the chief parts of food to the lower kind of 
people, as in the fertile plains of They afford a copious 
nouriſhment, are ſomewhat of the nature of the /eguming, having ö 
their oil intimately blended, and much air being fixed IO ſub- 
ſtance, and they a are the moſt flatulent of the nuces olegſe. 


Theſe are more oily than the former, and have that oil more A 
ſeparate. „ 5 1 | Fa _ 


_ 7 PISTA--. 


e 


triture. If perfect. y prepared, no oil app 
London chocolate gives up no oil like the foreign, and it alſo may, 
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This ill more A in oil, and may ghee a more copious nou- 
riſhment, but it is ſcarcely poſſible to ane from hn the ter- 
binthinal o of the; — ace ft mods n 2vad 
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Theſe are the moſt agreeable of the nuts, but are no | where po- 


ae in ſuch quantity as to afford a food. They are divided into 


bitter and ſweet, and the oil is ſaid to be obtained equally ſweet 
from both. And, indeed, it appears, that bitter and ſweet almonds: 
are, only varieties, which has made it a doubt whether the bitter 
almond ought to be uſed in food. The farina and oil of it are ex- 
actly the ſame, but its bitter makes it ſuſpicious, as the lawrel bitter, 


afterwards to be mentioned, may be procured from it, and as it is a 


poiſon, to many animals. Some men, indeed, uſe them with impu- 
nity, but I think it a dangerous. practice. They are, however, de- 
prived of this acrimony by heat, and hence are uſed in baking; but 
we ſhould not from this infer, that the uſe of oem, when freſh, is 
nn : 


* 
r 


eee N e 
| Theſe contain the largeſt proportion of dil, and thence are © hardly 


5 uſed without preparation, by. mixing the oily with the farinaceous 
part, and on the acc 


accuracy of this mixture the quantity of their 
nouriſhment depends, as well as its eaſineſs of digeſtion. The cho- 


colate made in Portugal and Spain is not near ſo well prepared as the 


Engliſh, depending, perhaps, on the machine employed here, viz. 
the double cylinder, which ſeems very well calculated for exact 


on the ſolution. 


in ſome meafure, depend on the thickneſs of the preparation. The 
lution requires more care than is commonly imagiged, It is proper 
5 | to 
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to break i it down, a 6d diſſolve 3 it thorou ghly i in cold water, by. alt. 1 1 
ing with the chocolate ſtick. If heat be applied, it ſhould be tr 
done flowly.; for if, ſuddenly, the, heat will not only coagulate i It, 1 . 

but ſeparate che oil, and "therefore. much boiling after it is diſſolved = 
is hurtful. Chocolate” is commonly. required by people of weax 
ftomachs, but often rejected for want of proper prep paration. When 
properly prepared! it iö ealily dif diffolved, , and an excellent food where 

4 liquid nutrient vegetable one is requi ed, and'is els flatulent ban 
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Theſe leh þ an ao head of Dondime! b 00 they 
are even uſed only piekled in thoſe countries where they are native, 
and their diſagreeable bitter is by this means corrected. I _ 


* er OTE nnn on accom of the = "_ word 1 \copioaſty. 
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1 ortharl Narted! a ; quits about the uſe of oil, . Whether 
01 was neceſſary for nouriſhment, or only for Peer the great 
quantity of oil in the ſyſtem? Though the latter opinion be 
granted, yet I imagine oils are alſa directly nutritive, being copi- | 

ouſly mixed and intimately blended with the other parts of our 1 
aliment, and thus conſtituting a part of the proper nutritious fluid. 
They are alſo neceſſary for aſſimulation; for the aceſcency of the 
fruftus acido dulces would be difficultly ſubdued. without theſe. | 
Hence the uſe of oil and butter is almoſt as univerſal; and as neceſ . 
ſary, as that of the furinasea. They give an aliment which 

approaches moſt to that obtaifled from animal food. They give a 
more denſe elaſtic blood, and probably, too, a more putreſcent one 
than vegetables. Their viſeidity alſo remains in ſome' degree in 
the blood veſſels, on which account we ſhall mention them under 
the claſs of medicines. Dr. Ruſſel, in his Natural ' Hiftory of Aleppo, 
tells us, that in certain ſeaſons, when they uſe a great quantity 
of oil there, they are then diſpoſed to ſomewhat of fever, wih 
remarkable ä on the lungs, whe! * wear off on 
retrench- 
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However, as freſh oil is c 
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ec n the uſe of oil.” - Conſidered. as aliment, oil is dif- 


 cultly perſpired, the meaning of which ſhall be afterwards explained. 
Theſe are the properties in general of our oily . a 
oil or butter. Here a queſtion ariſes, Whethe r the Northern or 


Southern countries are ſupplied with the moſt. Kn ſubſtance 
of this kind? With regard to butter, it has always a quantity of 
animal mücilage mixed with it, and hence is eaſier miſcible with 
water. But hence, although from the mucilage it receive con- 
ſiſtence and ſomewhat of miſcibility with water, and hence more 
eaſily digeſted, yet from this very mixture it is more ranceſcent, 


and does not keep fo long freſh as oil, and hence produces diſorders 


in the prime vie. In the Southern countries oil is procured little 
diſpoſed to ranceſcency, and therefore, where it can be uſed per- 
fectly freſh, it is not iſo apt to produce ranceſcent diſorders as butter. 
But here it is not of equal advantage, and I never faw any in this 
country but had ſome degree of rancidity, and t we ought 


not, in any caſe, to prefer the imported oils to good utter. 
aly eligible, and as almonds, whoſe 
oil is better than that of oliyes, afford it but in inconſiderable quan- 


tity, I think we ought, as we have native ſeeds. which will afford a 
| -pure oil in pretty large . to enen, to [ay it from 
| them. | ld: owl 
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The adn uſe of drink i is to ſupply fluid, Balkens Saas iÞn 


conſequence of that to expede the evacuation of the ſtomach, and 
promote the progreis of the aliment through the inteſtines; for, by 


the contraction of the longitudinal fibres of the ſtomach, the pylorus 
is drawn up, and nothing. but fluid can paſs, which, by its bulk, 


makes a hurried progreſs through the inteſtines, - and ſo determines a 

greater excretion by ſtool, as lefs then can be abſorbed by the 
lacteals. Hence a large quantity of common water has been found 
purgative, and, cœteris paribus, that aliment which is 


with the en proportion of drink, makes the largeſt evacuation by 
ſtool. 


E 


tents of the guts are very fluid, 
reach the great guts before they depoſi 


veſſels, where all muſt be kept 
drink increaſes the fluidity, and gives tenſion, by its bulk, without 
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the kuba is firſt remarkably collected? It is commonly thought 


to be in the great guts, but undoubtedly it often begins 1 in the lower 


part of the ileum, eſpecially when the drink is in ſmall proportion, 
and when the progreſs of the alim 


are quickly puſhed on, and 


effect of arink 3 is, to facilitate the mixture of the lymph, refluent 
from every part of the ſyſtem, with the chyle. In the blood- 
fluid, in order to proper mixture, 


concomitant acrimony or too much elaſticity, and ſo ſtrength and 
oſcillatory motion: Hence drink contributes to ſanguification, as 
ſometimes food gives too denſe a nutriment to be acted upon by 
the ſolids; and hence alſo we can ſee how drink promotes the 


ſecretions. Theſe are the effects of drink in general; but what I 
have ſaid muſt be taken with ſome limitations, for the more liquid 


the food, it is ſooner evacuated, and leſs nouriſhment is extracted: 
Hence drink is, in ſome degree, oppoſed to nouriſhment, and 1 


cæteris paribus, thoſe who uſe leaſt drink are moſt nouriſhed. 


All the effects of drink aboye-· mentioned are produced by gap 


water, and it may be ſaid, that other liquors are fit for Kink in 


proportion to the water they contain. Water, when uſed as drink, 
is often impregnated with vegetable and farinaceous ſubſtances, but, 
as drinks, theſe impregnations are of little conſequence; they add, 
indeed, a little nouriſhment, but this is not to be regarded in a 
healthy ſtate. Sometimes we impregnate water with the fructus 

acide dulces, and then, indeed, it acquires other qualities of a 
derable uſe in the animal economy. All drinks, however, may be 


reduced to two heads; firſt; pure water, or where the additional 


fubſtance gives no additional virtue; ſecondly, into the fermentatæ. 


Of the firſt we have already tfeated, and the latter have not only 
the qualities of the firſt, _ alſo qualities che to themſelves. 


has ariſen, about where the feculent part of 


ing is flow; for when the con- 


t any feculency. Another 
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ſeanty ſecretion. In the. 7 5 
the mouth and fauces will alſo, in this Phy Sie increaſed, by. their ; 


e | expoſure. to perperual ix a wy vapora mg air ; 15 
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e liquors are more or Je poignant to the taſte, end 
44 better calculated to quench thirſt. „ Tpirſt may. | be owing, to Various, 
. cauſes ; - firſt, to defect .of Auid,in the ſyſtem, which oecalions a 


3 


e. mouth, fauces, and ſtomach; the dryneſs. 0 


1 thirſt 1 on a 11297 p . of | pike 1 th 
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15 that cauſe; by their RE they dilute viſcid food; 5 Kai 


indeed, they anſwer no. better than common. water. . In two way 
they. promote the evacuation, by "ſtool, and progreſs through, the 
inteſtines ; firſt,. by their, fluidity and bulk; ſecondly, by their 


aceſcency, which, uniting with the bile, forms the peculiar Ris nulus 
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formerly mentioned. Carried into the blood” veſſels, in ſo far as 
of the ſaline nature, they. ſtimulate, the exoretories 
and promote urine and Tweat, correcting thus 2 not goly 


they retain agy | 


by; mixture but e of che e floids. . 


| Many N in {he Bag of fermented. liquors, have only 
mentioned theſe qualities, rejecting their nutritious virtue, 


which certainly ought to be taken in; though by expeding the 


evacuation by ſtool they make leſs of the nutritious parts of the 
aliment to be taken up, and by ſtimulating the excretories make 


theſe nutritious parts to be for ſhorter time in the ſyſtem. , All theſe, 
and many more effects, ariſe from fermented liquors. Their 
aceſcency ſometimes promotes the diſeaſe of aceſcency, by encreaſing 


that of vegetables, acting as a ferment, and ſo producing flatulency, 


purging, Cholera, &e. ſo 88 wich vegetable aliment, as little drink 
E ; | E is . 
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© 8 mne moſt innocent is; pure waters and. it is only 


with animal food that fermented liquors are neceſſary. In warmer 
cſimates feymentdre would ſeem neceſſary to obviate alkaleſeency and 
hoat. Bat it ſhould be conſidered, that though fermented liquors 
contain an acid, yet they alſo contain alcohol; Which, though i it adds 
ſtimulus to the ſtomach, yet is extremely hurtful in the warmer 
climates, and wherever alkaleſcency preyails in the ſyſtem. Na- 
ture, in theſe climates, has given men an appetite for water, im- 
— pregnated wi with acid fruits, e. g. ſhetbet, but the uſe of this needs 
 ealition, ag. in theſe countries they are apt to mun animal /fool, | | 
tos tibch of the vegetable,” and Oe \thus"caufing SY Hy | 4 
R choleras, Guarthceas, &c 1 12 . ] 
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of varieties hola AP 1 1 only mention nt ws 
chic? heads on which theſe vatieries depend; firſt, they are owing 
to the quality of the ſübjeck, as more ot leſs viſcid, upon its capa= 
city alſo of undergoitiy an active fermentation, although, perhaps, + 
the more viſcid be more nutritious. Hence the difference between 5 A 
ales and wines, by the firſt meaning fermented liquors from fari- b 
naten, by the ſecond from the fruits of plants. It depends, ſecondly, | 3 
on the acerbity, acidity, nature, and maturation of the f fruit, Thirdly, x] | 
epends' on the conduct of the fermentation. In gene- 

ion is progreſſive, being at firſt active and rapid, de- if 
ig the fred Air, or gas Hlveſtre, at the ſame time acquiring JED — 
more acid than before. Theſe qualities of flatulency and acidity | * a 
remain for ſome time, but as the fermentation goes on, the liquor _—_— 
becomes more perfect, no air is detached, and alcohol is produced, | , 
ſo that fermented liquors differ according to the progreſs of the fer- pp 
mentation; = have different effects on the ine When fer= W 
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CONDIMENTA 


| 3 are ſuch · ſubſtances as are taken in with our - fopd, ta 
correct its bad tendencies, or to give it more I" to the 
; 3 e e are of . . L 
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Theſe are certain acrid ſubſtances that we take in to give more 
taſte to our aliment ; for though I ſaid our aliment ſhould be bland, 
yet the ſyſtem requires it ſhould be ſapid. This we obtain from 
the aromata, which ftrily are ſuch as are pungent. with ſome degree 
of fragrancy, as cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, mace, pimento, &c. 
which are the produce of the warmer climates. Analogous to theſe, 
in Europe are the umbelliferous ſeeds, aniſe, carraway, coriander, 
and the ſweet herbs. All theſe ſtimulate the ſtomach, and promote 
the periſtaltic motion, are antiſpaſmodic, taking off the ſpaſms 
ariſing from the flatulency of our food, and antiſeptic, moderating 
the putrid tendency of our aliment in the inteftines. From theſe 
qualities they are fitly conjoined with our vegetable food, ſtimulating ] 
the ſtomach, promoting the mixture and afflux, in proper quantity, 
of the animal fluids, and obviating the effects of flatulency. They 
ought properly only to be uſed in thoſe countries where they are 
produced, becauſe from the heat people there. live chiefly on vege- 
table diet. They are introduced here unfitly, and as a. part of 


luxury, as any antiſeptic virtue they have youls be overcome ** their 
ſtimulus, &c. 


There are certain acrid Plants, the produce & our N orthern eli- 
mates, where animal food is indulged moſt freely and ſafely, and 


where that being inſipid, is fitly e with mee 1 Abr 
ſtances, as condiments, &c. 


* 


The creſs kind. radiſh, 7. e. horſe-radiſh, muſtard, ereſſes them 
* and. indeed all the Algucle. Theſe give taſte to cee | 


V 
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aliment, imulate the ſtomach, and enereaſe the periſtaltic mo- 
tion; they have no conſiderable antiſpaſmodic virtue, are manifeſtly 
powerful diuretics and diaphoretics, ſtimulating the excretories to 

throw out alkaleſdent matters. Hence they are fitly conjoined with 
animal food. The garlic tribe have the fame virtues, ſtimulate the 
ſtomach, are diuretic and diaphoretic, and are uſed in our animal 
food as condiments. Theſe are the condiments taken from recent 
Ras there are alſo others, ſalt, | vinegar, and ſugar. fin 


5 


This is the moſt uſeful ſubſtance as a fapid, is moſt univerſally 
uſed; and leaſt apt to pall, but beyond that quality I am at a loſs 
What to ſay, as its effects are not yet well explained by Phyſicians, 
It is faid to be antiſeptic; but this ſeems contradicted by ubſervin g. 
that it is often uſed with vegetables, and that carnivorous animals 


are polſoned by it, where its antiſeptic quality would be moſt 
neceflary; while the graminivorous ſeem fond of it, and the 


huſbandman often gives it to his cattle; and fare here it cannot ack 
by its antiſeptic quality. Dr. Pringle fays, that a ſmall quantity of 


falt is ſeptie, and a large one antiſeptic : But hereT think the ex- 

eriment-was not accurate, as the ſalt he employed was the common 
table ſalt, which is far from being a pure common falt. How this 
impure falt acted in promoting putrefaction may be eaſily conceived, 


vi. by the ſuperabundant alkali, or earth of the ſalt abſorbing the 


acid, which would, in ſome meaſure; have prevented putrefaction. 
Till once it be aſcertained that pure common ſalt is, in ſmall quan- 
tity, a ſeptic, we forbear accounting for this phenomenon. Com- 
mon ſalt ſtimulates the ſtomach, excites appetite, and promotes 


excretion of gaſtric liquor. The nature of this body, as we. take 


it with our aliment, is little underſtood. As it has been found to 


be ſeptic, we, apt to run into extremes, have concluded i it produces 


ſcurvy from that power. Although ſcurvy is apt to be produced 
from falted meats, yet experiments evince that the ſame effects will 
reſult from animal foods alone, long continued, and falt alone has 
not 7 been deen to ä that diſeaſe, 
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This contains various ſubſtances, and. among the reſt a nutritious 
or a ſaccharine one, which,. however, in accounting for its effects, 8 
may be entirely neglected, and we only conſider it here as a con- 
diment. As ſuch, it giyes a grateful taſte to the aliment, ſtimulates 
| the ſtomach, and excites appetite. . As an acetous ferment, it de- 

termines the acetous fermentation in foods, and hence i in 2 degree i is 
of uſe even with 3 themſelves. 15 

* 3 

| It is enquired whether it is hurtful « as an d. and avoided * 
thoſe who are affected with recent aceſcent vegetables? In large 
proportions, like other acids, it may have bad effects, and therefore 
in ſuch quantity ought to be avoided by theſe.— Will it produce 
ſpaſms, flatulencies, Sc. like recent aceſcent vegetables? It may; 
for the acetous fermentation is never conducted with ſuch care as the 
vinous, and there is commonly in vinegar a faccharine matter re- 
maining, which has not yet undergone its firſt fermentation, which 
may be excited in the ſtomach, and produce all its bad effects. Its 
antiſeptic virtue is proved by experiment, and therefore is properly 
uſed with animal food. Its 1 Property, however, i is not enn 
powerful. Te 


Other acids are | uſed as 1 HY with: 4 . as 1050 of 
lemons, which, as acerb,, is therefore leſs liable to active fermenta- 
tion; but as their acerbity differs much in different lemons, the 
fame quantity of vinegar is more ſeldom found to have bad effects 
than of lemon juice, which, however, is more univerſally preferred 
to the vinegar, which, beſides its qualities formerly mentioned, is 
often ropy. foul, and diſagreeable. But in my opinion, if due: 
attention is given to the quality of the vinggar, it. is a much ſafer 


condiment... 


| Glauber propoſed the muriatic acid as a proper condiment, and; 


has proved i its uſe in ſeveral hatin purpoſes,. and ſays, That it. 
is 
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is incapable of fermentation itſelf, and preventing aceſcency in 
vegetable as well as putreſcency 1 in animal aliment. This, however, 
has not been tried, and as it is a ſubſtance unconquerable by our 
alfimilatory organs, it would ſeem rather to be conſidered as 2 me- 
dicine, and "ae e as x condiment, PER EM | 
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This! is one of the princips ingredients i in vegetable aliment, and 
We a pure and copious nouriſhment; it is frequently em- 


ployed as a condiment alſo, but cannot be uſed for the ſame length 
of time, and in ſuch quantity, as common ſalt, as its taſte ſoon 


palls on repetition. It may likewiſe be conſidered as an antiſeptic,, 
and, as a vegetable ſubſtance, is capable of all the. effects of aceſoent 


vegetables. With vegetables it increaſes their quantity of nutri- 


ment, but does not, I believe, correct their bad qualities,, or hinder 
fermentation, It is leſs actively fermentable than the acido dulces 
or olera, more ſo than the dried juice of fruits, as figs, &c. it ought, 


therefore, to be uſed ſparingly with vegetables, and moſt with ani- - 
mal food: If not over expenſive, it might be uſed with the latter 


as an antiſeptic; being more viſcid, and leſs fable to be ee 
by ſolution, than common alt. 


. Since ſugar came to by comments uſed, difputes Gave ariſen 
about its wholeſomneſs. I have already laid the foundation of 
judgment on this ſubject ; and many faults, without juſtice, have 
been aſcribed to it : It may indeed, by its aceſcency, be trouble- 
fome in the prime viz, but no experiments prove its bad conſe- 
quences in the blood veſſels. It has been ſaid to ſpoil. the teeth : 
Its effects in ſpoiling the teeth may indeed, in ſome caſes, be juſt, 
as where they have a more than ordinary degree of fenſibility ; or it 
may, perhaps, by what adheres of it about them, turning acid; cor- 
rode them : But faults of this kind are oftener imputed to-it than it 
deſerves, for raiſins are more aceſcent, and yet whole: nations uſe 
them with impunity ; and the miſchiefs of what is called in Scotland 
cating of ſweeties, are wrongly imputed to ſugar, When arts were 
| | in 


z 
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in a Hnguiſhing ate in | Europe, men lived much on animal food, 
and then ſcurvy was frequent; but now, when vegetables are more 
uſed,” it is a rare diſeaſe, appearing only in long voyages or long 


Wititers, where vegetable food is not to be had. Putrid fevers, and 


epidemics, are alſo leſs frequent, as may appear from Sydenham's 
and Pringle's Obſervations, which 1 impute to the more frequent 
uſe of ſugar. * pa now ſpoke of 35 70 in * we come to 
particular age: 3 . 1 | 


Coæatſeſt e is 1000 aceſeent, 225 l and MII = 
mentable, which is alſo increaſed by its viſcidity; and other ſugars, 
the finer and purer they are, have leſs and leſs of theſe qualities. 
From the qualities above-mentioned,. coarſeſt ſugar is moſt laxative, 
and moſt produ&ive of the diſorders ariſing from an active fermen- 
tation. Fine ſugar never turns drier, nor ceaſes to be nutritious, 
but is, however, always ſomewhat aceſcent. The lime employed 
never enters into the compoſition of the ſugar, and e Ne it 

teſs aceſeent, and 27 actively ſermentable. 


Havin g 3 the Condimenta, v we now come to kr Ot . 
ſerved by common ſalt, Sc. But as animal food only is commonly 
n bye common l t. 1 10 it over till we come to We 
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VEGETABLE ALIMENT beau SUGAR. 


This preparation is ſo performed, that che ſaccharine matter is 
intimately and every where introduced into the pores of the vege- 
table ſubſtance; ſo that preparations of this kind may be conſidered 
as entirely ſugar, participating of none of the qualities of the vege- 
table, excepting thoſe of the acrid kind, as gin ger. The ne _ 
be ſaid of 


VINEGAR PRESERVES, 


A8 vinegar is applied only to infipid ſubſtances, or which, by boil 
mg or ſoaking with it, become ſo; and ſo preparations of this kind 


may 
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may be cophered as fo many ſponges containing vinegar, and may 


tics, will go us far as vinegar itſelf only. With regard to the ſmall 


quantity of aramata joined to theſe, their * * be known 


from what we have ſaid dene. . 


| A N I M A L F O 0 D. ; 
We formerly diſtinguiſhed animal from vegetable food, by ſayin g. 


chat it required no aſſimilation, but only ſolution and mixture. But 


this is not ſo clear as has been commonly imagined. What gives 
riſe to this doubt i is, that carnivorous animals live on that without 
any vegetable mixture, or even ſalt, by which they are even poiſoned, 


living long without putrid accumulations, which, though for a ſhort 


time might produce little inconvenience, yet, in the courſe of life, 


would certainly produce bad oonſequences. | This accumulation is 


'obviated by particulars in their ceconomy, as ſhort inteſtines ; ; 


whereas in the phytovorous, long inteſtines are given to give riſe to 


putreſcency. Again, the carnivorous: animals are expoſed to putri- 
dity, from their irregularity, taking in water in ſmall quantity, &c. 
They are ſaid to be of quick excretions; but this i is contradicted 
from their being capable to bear long abſtinence, being glutted to- 
day with a full meal, and ſtarved perhaps for ſeveral weeks after, 
which would be in other animals as the ſureſt means of puſhing pu- 


trefaction to the greateſt degree. From all this we muſt rt 


| ſomething i in carnivorous animals to prevent putrefaQtion. | 


Fere let me offer Acbnjetrtipe viz. that the food in the Nebel 
1 earnivorous animals ſuffers a decompoſition in ſome degree, and 
becames acid. This appears probable, from the change which de- 
eocted or elixated animal ſubſtances undergo, theſe broths becoming 
in time aceſcent : Beſides, it has been ſaid, that an acid is always 
found in the ſtomach of theſe animals: IF it be really Go, it can 
proceed from no other ſource ' but decompoſition. However, in. 
accounting for the effects of animal food on the human body, we may 


neglect this, and. conſider the diſeaſes thence ariſing to proceed from. 


putridity; 


indeed be employed to increaſe the flavour of food, and, as antiſep- 


95 


putridity; ; for no1 
animal food alone, without nauſea, for even a few- days. Putreſcency 
takes place in the ſtomach and inteſtines, in the firſt producing nauſea 


LECTURES o ur 
na 1. as has been proved from experiment, c can bear 


i 


and thirſt, which would oftener occir unleſs 'obviated* by the acid 
of vegetables conjoined with it; in the ſecond, — purging, 


| n and dyſen . from 1 exhalations. 5 


Neri, as to the ſolution of W God This, though ſeemingly 
of greater coheſion, is of more eaſy ſolubility than vegetables. How: 
ever, I do not mean by this a quicker | but a more entire folubilitys 
tor yery firm animal ſubſtances are extracted and diſſolved in the 


human body, and the firmeſt, as bones, in ſtomachs milar to the 


human, though, at the fame time, I am convinced, that vegetables, 
which are not diſſolved at all, have yet their juices more quickly 
extracted than animal food, and paſs ſooner off. For eaſineſs of 


_. ſolubility does not depend ſo much on the firmneſs of texture, as on 
the viſcidity of the juice. Thus the more young and ſucculent 


animal food is leſs ſoluble than the old, veal than beef, lamb than 
mutton, &c. And Dr. Robinſon relates, that a Gentleman who 
uſed to'take an evening puke, would throw up veal unchanged, 
while of beef there were no remains. Animal food excites the fever 
mentioned as conſequent on digeſtion in a greater degree than ve- 
getable, giving a greater ſtimulus to the ſtomach, and ſo to the 


whole ſyſtem ; and the difference of animal foods depends on the 


putreſcency and viſcidity taken together. Thus young food, being 
more viſcid than old, though leſs putreſcent, is yetleſs ſoluble. Ani- 


mal food differs alſo as to its perſpirability, or paſling off the laſt con- 
coction. Sanctorius found mutton the moſt perſpirable, and Keil 


and he call oyſters leaſt ſo, ſo animal foods differ in their perſpira- 
bility, according as in their nature they approach nearer. or recede 
farther from theſe. 
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| COMPARISON of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE FOOD. 


Firſt, With regard to their difference in the lomach. What we 


| have ſaid of decompoſition, or aceſcency of animal food, never comes 


to a morbid degree, but the diſeaſe is always on the ſide of putre- 


ſcency, which degree, however, ſeldom occurs, except when animal 


food has been repeated in too great proportion, or too frequently, 


either from neceſſity, or too delicate luxury. The aceſcency, 


then, of vegetable aliment is more frequent, and ought more to be 


attended to than the alkaleſcency of animal, which laſt, even in 
weak ſtomachs, is ſeldom felt; while aceſcency affects much both 
; the foal and ſyſtem, | 


(2 .) With regard to their di ference of ſolutian. Heavineſs, as it 
is called, is ſeldom felt from vegetables, except from tough fari- 
naceous paſte, or the moſt viſcid ſubſtances ; while the heavineſs of 
animal food is more frequently noticed, eſpecially when in any 
great quantity. Difficulty of ſolution does not depend ſo much on 
firmneſs of texture, (as a man, from fiſh of all kinds, is more op- 


preſſed than from firmer ſubſtances) but on viſcidity, and hence is 


more frequent in animal food, and eſpecially in the younger ani- 


mals; all which makes it evident, that both ſolution, and the paſs 


| ſage of the food from the ſtomach, is more owing to viſcidity n 
flirmneſs. 


(3.) With regard to mixture. There is no inſtance of difficult 
mixture in vegetables, except in vegetable oils, while animal foods, 
from both viſcidity and oilineſs, eſpecially the fatter meats, are re- 
fractory in this reſpect. I do not know whether the difference 


of animal and vegetable foods might not be referred to this head of 
mixture; for vegetable food continues long in the ſtomach, giving 


little ſtimulus: Now the ſyſtem i is affected in proportion to the ex- 


tent of this ſtimulus, which is incomparably greater from the ani- 


mal viſeid oily food, than from the vegetable, firmer, and more 


aqueous. However, let me obſerve here, that there are certain 
O : applications 
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applications to the ſtomach, which have a tendency to bring on the 
cold fit of ſever, independent of ſtimulus, merely by their refrigera- 
tion; and this ofiner ariſes from vegetables; as we ſee, in thoſe hot 
countries where intermittents prevail, they are oftner induced from 
a ſurfeit of vegetable food than animal. A proof of this is, that 
when one is recovering of an intermittent, there is nothing mare 
apt to cauſe a relapſe than cold food, eſpecially if taken on thoſe 
days when the fit ſhould return, and particularly aceſcent, ferment- 


able vegetables, as fallad, melons, cucumbers, &c. . acido dulces, Sc. 


which are, in my opinion, thoſe foods which are the moſt frequent 
cauſe of epidemics ; therefore, when an. intermittent is to be 
avoided, we ſhun vegetable diet, and give animal foods, although 
their ſtimulus be greater ; and this, among others, is a proof that fever 
depends very much on the cold fit. Upon the whole, in attending 
to theſe four heads, viz. Aſſimilation, Solution, Mixture, and Sti- 


maulus, we ſhall be able to judge of the choice of food with regard. 


to the ſlomach. . 


Next, as to the inteſtines. When the putreſcency of animal food 
has gone too far, it produces, as I have ſaid, an active ſtimulus, 
cauſing diarrhea, diſentery, &c. But thele effects are but rare; 
whereas from vegetable food and its acid, which, united with the 
bile, proves a pretty ſtrong ſtimulus, they more frequently occur, but 
luckily, however, are of leſs conſequence, if the refrigeration is not 
very great. In the autumnal ſeaſon, when there is a tendency to 
| dyſentery, if it is obſerved that eating of fruits bring it on, it is ra- 
ther to be aſcribed to their cooling than ſtimulating the inteſtines. 


As to tbe effect of animal and vegetable food on ſtool. Wherever 
neither putrefaction, nor acidity, have gone a great length, I alledge | 
that animal food keeps the belly more regular, and vegetable food 
gives a greater proportion of fæculent matter, and when exſuccated. 
by the ſtomach and-inteſtines, is more apt to ſtagnate, and produce 
flow belly and coſtiveneſs than animal ſtimulating food, which, be- 
fore it comes to the great guts, where ſtoppage is made, has attained. 
8 — | | V 
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@ puttefaQtive tendency, and gives a proper ſtimulus, and thus thoſe 
who are coſtive, from vegetable food, when they have ae to 
a are in this repos denen 


. B affects of animal * vegetable foods in the 5 00 veſſels. They 
| both give a blood of the fame kind, but of different quality. Ani- 
mal food gives it in greater quantity, being wholly, as the expreſſion 
is, convertible in ſuccum et ſanguinem, and of eaſy digeſtion ; where- 
as the vegetable is more watery, and contains a portion of uncon- 
querable ſaline matter, which cauſes it to be thrown out of the 
body by ſome excretion. Animal food affords a more denſe ſtimu- 
lating elaſtic blood than vegetable, ſtretching and cauſing a greater 
reſiſtance to the ſolids, and again exciting their ſtronger action. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that aceſcency of vegetable food is carried into 
the blood veſſels, and there exerts its effects; but the tendency of 


animal fluids is fo ſtrong to alkaleſcency, that I cannot be perſuaded 


an acid acrimony ever exiſted in animal blood. - Animal food alone 

will ſoon produce an alkaleſcent acrimony, and if a perſon who lives 

entirely on vegetables, were to take no food 1 a few days, his acri- 
RO WORE: be alkeleſtent. Hg fy 


We ert to wh notics of the quantity of nutriment theſe 
different foods afford. Nutriment is of two kinds; the firſt repairs 
the waſte of the ſolid fibres, the other ſupplies certain fluids: The 
Chief of theſe fluids is oil. Now, as animal food is eaſier converted, 
and alſo longer retained in the ſyſtem, and as it contains a greater 
proportion of oil, it will afford both kinds of nutriment more co- 
piouſly than vegetables. A proof that corpulency is produced moſt 
by animal food is, that in England there are more fat e than 
eee enen 1 255 


5. Laſtly, Us 10 the | ferent degrees of perſpirability of A foods. 
"This i is not yet properly determined. Sanctorius conſtantly ſpeaks 
of mutton as the moſt perſpirable of all food, and of vegetables as 


checking perſpiration. This is a conſequence of the different ſti- 
O 2 | mulus 
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| 8 thoſe Goods! give to the ſtomach, ſo that perſons who live on 


vegetables have not their perſpiration ſo ſuddenly. excited. In time 


of digeſtion, perſpiration is ſtopped from whatever food, much 
more ſo from cooling vegetables. Another reaſon why vegetables 


are leſs perſpirable, is, becauſe their aqueo - ſaline juices determine 


them to go off by urine, while the more perfectly mixed animal 
food is more equally diffuſed over the ſyſtem, and ſo goes off by 


perſpiration. Hence Sanctorius's accounts may be underſtood ; for 
vegetable aliment is not langer retained in the body, but moſtly 
takes the courſe of the kidneys. - Both are equally perſpirable in 


this reſpect, viz. that a perſon living on either, returning once a 
day to his uſual weight; and if we conſider the little nouriſhment of 
vegetables, and the great tendency of animal food to corpulency, 
. we mult allow that vegetable is more e en than animal . 


1 85 — 


ſlide 1 cannot carols FIR ae 10 1 RA Whether man 
was deſigned for animal or vegetable food? This queſtion has been 
managed unfairly; for in all other animals they take it up as a fact, 


by obſerving what the animal chuſes ; but they tell us man's reaſon 
leads him aſtray. For my part, I conceive little in this argument ; 


for if in thoſe countries where no prejudice of cuſtom prevails, E ſee 
people live promiſcuouſly on both, I conclude. Nature has deſigned. 
both for them; and, indeed, when we examine the ſtructure of 
man's body, his teeth, ſtomach; and inteſtines, we find Nature has 


deſigned him for a mixed aliment. He has dentes incifivi & canini 


like the carnivorous, and a double row of grinders like the gramini- 
vorous. His ſtomach approaches to that of the carnivorous animals, 
and his inteſtines in a middle between both, not ſo long as the phy- 
tovorous, but not ſo ſhort as the carnivorous animals. But I would 
truſt more to inſtinct producing practice, abſtracted from artificial 
opinions; and in theſe caſes we find the uſe of animals and vegeta- 


bles premiſcuouſiy. The Pythagoreans, and their modern imitators, 
the Brachmans, live on vegetables, merely from prejudice of opi- 


nion; and we need not heed mythologiſts, who tells us that 
man 


—_— . 
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man at firſt lived on vegetables, as their accounts are not founded on 
fact. They are oppoſed by this, that there are many nations ſtil} in 
a crude ſtate, and whom luxury has not yet perverted, who are 
ſo far from living on vegetable food, that, from climate: they are 
obliged to live pretty entirely on animals; and the ſtate of the 
Hunter and Shepherd is more e and more a than that 
of NIECE ee ” e ard, 0% 1957 
I m 
With . to the effects of theſe 1 on men; e alleles, 
wes are no perſons who live entirely « on vegetables; and the Py- 
thagoreans themſelves eat milk; and thoſe who do ſo moſtly, as the 
Pythagoreans above-mentioned, - are weakly, fickly, and meagre, 
labouring under a conſtant diarrbæa, and ſeveral other diſeaſes. 
None of the hardy robuſt laborious live on theſe, but chiefly ſuch 
as gain a livelihood by the exertion of their mental faculties, as in 
the Eaſt Indies, factors and brokers; and this method of life is now 


confined to the hot climates, where vegetable diet, without inconve- 


nience, may be carried to great exceſs. Though it be granted, 
therefore, that man is intended to live on theſe different foods Pro- 
miſcuouſly, yet the vegetable ſhould be in very great proportion. 
Thus the Laplanders are ſaid to live entirely on animal food; but 
this ĩs contradicted by the beſt accounts; for Linnæus ſays, that be- 
ſides milk, which they take. ſour; to obviate the bad effects of animal 


food, they uſe alſo ca/la, menyant hes, and many other plants copi- 


there is no inſtance of any nation living entirely either 


on vegetable or animal food, though there are indeed ſome who 


live, particularly on one or other in the greateſt proportion, In the 
bald countries, e. g. the inhabitants live chiefly on animal food, on 


t of the rigour of the Saanen, their nne, e ang 


| vu —_ to Acre 


of more importance is hi following ho 55 W queſtion; | 


viz. In what proportion animal. and vegetable ought-to be mixed? 


Firſt, I ſhall obſerve, that when I ſpeak of animal. or vegetable 
Ns I mean thoſe foods given in great proportion. To g 
then 3 
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chen; rss food gives mort fttengih to he ſyftem, Lt Bs nom 
aphoriſm of Sanctorius, that pindus addir Fobur, which may be ex- 


degree of tenfion for the performance of ſtrong oſcillations. Now 
animal food not only goes a greater way ii ſupplying fluid, but alſo 


_ gives the fluid more denſe and elaſtic. - The art of giving the utmoſt 


ſtrength to the ſyſtem is beſt underſtood by thoſe who breed fight= 
ing cocks. Theſe people raiſe the cocks to a certain weight, which 
muſt bear a certain proportion to the other parts of the ſyſtem, and 
which, at the ſane time, is ſo nicely proportioned, as that on loſing 
a few ounces bf it; their ſtrength is very conſiderably impaired. 


Dr. Robinſon, of Dublin, has obſerved, that the force and weight of 


the Altem ought to be determined by the largeneſs of the heart, and 
its proportion” o the ſyſtem for a large heart will give large blood 
refſels; while, at the fame time, the viſcera are leſs, particularly the liver, 


4 which laſt being encreaſed in fize, a greater quantity of fluid is deter- 


mined into the cellular texture, and lels into the ſanguineous ſyſtem, 
Homes we ſer <7 — egg hag 8 ſredprh; by filling the ſan« 
uiferous veſſels. beſtow on cocks, tlie an- 
_ did on the — bey proper nouriſhment bringing them to 
4 great degree of ſtrengti and agikty! It is ſaid that men were at 


by 'fed on fig, a Proof of which" we Have ſald formerly ef 'their 


nutritious quality; However, in this reſpect they were ſbn found 
to fall far hort of animal food; and thus we ſee, that men, in ſome 


meaſure; will work in proportion to the quality of their fübd. The 
Erigliſh labour more than the Scots, and wherever men are expoſed 


to bard labour, their food (ould be animal. Animal food, ul. 


though it gives ſtrepgth, yet loads the body; and Hippocrates long 
ago obſerved, chat the athletic habit, by a ſmall enervaſe, was ex- 


poſed to the greateſt hazards. Hence it is only proper for bodily 
labours, and entirely improper for mental exerciſes ; for whoever 


would keep his mind acute and ee will exceed rather on 
the fide of vegetable vod. Even the body is oppreſſed with Animal 


food; a full meal always produces dulneſs, lazineſs, aud yawning ; 


. ny iis can whoſe 51 | 
e 
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take! ad rantages, is always performed by avoiding a large n | 


of animal food. Farther, with mo to the ſtrength of the body, 
animal food in the firſt ſtage of life is hardly neceſſary to give 


ſtrength; in manhood, when we are expoſed to active ſciences, it is 


more allowable ; and even in the decline of life, ſome proportion of 
it is neceſſary. to keep the body in vigour, There are ſomè diſeaſes, 
which come on at the decay of life, at leaſt aggravated by it; among 
theſe I mean the Gout. This, when it is in the ſyſtem, and does 
not appear with inflammation in the extremities, has pernicious 
effects there, attacking the lungs, ſtomach, head, &c. Now to deter- 
mine this to the extremities, a large proportion of animal food is ne- 


en een as be dana is cee ee of mucherereiſs. 


el fd. although: it gives 8 gth, is yet bf lar W to ö 
tie ſyſtem, as it produces plethora and all its conſequences. As a 


ſtimulus to the ſtomach and to the whole ſyſtem, it excites fever, 


urges tbe circulation, and promotes perſpiration. The ſyſtem, 
however, by the repetition of theſe. ſinuli, is ſoon worn out; and 
a man who has early uſed the athletic diet, is either early carried 


off by inflammatory diſeaſes, or, if he takes exerciſe ſufficient to 


render that diet ſalutary, ſuch an accumulation is made of putreſcent 
fluids, as in his after life lays a foundation of the moſt inyeterate 
ehronic diſtempers. Therefore it is to be. queſtioned, whether 
we ſhould deſire this high degree of bodily ſtrength, with all the 
inconveniencies and dangers. Plain it is, that thoſe who are chiefly 
employed in mental reſearches, and not expoſed to too much bodily 
labour, ſhould avoid an exceſs of animal food. There is a: 
diſeaſe which ſeems to require animal food, viz. the hyſteric or 


hypochondriac, which to me ſeems to be very much a-kin to the 


Gout, affecting the alimentary canal. All people affected with this 
diſeaſe are much diſpoſed to aceſcency, and I have ſeen it go ſo far, 
that no other vegetable but bread could be taken in, without 


occaſioning the worſt conſequences. . Here then we are obliged to- 


_ preſcribe an animal diet, even to thoſe of very weak organs, for it 
n. obviates the ſym ptoms. 3 Lhave known ſeveral 
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inſtances of ſcurvy i in exceſs produced 'by a long continued uſe of 


this diet, which it is always unlucky to be obliged to preſeribe; 


and when it is abſolutely neceſſary to preſcribe, it ſhould be Joined 


with as much of the vegetable as poſſible, and when a cure is 


performed, we ſhould gradually recur to that again. If this luxurious 


age could be perſuaded, this diſeaſe might be removed with much 
leſs danger, by exerciſe, freſh air, and ee warm As ; 
verry” and late hours. | 


Next, let us ner the FE FRO The chief i inconve- 
niency of this is difficulty of aſſimilation, which, however, in the 


- vigorous and exerciſed, will not be liable to occur. In warm 


climates the aſſimilation of vegetable aliment is more eaſy, ſo that 
there it may be more uſed, and when Joined to exerciſe gives a 
pretty tolerable: degree of ſtrength and vigour and though the 
general rule be in favour of animal diet, for giving ſtrength, yet 
there are many inſtances of their being remarkably produced from 
— Vegetable diet has this advantage, that it whets the 
appetite, and that we can hardly ſuffer from a full meal of it. 
Beſides the diſorders it is liable to produce in the primæ viæ, and its 
falling ſhort to give ſtrength, I do not know any bad conſequences 


it can produce i in the blood veſſels, for where there is no inſtance - 


where its. peculiar acrimony was ever carried there, and it is cer- 
tainly leſs putrifiable than animal food; nor without the utmoſt 


indolence, and a ſharp appetite, does it give generally plethora, or - 
any of its conſequences 3 ſo that we cannot here but conclude, that 


a large * of — 980 is . for 5 e of 


mankind, | 


There! is no error in this country more 8 or more com- 


mon, than the neglect of bread ; for it is the ſafeſt of vegetable ali - 


ment, and the beſt corrector of animal food ; and, by a large propor- 
tion of this alone, have I obviated its bad conſequences, when uſed 
in a hypochondriac ſtate. The French apparently have as much 


| are food on their tables as the Britons, and yet, * a greater uſe 
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of bread, and the dried acid fruits, its bad effects are prevented ; 
and therefore bread ſhould be particularly uſed by the Engliſh, as 
they are ſo voracious of animal food. Vegetable food is not only 
neceſſary to ſecure health, but long life; and, as we have ſaid, in in- 
fancy and youth we ſhould be confined to it moſtly; in manhood, 
and decay: of life, uſe animal; and, near the end, Mn again. 


There is another tion much . viz. What are the 77 : 
 fetts of variety in food? Is it neceſſary and allowable, or univer- 
ſally hurtful? Variety of a certain kind ſeems to me neceſſary, as 

vegetable and animal foods have their mutual advantages, tending 

to correct each other. Another variety, which is very proper. is 
that of liquid and ſolid food, which ſhould be ſo managed as to 

temper each other; and I formerly obſerved, that liquid food, eſpe 

cially of the vegetable kind, is too ready to paſs off before it is 
properly aflimilated, while ſolid food makes a long ſtay. But this 

does not properly belong to the queſtion, whether variety of the 

ſame kind is neceſſary or proper, as in animal foods, beef, fiſh, 

| fowl, &c. I indeed have never perceived any inconvenience 

ariſing from this mixture, or difficulty of aſſimilation, provided a 

moderate quantity be taken; when any inconvenience docs ariſe, ' 

- "WM probably proceeds from this, that one of the particular ſubſtances 
in the mixture, when taken by itſelf, would produce the ſame 
ect; and, indeed, it appears to me, that this effect is not heightened 

by the mixture, but probably obviated by it. There are few excep- 

tions to this, if any, e. g. taking a large proportion of aceſcent 
ſubſtances with milk. The coldneſs, &c. acidity, flatulency, &c. 
may appear, and it is poſſible that the coagulum, from the aceſcency 

| of the vegetables, being ſomewhat ſtronger induced, may give oce 

cafion to too long retention in the ſtomach, and to acidity i in too 
great degree. Again, the mixture of fiſh and milk often occaſions | 

inconveniencies. The theory of this is difficult, though, from uni- 
verſal conſent, it muſt certainly be juſt. Can we ſuppoſe that fiſh 
ives occaſion to ſuch a coagulum as rennet ? If it does fo, it may 


produce the fore mentioned bad effects. Belides, fiſh approach 
5 + ſome 
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ſomewhat to vegetables, in giving little ſtimulus, $a are accuſed of | 
the ſame bad effects as theſe, viz. Dringing on the cold fit of fever. 


Thus much may be ſaid for variety: But it alſo has its diſadvan- 


tages, provoking to gluttony; this, and the art of cookery, making 4 


men take in more than they properly can digeſt; and hence, per- 


haps very juſtly, Phyſicians have univerſally almoſf preferred ſim- 
plicity of diet; for, in ſpite of rules, man's eating will only be | 


meaſured by his appetite, and ſatiety i is ſooner produced by one than 


by many ſubſtances. But this is ſo far from being an argument 


againſt variety, that it is one for it, as the only way of avoiding a 


full meal of animal food, and its bad effects, is by preſenting a quan- 


tity of vegetables. Another mean of preventing the bad effects of 
animal food, is to take a large proportion of liquid; and it is on 
that account the bad effects of animal food are not ſo much felt 
here, on account af our drinking much with it, and uſing broths,. 


which are at once excellent correctors of animal food, wir n ea 


of gluttony. 


Having now Gniſhed what we had to 8 on e food in ge- 
neral, and diſcuſſed ſeveral compariſons and queſtions which aroſe. 
on that ſubject, I now come to the particular fubltances mentioned 


in the Catalogue. 


„ R. 


of the foods 6 from animals, I chuſe to begin with milk,  as- 
it is a connecting and intermediate ſubſtance between animals and 


vegetables. I do not find it proper to enter juſt now into a minute 
chemical inveſtigation of this ſubject, eſpecially as you will ſoon 


have an opportunity of ſeeing that ſubject more fully treated than 1 
can do here *. Milk ſeems immediately to be ſecreted from the 
chyle, both being a white liquor of the fame conſiſtence: It is 


' moſt copiouſly ſecreted after meals, and of aceſcent nature. In 


moſt animals who live on vegetables, the milk is aceſcent, and it is 


1 


* The Author here refers to a very ingenious Theſis, publiſhed about that time, 


on the ſubject on Milk — De Late. 
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| undertain, though at the ſame time no obſervation proves the con- 
trary, whether it is not ſo likewiſe in carnivorous animals. If it 
really be found of this nature it will ſolve the queſtion about the 


decompoſition and aceſcency of the food of theſe laſt mentioned 


animals in the prime vie. But whatever be in this, it is certain, 
that the milk of all animals, who live on vegetables, is aceſcent. 


Milk being derived from the chyle, we thence conclude its vegeta- 
ble nature, for in thoſe who live on both promiſcuoully, more milk 
is got, and more quickly, from the vegetable than the animal food. 
Milk, however, is not purely vegetable, though we have a vegeta- 

ble liquor that reſembles its taſte, conſiſtence, colour, aceſcency, 

and the ſeparability of the oily part, I mean an emulſion of the 


' * muces olegſæ and farinaceous ſubſtances, But theſe want the coagu- 


lable part of milk, which ſeems to be of animal nature, approach- 
ing to that of the coagulable lymph of the blood. Milk, then, 


ſeems to be of an intermediate nature, between chyle taken up from 


the inteſtines, and their albumen, or fully elaborated animal fluid: - 


Its contents are of three kinds ; 3 firſt, an oily part, which, 
whatever may be ſaid concerning the origin of other oils 
in the body, is certainly immediately derived from the oil of the 


vegetables taken in, as with theſe it agrees very exactly in its 


nature, and would entirely, if we could ſeparate it fully from the 
coagulable part. Another mark of their agreement is the ſepa- 
Tability, which proves that the mixture has been lately at- 
tempted, but not fully performed. a2dly, Beſides this oily, I have 
told you there is a proper coagulable part; and, 3dly, much water 
* accompanies both, in which there is diſſalved a ſaline ſaccharine 

ſubſtance. Theſe three can be got ſeparate in cheeſe, butter, and 


whey, but never perfectly fo, a part of each NS at. blended 


with every other part. 


Nothing is more common, from what has boom fri MP its 
intermediate nature, than to ſuppoſe that it requires no aſſimilation, 


and hence has been deduced the reaſon of its exhibition in the 
P 2 a moſt 
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: moſt weakly ſtate 'of the 'Homan body. But wherever we Us 


examine milk we always find that it coagulates, ſuffers a decompoſi- 


tion, and becomes aceſtent. Again, infants, who feed entirely 


on milk, are always troubled with eructations, which every body 
obſerves are not of the ſame quality with the food taken, and 
therefore I would alledge, that, like all other food, milk turns 
naturally aceſcent in the ſtomach, and only appears in the chyle and 
blood, in conſequence of a new recompoſition. It approaches then 
to the nature of vegetable aliment, but is not capable of its noxious 
vinous fermentation, and therefore has an advantage over it; 
neither from this quality, like animal food, is it heating in the 
ſtomach, and productive of fever, though at the ſame time, from its 


i 


quantity of coagulable . We" it is more . chan ves 


e 1285 * . 


„ 


__ 


| Theſe are the general qualities of milk; now Tet 1 us confider theſe 9 
rfally ſuited to all 


ages and ſtates of the body, but it ſeems chiefly deſigned, by Nature 
as the food of infants. When animals are in the forts ſtate, their 


28 0 to food. Milk is the food moſt univei 


folids are a perfect jelly, incapable of an aflimilatory power. In 
ſuch ſtate Nature has perfectly aſſimilated food, as the 64a ove 


in the oviparous, and in the viviparous animals certainly ſomewhat 
of the ſame kind, as it was neceſſary the veſſels ſhould" be filled 


with ſuch a fluid as would make way for an after /affimilation: 
When the infant has attained a conſiderable degree of firmneſs, as 


when. it is ſeparated from the mother, yet ſuch a degree of weak- 


neſs ſtill remains, as makes ſomewhat of the ſame indication neceſ- 
fary. It behoves the infant to have an alkaleſcent food ready pre- 


pared, and at the ſame time its noxious tendency to be avoided: 
Milk then is given, which is alkaleſcent, and, at the ſame time, 
has a ſufficient quantity of acidity to correct that alkaleſcency. As 


the body advances in growth, and the alkaleſcent tendency is greater, 


the animal, to obviate chat tendency, is led to take vegetable food, 
as more ſuited to its ſtrength of allumilation. 
I ob- 
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* ee that mille was almoſt ſuited to all temperaments, and 
it is even ſo to ſtomachs diſpoſed to aceſcency, more than thoſe ſab- 
ſtances which have undergone the yinous fermentation ; nay, it 


even checks vinous fermentation, curing the heart-burn, and preci- 5 5 


pitating the lees, when, by renewal of fermentation, the wine hap- 
pens to be fouled. It therefore very properly accompanies a great 


deal of vegetable aliment, although ſometimes its aceſcency is 


troubleſome, either from a large proportion taken in, or from the 
degree of it; for according to certain unaccountable circumſtances, 


different acids are formed in the ſtomach, in a healthy body a mild 


one; in the hypochondriac diſeaſe, e. g. one ſometimes as corroſive 

as the foffil acids. When the acidity of milk is cartied to a great 
| degree, it may prove remarkably refrigerant, and occaſion cold eru- 
dities, and the recurrence of intermittent fevers. _ To take the com- 
mon notion of its paſſing, unchanged, into the blood, it can ſuffer 
no ſolution. But if, with me, vou admit its coagiz/um in the ſto- 
mach, then it may be reckoned among ſoluble or inſoluble. foods, 
according as that coagulum' is more or leſs tenncious. Formerly ren- 
net, which is employed to coagulate milk, was thought an acid, 
but, from late obſervations, it appears that, if it be an acid, it is 
very different from other acids, and that its coagulum is ſtron ger 
than that produced by acids. Tt has been imagined that a rennet is 


to be found in the ſtomachs of all animals, which cauſes coagulation . 
of milk; but to me the coagulation of milk ſeems to be owing to 


a weak acid in the ſtomach, the relicts of our vegetable food induc- 
ing, in healthy perſons, a weak and ſoluble caagulum; but in dif- 
fetent ſtomachs this may be very different, in theſe becoming heavy 


and leſs ſoluble food, and ſometimes even evacuated in a coagulated: 5 


ed ſtate, both by ſtomach and ſtool. 


As milk is aceſcent, it EIS be Wu es ſometimes purgative * 
mining with the bile; and I know ſome examples of this. More 


commonly, 4 it ĩs reckoned among thoſe foods which occa- 


fon coſtiveneſs. s 
By — 3. 
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Hefnad. in his Experiments on Milk, found, . all kinds of 
it contained much water, and when this was difh pated, found the 
reſiduum very different in their ſolubility. But we muſt not thence 
- conclude, that the ſame inſolubility takes place in the ſtomach, for 
extracts made from vegetables with water are often very inſoluble 
ſubſtances, and hardly diffuſible through water itſelf; therefore in 
Hoffman's extracts, if I may ſo call them, of milk, ſomewhat of 
the fame kind might have appeared, and theſe ſubſtances, which 
in their natural ſtate were not ſo, might appear very inſoluble, 
However, we may allow that milk is always ſomehow inſoluble in 
the inteſtines, as it is of a drying nature, and, as cheeſe, Ge. 
is very coſtive. And this effect, I think, ſhows that milk is always 
coagulated in the ſtomach; for if it remained fluid no fæces would 
'be produced, whereas ſometimes very hard ones are obſerved. In 
the blood veſſels, from its animal nature, it may be conſidered as 
nutritious ; but when we conſider its vegetable contents, and aceſ- 
ceney in the primæ viæ, we find that, like animal food, it does not 
excite that degree of fever in the time of digeſtion, and that from 
its aceſcency it will reſiſt putrefaction. Hence is the foundation of 
its uſe in hectic fevers, which, whatever be their cauſe, appear only 
to be exacerbations of natural feveriſh paroxyſms, which occur 
twice every day, commonly after meals, and at night. To obviate 
| theſe, therefore, we give ſuch an aliment as produces the leaſt 
- exacerbation of theſe fevers ; 3 ſuch is milky on account of 1 its aceſcent 

vegetable nature. „ TR on | 


| There appears alſo ſomewhat peculiar in milk, which requires 
only a ſmall exertion of the animal powers in order to its aſſimila- 
tion; and beſides, in hectic complaints there is wanted an oily, 
bland food, approaching to the animal nature, fo that on all theſe 
accounts, milk is a diet peculiarly adapted to them, and, in general, 

to moſt convaleſcents, and to thoſe of inflammatory. temperaments, 
There is a certain diſeaſe whoſe proper falutary form is that of 
inflammation, I mean the Gout. There is no method of curing, I 


a ao rather fay — this, but by avoiding this inflammatory 


_ tendency | 
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rendency by. a proper regulation of diet. The inflammatory form, 
which I ſaid was the falutary one, is alſo attended with a weakneſs 
of the nerves, ſo that in our prevention we ſhould not weaken the 
ſyſtem too much, as would be done by vegetables, and therefore 
milk may be employed with advantage. However, it may be a 
queſtion how far, and in what caſes, we ought even to obviate the 
gout, which is often a conſtitutional diſeaſe, and has taken deep root 
in the ſyſtem, and if prevented in its native inflammatory form, will 
often be ſo by weakening too much, and fo will appear in other 
more pernicious ones. But there can be no objection againſt at- 
tempting this by milk. However, that attempt ought not be made 
but very early in life, and then, if this diet be uſed with proper 
exerciſe, temperance, and avoiding of venery, there may be ex- 
pectations of ſucceſs; for in the decline of life, after one has been 
uſed to high living, this low diet is often attended with pernicious 
conſequences. So far of milk in general. We ſhall now ſpeak of 
the particular kinds mentioned in the Catalogue, and which are in 
common uſe. J have ſet them down in the proportion of their 
bolid contents. 6 


The three firſt agree very much in heli qualities, eng very 
dilute, having little ſolid contents, and, when evaporated to dryneſs, 
having theſe very foluble, containing much ſaccharine matter, of a: 
very ready aceſcency, and when coagulated, their coagulum being. 
tender, and eaſily broke down. From this view you ſee they have 
leſs oil, and leſs coagulable r matter than the reſt. 


The three laſt agree, in oppoſite qualities, to the aa men 

| tioned ; but here there is ſomewhat more of gradation. Cows 
milk comes neareſt to the former milks: Goats milk is leſs fluid, 
= Altai leſs flatulent, has the largeſt proportion of inſoluble part 
er coagulation, and indeed the largeſt proportion of coagulable 
daes 3. its oily and coagulable part are not ſpontaneouſly ſeparable; 
never throwing out a cream, or allowing butter to be readily ex- 
traced from it. Hence the virtues of theſe milks are obvious, 
being 
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being more nouriſhing, though, at the ſame time, leſs eaſily foluble 
in weak ſtomachs, than the three firſt, leſs aceſcent than theſe, 
and fo more rarely lakative; and peculiarly fitted for the diet of 
convaleſcents without fever. The three firſt, again, are leſs nou- 
| riſhing, more ſoluble, more laxative a8 moro aceſcent, and adapted 


to the convaleſcents with fever. 


| Theſe qualities, in ener milks, are conſiderably diverſified 


5 5 different circumſtances. Firſt, Different animals, living on the 
_ ſame diet, give a conſiderably different milk ; for there ſeems to be 
ſomething in the conſtitution, abſtracting from the aliment, which 


conſtitutes a confiderable diverſity of milk, not only in the ſame 


ſpecies of animals, but alſo in the ſame animal, at different ages, 


and at different diſtances after delivery: This, you will eaſily per- 
ceive, applies to the choice of nurſes. Secondly, Milk follows the 


nature of the aliment more than any other juice in the human 


body, being more or leſs fluid and dilute, - more or leſs folid and 
nouriſhing, in proportion as theſe qualities are more or leſs in the 
aliment. /a) The nature of the aliment differs according to its 
time of growth, e. g. old graſs being always found more nouriſhing 
than young. 1. 5% Aliment, too, is always varied according to 
ſeaſon, as that i is warm or dry, moiſt or ae 


The milk of each e kind of animal i is fitter * particular 
urpoſes, when fed on proper food. Thus the cow delights in 


| pu ſucculent herbage of the vale: If the ſheep be fed there he 


certainly rots, but on the higher and more dry fide of the mountain 
he feeds pleaſantly and healthily ; while the goat never ſtops near 
the bottom, but aſcends to the craggy ſummit: And certainly the 
milks of theſe animals are always beſt on their proper ſoil, and that 
of goats is beſt, on a mountainous country. From a diſſertation of 
Linnzus, we have many obſervations concerning the diverſity of 
plants on which each animal chuſes to feed. All the Swediſh 
lants, which could be collected together, were preſented alter- 


wach to domeſtic animals, and then it * chat the goat 
* 


* 
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wed on ales greateſt variety, and even on many awhich were poĩ- 

ſonous to the reſt; that the cow choſe the firſt ſucoulen > of 

the plant, and neglected the fructification, which laſt was arma, 

by the goat. Hence may be dedueed rules concerning the paſ- 
turage of different animals; e. g. Farmers find that, in a paſture 

which was only fit to feed a certain number of ſheep, an equal 
number of goats may be en while the Rong are no leſs, 0 
nouriſhed than before. 5 8 | | | EL „23 
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Tel is not eaſy to aſſign the difference between milk "freſh Ro 
and that detained in the open air for ſome time, but certainly there. 
is ſome material one, otherwiſe nature univerſally would not have 
directed infants to ſucking ; and indeed it ſeems, better than the 
bother, fitted for digeſtion and nouriſhment. Phyſicians have ſup- 
| poſed that this depended on the evaporation of ſome ſpt. rector. 
but indeed I cannot conceive any ſuch, except common water here ; 
and beſides, theſe volatile parts can hardly be nutritious. A more 
plauſible account ſeems deducible from mixture: Milk, new drawn, 
Has been but lately mixed, and is expoſed to ſpontaneous ſeparation, 
a circumſtance hurtful to digeſtion, none -of the parts being, by 
themſelves, ſo cafily affimilated as when they are all taken together. 
Hence, then, milk new drawn is more intimately blended, and 
therefore then is moſt Woe to the wn and ene RE IE DS 


Another A ende in the uſe of mk expoſed en ne HE 
the air, is taking it boiled or unboiled. Phyſicians have generally 
recommended the former, but the reaſon is not eafily a aſſigned. 
Perhaps the reaſon is this, Milk kept for ſotne time expoſed to 
the air has gone ſo far to a ſpontaneous ſeparation ; whereas the 
heat thoroughly blends the whole, and hence its reſolution is not 
ſo eaſy in the ſtomach; and thus boiled milk is more coſtive than 

raw, and gives more feces, Again, when milk is boiled, a conſi- 
derable quantity of air is detached, as appears from the froth on 
the ſurface, and air is the chief inſtrument of fermentation in 
"A. EL, 
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| becken ſo 1 8 after this proceſs, it is not liable to aceſcency ; for 
| theſe reaſons it per for the robuſt and e 1 


” ; 


Apmbes, difference af milk is, e eee as it is fluid. or coagu- 
Fa The coagulated is of two kinds, as induced by rennet, r 
the natural aceſcency of the milk. The former preparation makes 
the firmer and leſs eafily ſoluble coagulum, though, when taken 
with the whey unſeparated, it is leſs difficult of falution, though 
more ſo than any other coagulum i in the ſame caſe. Many nations 
uſe the latter form, which i is eaſier ſoluble, but very much aceſcent, 
and therefore, in point of ſolution, ſhould be confined to the vigo- 
rous, in point of aceſcency, to thoſe who live on alkaleſcent food ; 
and in the laſt caſe the Laplanders uſe it as their chief aceſcent con- 
diment. From the ſame conſiderations it is more cooling g and in 
its other effects like all other enen vegetables. | e 


Wert now come to the examination of the parts into which milk 
. ; and firſt, with . to the | 


\COAGULA 8 L E PART. 


- This we 60 at all different ages, — freſh ere to old e 
Ws The whole of this is chiefly animal; hence it is the moſt nutritive 
part, and much the - moſt inſoluble, and hence gives moſt fæces, 
and therefore the common notion of cheele's coſtiveneſs is juſt. S0 
far of cheeſe in general. It differs in proportion to the quantity of 
. oily parts natural or addition in the coagulable part. The more 
rich oily parts there are in cheeſe, the more it is nutritive and 
ſoluble, lean cheeſe being among the moſt inſoluble aliments. 
Cheeſe is liable to rancidity and putrefaction, and then we muſt 
conſider it as having all the effects of animal food the farther ad- 
vanced to putrefaction; at this time it ceaſes to be nutritive, and is 
only to be conſidered as a fit condiment for vegetable food. In 
general, cheeſe, as an aliment, is only fit for the laborious and 
„„ RO ns HET 00 hes 40 Ot 
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We uſe this, in Satte akte of its men e „ ſepa- 
ration, in the ſtate of cream. This is liable to acidity and rancidity, 
on both which accounts it is of difficult mixture and digeſtion in the 
ſtomach, and 1 do not know but all the bad effects of milk may be 
imputed to cream, the quarter part of Which is not pute oil, and 
the reſt .coagulable and ſaline parts. In the form of butter the oil is 
much more pure, and then may be uſed. with advantage in diet: I 
have mentioned it as a ſtrong. nutriment, fit to Accompany our 
vegetable | diet, eſpecially to the leaner Fari inacea, in order to give 
them, ia ſome meaſure, the qualities of the rich nuces olegſce. 
Butter is more ranceſcent than vlive oil, but as that cannot be had 
here, either pure or freſh, we uſe our own Natter with greater pro- 


priety. 
WATERY SALINO- SACCHARINE PART. 


This will be different, according as the milk has been ooaguläted 
by rennet, or its on aceſcency. By rennet, the coagulable part is 
more purely ſeparated, and a proportion of oil goes along with the 
whey; but when the milk is coagulated by its own ſouring, the 
watery part is almoſt purely acid, and ſeldom uſed. The whey 
contains much ſaccharine part, and ſo is more aceſcent than 
entire milk, and has even been ſaid to be capable of vinous 
fermentation: Certainly it approaches nearer to it than milk it- 
ſelf, and hence is more capable of a-noxious aceſcency, and hence 
is more purgative and flatulent than milk. Of all ingredients in milk, 
there is a great proportion which goes along with the whey, and 
therefore it will be a nutritious ſubſtance, though at firſt fight, as 
that was ſuppoſed to be ſeparated, it might ſeem otherwiſe. Diffe- 
rent milks yield wheys of different qualities ; ; cows milk allows its 
oil to be ſeparated in greateſt proportion in the whey, ſheep leſs, 
and goat not at all. In ſome meaſure the whey follows the nature 
of the milk; goats whey is more nutritious, and may be ſubſtituted | 
for Womens, aſſes, and mares, in beck caſes, c. Goats whey is 


22 a me- 
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2 Rice of great uſe in many caſes, and perhaps its advantages 


are improved by the neceſſary reparation to mountainous countries 
to obtain it, not only becauſe it is there more perfect, but alſo be- 
cauſe of the change of the ſmoaky city air into light and falubrious. 
By taking theſe ſubſtances in the form of whey, there is introduced 


into the habit a bland, eaſily aſſimilated nouriſhment, paſſing off 
_ eaſily by the ſecretions, and ſoon changing the ftate of the fluids. 


If it were not for regard to the ſtate of the ſtomach, liquid food 
would often be employed with advantage, as, in many caſes, en- 
creaſe of fluidity gives encreaſe of nouriſhment ; and thus a calf is 
more effectually nouriſhed by diluting its milk with equal quantity 


of water, than if the milk were given alone. Quite analagous to 
this is the taking in this bland and mild nouriſhment in form. of . 


whey, ae from the richer milk. 


B U T T E R M. I L K. 
Mere the whey and coagulable part are more entirely ſeparated 


from the. oily, but the coagulable part in butter milk is broke down, 


reſolved, and of cafy digeſtion. As. it is very ſaccharine it is very, | 


- nutritious, but: not without acidity, and therefore is more cooling, 


to the ſyſtem, and more ſuited to the inflammatory and. alkaleſcent 


diatheſis, than milk, but for the ſame reaſon it is noxious. where 


eee 


a eee of milk, as liable to acelcency and. cooling in 
particular conſtitutions, Where this tendency is apprehended, it may 


be accompanied with ſome of the aramata, and cream and: whey, 


are there often; attended with advantage if uſed. with theſe. Sugar 


is another condiment. If milk is liable to aceſcency, this would 


ſeem to encreaſe it, and indeed it does ſo in ſtomachs ſo diſpoſed. 


But ſugar has another effect, viz... preventing the ſpontaneous, ſe- 


paration. of milk, and therefore has many of the advantages of 
drawm milk. It is proper, therefore, to give ſugar along 


: withss milk to..convaleſcents., Conſerye of roſes i is often employed. 


1 
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| and 100 oaly by its ſugar, two-thirds of it being ſuch; and honey 
itſelf, the moſt aceſcent of all the anus: is often OE with 


advantage. . 


Having now fniſhed . we bod to 6 0 on Milk. 1 inter- 
mediate ſubſtance between Animal and n we now come to 


ANIMAL FO Op, griely ſo called. 
The firſt difference of animal food regards its ſolubility, de- 


pending on a lax or firm texture of its different kinds. Solubility of 


animal food ſeems to deſerve leſs attention than is commonly 
imagined ; for I have known perſons of a weak ſtomach incapable of 


breaking down the texture of vegetables, or even of diſſolving a 


light pudding, to whom hung beef, or a piece of ham, was very 
grateful, and eaſily digeſted. None of the theories given for the 
ſolution of animal food in the human ſtomach ſeem to me ſuffi= 
ciently to have explained that proceſs. Long ago has been diſcarded 
the ſuppoſition of an active corroſive menſtruum' there, and alſo the 


_ doctrine of trituration, for which, indeed, there ſeems no mechaniſm 


in the human body; and we now commonly agree with: Boerhaave, 


ſuppoſing nothing more neceſſary than a watery menſtruum, moderate 
heat, and frequent agitation. This will account for folution in 
ſome caſes, but not entirely. Let us try to imitate it out of the 

body with the ſame circumſtances, and in ten times the time in 


which the food is diſſolved in the ſtomach, we ſhall not be able 


to bring about the ſame changes. Take the coagulated white of an 
egg, which almoſt every body can eafily digeſt, and yet no artifice 
ſhall be able to diſſolve it. Hence then we are led to ſeek another 
cauſe for - ſolution; - visi/ fermentation; a notion; indeed, formerly ö 
embraced, but, on the introduction of mechanical philoſophy, 
induſtriouſly baniſhed, with every other ſuppoſition of that gg 


taking place at all in the animal weonomy. 


Many of the Ancients: imagined this Semene nett ts be putre- 
ive but this we deny, as an acid is-produceds- thongh' hence 
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the fermentation might be reckoned the vinous, welch, however, 
J have formerly proved to you to be morbid. Neither, indeed, is 


the fermentation purely acetous, but modified by putreſeents; for 


Pringle has obſerved, that animal matters raiſe and even expede the 


acrtous proceſs. The fermentation, then, in the ſtomach is of a 
mixed nature, between the acetous and putrefactive, mutually 
modifying each other; though, indeed, in the inteſtines, ſomewhat 


of the putrefaQive ſeems to take place, 'as may'be obferved from the 
ſtate of the fæces broke down, and from the little diſpoſition of 
ſach ſubſtances to be ſo, which are not liable to the putrefactive 
proceſs, as the firmer parts of vegetables, Sc. Upon this view 
ſolution ſeems to be extremely eaſy, and thoſe ſubſtances to be moſt 


_ eaſily broke down which are moſt 1 e to . 


But ſolution alſo . on other circumſtances, and hence 


requires a more particular regard. F irſt, there is a difference of 
ſolubility with reſpect to the manducation of animal food, for 


which bread is extremely neceſſary, in order to keep the more 


: ſlippery parts in the mouth till they be properly comminuted. From 


want of proper manducation I have known many perſons ſubject to 
etuctations, and this more frequently from the firm vegetable foods 


than from the animal, as apples, almonds, Ce. chough, indeed, 


even from animal food, very tendinous, or ſwallowed in unbroken 
maſſes, ſuch ſometimes occur. Manducation is ſo much connected 
with ſolution, that ſome, from imperfectly performing that, are 
obliged to belch up their food, remanducate i it, and ſwallow it again 


before the ſtomach can diſſolve It, 0 proper nouriſhment be 


extracted. Another proof of our regard to ſolubility, is our re- 
jecting the firmer parts of animal food, as bull beef, and generally 
carnivorous animals. | | 


Its effects with 4 to lubility. Ii alſo take, Seb to iba 
the foundation of our choice between fat and lean, young and old 
meats. In the lan, although, perhaps, a ſingle fibre might be 
ſufficiently tender, yet theſe, when collected in 7a/ciculi, are very firm 

| | e 
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and compact, and of difficult e ; whereas in the fat there is a 


greater number of veſſels, a greater quantity of juice, more inter- 
e of cellular ſubſtance, and conſequently more ſolubility. 


Again, in young animals, in my opinion, there is the ſame number 
of fibres as in the older, but theſe more connected; whereas, in the 
older, the growth depending on the ſeparation of theſe, and the 
encreaſe of veſſels and e "io ſubſtance, the texture 1s leſs firm and 


more ſoluble; which qualities, with regard to the ſtomach, are at 


that time too encreaſed, by the encreaſed alkaleſcency of the animal. 
To this alſo may be referred our choice of caſtrated animals, viz. on 
their diſpoſition. to fatten after the operation. : 


IJ It is with a e to the Kubitz 3 we make a choice be⸗ 
tween meats recently killed, and thoſe which have been kept for 


ſome time. As ſoon as meat is killed the putrefactive proceſs be- 


gins, which commonly we allow to proceed for a little, as that 


proceſs is the moſt effectual breaker down of animal matters, and: a 


great aſſiſtance to ſolution. The length of time during which meat 
ought to be kept, is proportioned to the meat's tendency to undergo 
the putrid fermentation, and the degree of thoſe circumſtances 
which favour it: Thus in the Torrid Zone, where meat cannot be 
kept above four or five hours, it is uſed much more recent than in 
theſe northern climates. 


4. Bailed « or roaſted Hh create a difference of ſolution. By 
\ boiling we extract the juices interpoſed between the. ſibres, approxi- 


mate them more to each other, and render them of more difficult 


ſolubility, which is encreaſed too by the extraction of the Juices, 
which are much more alkaleſcent than the fibres; but when. we 
want to avoid the ſtimulus of alkaleſcent food, and the quick ſolu- 
tion, as in ſome caſes of diſeaſe, the roaſted is not to be choſen. 
Of roaſted meat, it may be aſked whether are more proper, thoſe 
which are moſt or leaſt roaſted. That which is leaſt done is cer- 
tainly the moſt ſoluble; even raw. meats are more ſoluble than 


dreſſed, as I know HOGS: a perſon who from neceſſity was obliged, 
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for ſome time, to eat ſuch : But at the ſame time that meats little 
done are very ſoluble, they are very alkzleſcent ; ſo that, wherever 
we want to avoid alkaleſcency in the prime vie, the moſt roaſted 


meats ſhould be choſen. Thoſe who throw away the broths Wu 


-boiled meat do very improperly; for, beſides their ſupplying a fluid, 
(as I formerly obſerved,) from their greater alkaleſcency they en- 
creaſe the ſolubility of the meat. Here we ſhall obſerve, that pure 
dlood has been thought inſoluble; undoubtedly it is very nutritious, 
and though out of the body, like the white of eggs, it ſeems very 
inſoluble, yet, like that too, z the body it is commonly eaſily di- 
geſted. Moſes very properly forbad it the Iſraelites, as, in warm 
countries, it is highly alkaleſcent, and even here, when it was uſed 
in great quantity, the ſcuryy was more frequent; but to a moderate 
_ wſe of it, in theſe climates, no ſuch objection takes place, | 


5. Solubility is en ties ſource, v2. viſcidity of the 


juice of aliment. Young animals, then, appear more ſoluble than 
old, not only on account of their compaction and firmneſs of texture, 


but alſo on their greater viſcidity of juice. See Dr. Brian Robinſon, 
of Dublin, on this head. And nothing is more common, as we 
obſerved, than to be longer oppreſſed from a full meal of veal, than 
from the fame quantity of beef, Ge. Upon account too of their 


greater viſcidity of juice, are the tendinous and ligamentous parts 


of animals longer retained than the purely muſcular, as well as on 


account of their firmneſs of texture. Even fiſhes, whoſe muſcular 
parts are exceedingly tender, are, on account of their gluey viſcoſity, . 
longer of ſolution in the ſtomach. And eggs, too, which are ex- 
ceedingly nouriſhing, have the ſame effect, and cannot be taken in 


great quantity: For the ſtomach is peculiarly ſenſible to gelatinous 
ſubſtances, and by this means has Nature perhaps taught us, as 
it were by a ſort of inſtinct, to limit ourſelves i in the quantity of ſuch 


nutritive ſubſtances, 


6. Wich regard to ſolution, we muſt take in the oils of animal 
food, which, when tolerably pure, are the leaſt putreſcent part of 
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ik, 3 miniſhing the coheſion of the fibres, render them more 
ſoluble. On this laſt account is the lean of fat meat more eaſily 


diſſolved than other lean. But when the meat is expoſed to much 


heat, this oil is ſeparated, leaving the ſolid parts leſs caſiy ſoluble, 
and becoming [itſelf empyreumatic, ranceſcent, and of difficult 
mixture in the ſtomach. Fried meats, from the reaſons now given, 
and baked | for the fame, as well as the tenacity of the p aſte, 
are preparations, which diminiſ the ſolubility, of the faod... | an 
What has been ſaid, the preparation of fpod by fattening it, and 
keeping it for ſome time after killed, although it may adminiſter 
to gluttony, will yet, it E 8 e Pf 7 e of 
denen 
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| - The ſecond diff 
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of Solubility. „ we 
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Firſt From the. too great Sa we: n. avoid; the 


cCarnivorous animal, and the ere, and chuſe rather the graniverous. 
Some birde, indeed, which live on inſects, are admitted into our 
food; but no man, without nauſea, . can live long upon theſe alone, 
for any length of time. Fiſhes, too, are an e 10 this rule, 
living almoſt univerſally on each other. But in theſe the alkaleſcency 
does not proceed ſo far whether from the viſcidity of their juice, 
their want ef heat, or _ N in „ 1 TOR 
puns aha 


be Alkaleſcency ! is e iy 3 as age. \ The 
older animals are always more alkaleſcent than the young, from 


their continual-progreſs:to puttefaction. Perhaps this may depend 


on the nouriſhment of the younger animals, milk, vegetables, &c. 
Ne: Way found, in bis endeavours to extract an acid from 
R | buman 
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> human blood, | tharmore was obtained from che Na chan from: the 
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i third reden Which" varies the e 0 of PR . food] | 
is the wildneſs or tameneſs of the animal; and this. again ſeems to 
depend on its exerciſe. I knew a Gentleman who was fond of cats 
for' food, but he always uſed to feed them on vegetable food, and 
keep them from ' exerciſe; and in the ſame” manner did the 
Romans rear up their rats, when intended for food. In the ſame 


way. the fleſh 'of the partridge and hen ſeems to be much the 


ſame; only, from its being more on the wing, the one is more 
alkaleſcent than the other. Again, tame animals are commonly 
uſed without their blood, whereas the wild are commonly killed in 


their blood, and upon that account, as well as their greater exerpiſe, 
ate more alkaleſcent. 


1 ol. wo bo IM K 4b | 
Fourthly, The dkalefency of food may be determined 0 
the quantity of volatile ſalt it affords. The older the meat is, it is 


: found to give the greater proportion of volatile ſalt. 


"Fifthly, „The alkaleſcency of aliment may alſo, in ſome meaſure, 
be der ned from its colour, the younger animals being whiter 


and leſs alkaleſcent. We alſo take a mark from the colour of the 


avy poured out, according to the redneſs. of "= 2825 Judging © od 
the animal's . 


_ Laſtly, The reliſh ' of food is ound to g 1 on-its 


elkaleſcency, as alſo the ſtimulus it gives and the fever it * 
in the ſyſtem. Theſe effects are alſo complicated with the viſcidity 
of the food, by which means it is longer e e in RING ene 


and the want of e xd 8 
eig a dee! Ahimad: Food as | thing in d ſolubility a 200 


. alkaleſcency, which often go together in the ſame ns me. 


come to the third difference, vix. FU 0: 
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een e ibi 3 1 | 
we is. it ler abſolute or relative; ablalute with reſpe& to he” 
quantity it really contains, ſufficient powers being given to extract 
it; relative, With reſpect to the  aflimilatory powers of thoſe Who 
uſe. it. 1 1 978 nutriment is of ſome conſequence, but the 
relative i in the robuſt. and healthy, and except. in caſes of extraordi- 
nary weakneſs, , may, without much inconvenience, be diſregarded. 
In another caſe is the quantity. of nouriſhment relative, viz. with 
regard to its perſpirability ; for if the food: is ſoon carried off by the 
excretions, it is the ſame. thing as. if. * contained a leſs proportion. of 
nouriſhment. : For, giving more Aud, lat which, i is longer retained 
affords moſt, and for the Tepair of the alids, | that retention alſo is of 
advantage. Now" gelatinous ſubſtances are long retained, and are, 
beſides, animal ſubſtances themſelves, diſſolved ſo, that, both abſo- 
| lutely and relatively, ſuch fubſtanees-are-nutritious. Of this kind 
are eggs, ſhell fiſh, c. In adults, though it is diſputed whether 
their ſolids need any repair, yet at any rate, at this period, fluid bs 
more required; for this purpoſe the alkaleſcent foods are moſt 
proper, being maſt eaſily diſſolved. They are, at the fare time, the 
moſt perſpirable; on one hand that alkaleſcency leading to diſeaſe, 
while on the other their perſpitability obviates it. Adults, therefore, 
as Writers juſtly obſerye, are better nouriſhed on the alkaleſcent ; 
the young and growing, on gelatinous foods. All this leads to a com- 
paziſon of young and old meats, the firſt being more gelatinous, 
and the laſt more alkaleſcent. This, however, by experience, is 
not yet properly aſcertained: Mr. Geoffroy is the only perſon ELknow 
who has been taken up with the analyſis of foods. See Memoirs de 
Academie Ian 1731 & 1732. His attempt was certainly laudable, 
| and i in ſome reſpects uſefully performed, but in general his expe- Fo 
riments are not ſufficiently, repeated, nor, indeed, ſufficiently aceu- 
rate; and I would refuſe that beef and veal have been properly 
examined, for he has not been on his guard againſt the various 
circumſtances which affect meats ; the cow kind liking à moiſt 
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duni hetbaze, which is not to be got in warm climates z while 


the ſheep are fond of à dry food, and thrive heſt there. Agai 
ſome of his experiments ſeem contradictory. He ſays, Kot 5 5 
gives more ſolution than Beef, While lamb gives leſs than mutton; 
which, I confeſs, is much to be doubted. If both he and Sanctorius 
had examined Engliſh beef, the reſult, probably, would have been 
very different as to its perfpirability,” Se.” Beſides, Mr. Beofftoy has 
only analiſed beef and deaf when füt, Has ürsde no proper circum- 
adrupeds and birds, and has exa- 
mined theſe laſt along with, their bones, and not their muſcles, Sc. 
by themfelves, as he ought to have done, Ec. If a fet of experi- 

roperly and accurately perforined, they 


mining our preſent WR. we muſt Have, recourſe 40 our, alka- 


y 9 ſolubili 9 » 7 * 3 : * Gas 4 8 bb ws Y 2 42 4 f ' 
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The whole of this will, I think, be underſtood. from 3 3 
been ſaid on alkaleſcency, the fluid produced being _— or/leſs | 


denſe and ſtimulating, in Proportion as that prerails. 557 


_ The fifth difference of animal foods i is with reſpeR to their. 


PERSPIRABILIDT:Y. Ka. 53 


| The ſum of what 1 have to ſay on this matter is this, that ſuch 
feds as promote an accumulation of fluid in our veſſels, and diſpoſe 


io plethora, are the leaſt perſpirable, and commonly give moſt 


ſtrength ; that the more alkaleſcent foods are the moſt 'perſpirable, 


though the viſcid and leſs alkaleſcent may'attain the ſame property 
by long retention in the ſyſtem. The authors on Perſj pirability 
have determined the Perſpiration of Foods as imperfectly as 


Mr. Geoffroy has done the Solubility, and-in a few cafes only. We 
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Abt nan lay hold on what Sanctorius has ſaid on the perſpirability 


of mutton, becauſe he has not examined, in the ſame way, other 
meeats in their perfect ſtate ; far leſs on what Keil ſays of oyſters, as 
he himſelf was a valetudinarian, and conſequently an unfit ſubject 
| for ſoch 1 and N of a peculiar temperament. | 


Ke: now finiſhed the examination of Animal Food in general, 
we come to the conſideration of particular Animals, of which much 
cannot be expected to be laid, after we have ſo 7013 delivered our 
general principles. | 


Py Piſtes, — Vermes. in my Calo I I have Fd 
omitted the Amphibia, but ſhall ſupply them in their proper place. 


The advantages of this diviſion will be known to any one who con- 


ſults the firſt volume of Linnæus's great Hema Naturæ. That it 

ſhould often eontradict common language, is not to be wondered at, 
fince that aroſe from a groſs ſuperficial view of things. Linnæus, 
for the term Quadrupedia, now uſes that of Mammalia, on account of 
the former excluding the cetaceous fiſhes, which, although they 
have not four feet, have yet the other diſtinguiſhing properties of 
the Nuadrupedia, an heart with two Auricles and two ventricles, 
tungs with which they breathe alternately, penis trans, * be- 
| fides, are viviparous and IaQiiferous, Sc. | 


This claſs is ſubdivided into different orders, and it ſeems doubt- 
ful whether any of them are rejected from our food, eſculent 
animals, (if I may fay fo,) in different countries, being taken from 


every one of them. The Pecora are the order chiefly uſed here, 


and are diftinguiſhed by being hoofed, ruminant animals, phytovo- 
rous, domeſtic, tame, and generally horned. Theſe, fram living 
on vegetables, are perhaps the moſt proper food, and alſo from 
their being tame and domeſtic, Of the Pecora, thoſe more com- 
mos in uſe are the cow, * goat, and deer or hart. In other 

| countries 
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countries; the reſt. may be uſed, as the camel in Africa; and if the 
W be en * we _ e is ene WN ne 


RET "cow KIND; BEBF, VEAL. 3 


This we uſe as others, in two different ways, young and old. 


Beef, compared with mutton, is of a more firm texture, and Jeſs 


ſoluble, but I, am perſuaded is equally alkaleſcent, perſpirable, and 
nutritious ; If, in the ſouthern countries, it is not eſteemed ſo, it is 


on account of its imperfection there, as already obſerved. With 


regard to young and old foods, a great deal has been already ſaid: 
I ſhall confirm that here, with an obſervation on our uſe of veal. 
If we were purely to conſider tenderneſs of texture, the youngeſt . 


animals certainly would always be preferred; but you obſerve, that : 


we uſe veal at a certain age, and perhaps the reaſon of it may be 
this; when an animal is very young, although its fibres, taken by 
themſelves, are more tender, vet, on account of. their great connec- 
tion and. complication, they are leſs ſoluble ; A whereas, in the ſpace 
of a month or two, by proper nouriſhment, the fibres come to be 
more and more ſeparazed, a greater quan by of cellular ſubſtance i is 


@ #- D747 


Now, after this period, perpaps after the third month, the 1 44 


nature tends towards robuſtneſs, firmneſs, and rigidity, becoming 


more fibrous again, and more difficultly diſſolved. When an animal 
is very young, we commonly have an averſion to it; the whole of 


it then is, as it were, a ſemifluid maſs, which we cannot take in 


ſufficient quantity, and which, from its watery conliſtence, muſt 
be N little nutritious. © 


SHEEP KIND; MUT TON, LAMB. _ 
Mutton has commonly been preferred to all the fleſhes of qua- 


drupedes, and indeed, beſides its being more perfect, has the ad- 


vantage over them of being more generally ſuited to different cli- 


mates z whereas beef, e. 8 requires a very nice intermediate ſtate, 
which 
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which it ſeetms 10 enjoy chiefly in England ; for although we ſupply 
what are reckoned the beſt cattle, it is in their rich paſtures they 
are brought to perfection. Now the ſheep can be brought to almoſt. 
the fame perfection in this bleak no! as in the mild ſouthern 
countries. With regard to the diffe Fra between the young and 
old of this kind, the ſame obſervations occur as under the former 
head. Lamb appears a more fibrous meat, and, upon that ac- 
count, is leſs eaſily ſoluble than veal. In this country, houſe-lamb 
is een to ae VVV 


* 


GOATS FLESH; KI. 


The 80 W | its own nature, and [wat its 3 in Wt of 
food, is of a firm fibrous texture, and, with all the advantages art 
can give it, of very difficult ſolution, and ſo diſuſed in thoſe coun- 
tries where delicacy of food is introduced. Kid, from its natural 

rigidity, and the little care beſtowed on its ee your - vom dif- 
N enen een, ron | 


HART, CERVUS; 'VENISON. 


Cervus dama, er fallow deer; is that with which we are beſt 

acquainted, and uſe moſt, known under the name of Veniſon. 5 
This, from the nature of its Sconomy, from its wild and exerciſed 
ſtate, and from being generally killed in the blood, is an alkaleſcent | 8 0 
ſapid aliment, conſidered as a very great delicacy, and, thou gh an 8 \ 
exerciſed animal, of eaſy digeſtion. Its fleſh approaches very near „ : | 
to that of the ps though dra it is more ſapid _ _ 
HO | 


The ftags or we Ger, is another of the fame kind; Gme- 
times uſed in food, and is a more intractable, robuſt, and exerciſed 
animal than the other, and conſequently more inſoluble. Perhaps 
there are others of the Cervus kind uſed in food, but I am not yet 
properly OI with — 


Af ter 
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Aſter the Pecora is ſet down in the Catalogue, after ſome intaredly 
as: term Leput, one of the genera of the Mammalia Ghres of 
Linnæus, comprehending the hare and rabbit, Which, although 

their n „ be mall, "_ differ a 9 9 oo ang rn 
food. 
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| This e is och e and thereby: an) a _ 
| Gael of fibres; and, though ſufficiently alkaleſcent, and killedin the 

blood, is yet of difficult ſolubility. As the tenderneſs of meats 

depends on the ſueculency of the muſcular parts, the hare killed 
| after a long chace, when much of the oil of the body is abſorbed, 

3s e firmer and ae 255 When killed in the et e 


n 


- This animal is of: very little exerciſe, mixernly 1 | 
and one of the white meats without viſcidity. Whether on theſe 
accounts, or ſome particulars in its coOomy, I have always 


5 5 found it one of the lighteſt and moſt ſoluble animal foods. 
N ext 2 in the Catalogue, is phiced the term, * neg. 


HOG; PORK. 


"This mind; is ol a peculiar make, and dificulty. wa to 
any particular order, placed, however, among the Mammalia Beſtia 
of Linnæus. It is the only domeſtic animal that I know, of no 
uſe to man when alive, and therefore properly deſigned for food. 
Beſides, as loathſome and ugly to every human eye, it is killed 
without reluctance. The Pythagoreans, whether to preſerve health, 

or on account of campaiſon, generally - forbid the uſe of animal 
food, and yet it is alledged that Pythagoras reſerved the uſe of 
hogs fleſh for himſelf, "The Jews, the Egyptians, &c. and others 
in the warm countries, and all the Mahometans at preſent, reject 
the uſe of pork, It is difficult to find out * reaſon of this, 


Or 
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or of the preceꝑt given to ſome of them, though commonly ſuch as 
are not given without a particular one. The Greeks gave great 
' commendations to this food; and Galen, though indeed that is 
ſuſpected to be from a particular fondneſs, is every where full of it. 
The Romans conſidered it as one of their delicacies ; and if ſome 
of the inhabitants of the northern climates have taken an averſion to 
it, that probably aroſe from the uncultivated ſtate of their country 
not being able to rear it. Pork is of a very tender. ſtructure, 
enereaſed perhaps from a peculiarity in its @conomy, viz. taking 
on fat more readily than any other animal. Pork is a white meat. 
even in its adult ſtare, and then gives out a jelly in very great 
quantity. On account of its little perſpirability and tenderneſs, 
it is very nutritious, and was given for that intention to the 
athlete, With regard to its alkaleſcency, no proper experiments 
have yet been made, but as it is of a gelatinous and ſucculent nature, 
it is probably leſs ſo than many others. Upon the whole, it 
appears to me, who am unprejudiced in its favour, to be a very 
valuable nutriment, and T really do not underſtand why it was in 
ſome countries forbid. It is faid that this animal is very apt to be 
diſeaſed ; but why were not inconveniencies felt on that account in 
Greece? Again, it has been alledged, that as Paleſtine would not 
rear theſe animals, and as the Jews had learned the uſe of them 
in Egypt, it was neceflary they ſhould have a precept to avoid them. 
But the Egyptians themſelves did not uſe this 'meat, and this 
religious precept, indeed, as well as many. others, ſeems to have 
been borrowed from them. Poſſibly, as pork is not very perſpirable, 
it might encreaſe the leproſy, which was faid to be epidemic in 
Paleſtine : But this is far from being certain; and though a good 
| purpoſe, as I have ſaid, is commonly intended by ſuch general 
15 precepts, yet they often take Weir riſe ark T6 arten + Iz 
or TAR of legiſlators. - | 


Ma others of ihe Manns, or Quadrupeds, are uſed in 
different countries, and it is not certain which of the Quadrupeds 
may be excepted from the rule. Thus the Tartars cat horſes, the 

8 


Romans 
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Romans eat aſſes, dogs, rats, Ge. but of theſe, as we bars fo ex- 
perience, little can be ſaid, though their qualities may 1 be 
eee n the i r delivere. 


. We now come to eder the Claſs ot Bank which is 
divided into fix orders, Accipitres, Picæ, Aꝛſeres, Gralle, Gallinæ, 
and Paſſeres. The Accipitres and Picæ are carnivorous Birds, and 
not uſed by us, or indeed much by any nation in food. The other 

four are what are el jefly uſed, of which we have begun with the 
Gallinæ, as the chief of our domeſtic fowl; and of theſe the firſt, 

viz. Gallus Gallinaceus, is com prehended by Linnæus, under the 
PR name of . 0 


The cock. HEN, CHICKEN, and 1 CAPON, 


are e entirely domeſtic animals, there being no country, as far as 1 | 
know, in which they are found wild. They take little exerciſe, 

live moſtly on vegetables, though ſometimes, indeed, they pick up 
inſets, and are chiefly delighted with grain. Hence they are a 
food of tender ſtructure, eaſy ſolution, little alkaleſcency, and, as a 
white meat, - gelatinous. When very young, they are extremely 
viſcid, when old, tough and ligamentous ; ſo that the proper time 
of uſing them is in a middle ſtate, between naſe two emen, 
7, e. when about a year old. „„ „ 


A queſtion here bs about —_ FAT 36x of animals, it e 
doubted . whether a crammed, or barn-door fowl, is preferable. 
Many of our modern arts of feeding, beſides giving more ſucculency 
and tenderneſs to the fodd, encreaſe its alkaleſcency : As giving 
ſucculency, they are an improvement, but, as giving alkaleſcency, 
a dangerous. one, though even with that they make ſolution. more 
eaſy. Exercife, however, is neceſſary to give perfection, for, by 
this means, the fat of the animal is equally diſperſed through the 
muſcular parts, whereas, when the animal is fatted haſtily, the fat 

i IT in 0 e * via. in the cellular texture, 

| more 
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more ſtrictly ſo called; ſo that an exetelſed animal of equal weight, UE I J 
vil, AE, with x fed one, is 1 50 preferable. ns ,92% . 


i oe 0 * 
oo 


n 


be next bid mentioned i he cn is n e e e 


The ME LE AGRIS GALLOPAYO, 


"ile of the Callinæ, under the generical name of Meloagrie. The 

| Meleagrie Gallopavo, or turkey, with regard to its qualities in food, 
is entirely the ſame as the r being equally . * : 
and ene 3 1 


» * 
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The 1 next bird we come to, is 


The PAVO CRISTATUS, or PEACOCK, 


Which is ſomewhat of a white fleſh, but firm and rigid, and partly 
from the coarſeneſs of its texture, and partly from its not being pro- 
lific, is now properly enough neglected. The Romans formerly 
uſed, but probably only for ſhow, our Peacock as food; It was 
remarked that the boiled Peacock would keep very long; but in this 
there is nothing extraordinary, as was imagined ; for the moſt 22 | 
treſcent part of the food is the fluid, and this, by boiling, is 
extracted, and leaves only the ſolid fibres behind. Now, if what 
is called jerking of beef in the Weſt-Indies, or hand-roafting it, in 
both which caſes the fluids are not fo accurately drawn out, have. 
the effect of preſerving meat for a conſiderable time, how much 
ater muſt that effect be expected to be from the more rigid ter. 
ture of the Peacock, exſuccated 30 boiling? | . 8756 
VC 1 5 8 
Next the Peacock ſhould have been inſerted the rande as it is . : 
the firſt among the wild fowl ; but becauſe Linnæus has given PB. | 
at as his generical name for the Gallus Gallinaceus, &c. it was 
"OUR: Here, however, it ſhall be mentioned, as it is in its 
8 Z proper 
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fattening, is more fluble. i ai Danis Hatt brig 1K 0 


The five following row all tc to one genus, Pa Tam of Li nnæus. 
The two firſt, - — 


4 a 


: TETRAO PERDIX er cores, * e. we « PARTRIDGE and : 


"QUAIL, © 


approach i in their nature to the tame fowl, but are more e ſapid, tender, 


and alkaleſcent, the chief cauſe 2 difference reſiding in the alka- 


leſcency. 
The three] laſt, viz, 


* ! 


The LAGOPUS; TETRIX er „ bnoer Es 


4 8 


28 is living more on inſects, are more alkaleſcent than the two former, 


much. more ſo than the tame fowle 


In tive Lacs, 1 have omitted 185 ö 12 


The GROUSE, or RED GAME, 


which, however, I meant to comprehend under the term Lagepus ; 5 
although Linnæus does not ſeem to be acquainted with our red 
game, which, however, is the Lagopus of other Naturaliſts, and 


the Lagopus altera Plinii, The qualities of theſe are very much in 


common. From its ſize, rather than any real difference, is, I ima- 
gine, the black game thought more firm, tho' perhaps, from its living 
on very high mountains, it is ſeldomer got young. I have men- 
tioned young food as viſcid and gelatinous, but theſe of which we 
ate ſpeaking are not ſo, which is an exception to the general rule, 
and which I impute to the greater alkaleſcency of the kind. : 

„ 


ANS ERES. 


Next in order come the Anſeres of Linneus, which term may 


properly be tranſlated Water Fowl. 


From their nature, the water' owt: are much en and beter 
generally carnivorous, are more alkaleſcent than the tame; whether 
they are more ſo than the wild fowl, is undetermined. Certain 
however it is, that, whether from their leſs alkaleſcency, or peculiar 
nature, they are leſs ſoluble than theſe, ſo that, if we here appre- 


hend a greater alkaleſcency, we muſt likewiſe ſuppoſe a greater 
viſcidity, which indeed {oy e 8 more than the wild 
fowl. 


Linnæus uſing Al euer for the generical term, 72 Anas for the 


gooſe as well as duck; but, for fear of confounding you, I have 


avoided the a terms. 


 ANAS DOMESTICA, the TAME DUCK. 


Here Naturaliſts commonly have, although different in their 


manner of living, conſidered the tame and wild animal as the ſame: 
However that may hold in natural hiſtory, we muſt make a diffe- 


rence in their qualities, as food. The wild duck is more alkaleſ- 


cent, more tender, and more eaſily diſſolved than the tame, and, 


in general, this difference takes place between wild and tame ani- 
mals, if they are taken at a ſuitable age and proper ſeaſon.” Old 


animals are generally more alkaleſcent and more eaſily foluble than 
the young : Many animals, however, are not viſcid when young, 


ſo that, in this caſe, the rule is contradicted, All wild animals, too, 
differ according to the ſeaſon, either from the time of their molting, 


or * quantity of food they then get, | 


b 


r eersns en rn 


The next tee 3 


C S A 


ANAS. MOSCHATA,, or MUSCOVY DUCK, - 


- which ſeems to be of the e qualities with the former, but 
ſomewhat of a more firm and leſs tender texture. Firſt when theſe 
were known here, they were e with 1 our ad > ON? are 

OE now more ec" S301 0 11 "a 


1 „„ 


is orf the e eee or Wild Duck, we thinks 4 ſpoken, 
| under the Anas e * Fn on to > Gas others IN: 3 in 


6-3 x > * 2 f 4 a WY 


& 
WEL * 


The . or TEALE, ch 


18 very much of the nature of the wild duck, and is the 190 tender 
and e, the leaſt viſcid and moſt ſavoury of this kind. = 


F 750 pa” | + : "> & 2 a 9 . 3 
* 4 


| ANSER DOMESTICUS, TAME Goo. 


This is no leſs alkaleſcent than the duck, is manifeſtly leſs viſcid, 
but of a firmer texture; its ſolution, however, is not ſo. conſtant, 


FN more e en a difference of none 


vx 
; *2 
Wy 


'cronus SWAN. 


"Is «Obs this is now very rarely uſed ; in its young fairs; it is hs 

far the moſt: rigid of any of their order: It is of difficult manduca- 
tion, and ſo fac as tere can ao W of ce folution i in 
the ſtomach ps | 


| Here I Lhe how inſerted a great many more of the Aale 
tribe, but I was not fo well acquainted with them as to point out 
their difference: They are all wild, and, from their ccοmy or 
food, we may judge of their qualities. As living on fiſh, they are 
viſcid and alkaleſcent. I have ſt down o, the Pelicanus Baſſanus, 


r 
* 
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or Solan Gooſe, and the Alcatorda, the Murret, or, in England, the 


Razor-bill, which may ſerve for the reſt. 


8 0 L A N 8 O O 8 ; 3 
This i is one of Ki moſt alkaleſvent foods we uſe LF It is ag 


animal not much exerciſed, and, when old, inſoluble, but, when 


young, it is very eaſily ſoluble, and when it agrees with the ſto- 


mach may be taken in large proportion, even in weak ones, as 1 


myſelf have experienced, and though alkaleſcent, gives little in- 
convenience on that account. It is commonly talked of as a whet 


to the appetite ; but this 2 be taken ſeriouſly, although, in- 


deed, it is & remarkably caſyAolution. All this illuſtrates what has 
been ſaid on the ſolubility of food depending on its alkaleſcency ; 


and hence, in ſome meaſure, may be —— the __— of 


other ſea fowl ache in diet. ; 
R A at; E. 


The GR ALL, the next claſs I am to mention, are much con- 


1 with the former, as being aquatic birds, though not always 
ſwimmers or divers. They live often in marſhy grounds, catching 


fiſh, inſects, Sc. They have been called Limoſuge, or Mud- 
ſuckers, but improperly, as they take up the earth only as it con- 


tains inſets, or agitate it with their bills to bring up worms. For 


walking in marſhy places they ate provided with long legs, called 


grallæ, from their likeneſs to thoſe ſticks. on which people ſome- 
times walk, whence their gradus grallatorius. I have ſet down a 


number of different genera. Ardea, the Heron, and Bittern; Sco- 


 lopax, the Woodcock, /Snipe, and''Cuflew; Tringa, the Lapwing, 
in Scotland the Teachat, and Peaſeweep, and Grey Plover ; Cha- 
radrius, the Green Plover ; Hæmatopus, the Sea Pye ; Fulica, the 
Coot; Rallus, the Rail, in Scotch the Corncraiy ; Otis, the Buſ- 
tard. With a view to their * as aliment, I ſhall begin with 


Wt 


* 1 1s . doubtful ENG 53 ought to be ranked with the other 


Gralle, ir * a land animal, living on grain, and rather, 1 
| believe, 
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belices, ſhould have been kept with the Galline. Its fleſh approathes 
to that of the partridge, and its qualities are much the ſame with 
thoſe of the wild fowl of the Gallinæ. 


I conſider the RAL Lus as likewiſe belonging to the Gallinæ, 


though, indeed, a ſpecies of it, the Rallus aquaticus, more evidently 


belongs to the Grallæ. In many countries they are conſidered as 


- Quails; and in Italy called the King of theſe, 1/ Re di Quali. 

With exception of theſe two all the reſt ſtand properly in the ſame 
order; but, from certain circumſtances, are of different qualities, 
vis. being inland or not, Ge. 


or the inland kind belon ging to the een are 
The WOODCOCK and s NI P E, 


Which, although inſectivorous, appear to be leſs dan, of A 
tender ſtructure, ks to the white meats of the * 


: kind. 


Here may ts iuftrated 8 we have aid of 8 0 pro- 


1 ducieg firmneſs. The Woodcock is obliged to fly much about, 
while the Partridge walks more and flies leſs. Hence it is obſerved, 


that the wing of the Woodcock is always very tough, while that of 
the Partridge is very tender; and, on the contrary, the leg of the 
Woodcock is very tender, while that of the Partridge is very tough. 

Hence the proverb, Give the Woodcock the Partridge wing, he 


5 will be the moſt delicate of birds, 


CURLEW. 


This alſo belon 95 to the Scolopax, but living on fithes, and at 
ſea; is very alkaleſcent, and approaches in quality to the Solan : 


5 Gooſe. 


5 „ 
The 7. ringa are more alkaleſcent than the Woodcock, but leſs fo 


| than the ä who live on fiſh, as bein 8 inland birds. A 


differ ence 
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difference n in the ſpecies, the Lapwing uſing its wi A; much, 
being of a firmer texture; while the Grey Plover, | Ng leſs 


exerciſe, is more e ſoluble. 


The CHARADRIUS, or GREEN PLOVER, 
is much more alkaleſcent than the Woodcock or Snipe.) | 


Next come | 
The ARD EA. HERON, PP. BITTERN. 


Theſe are of a firmer texture than thoſe: we have mentioned, 
and, when old, are of little uſe. In their young ſtate they are 
commonly fat, ſufficiently ſoluble, alkaleſcent, and of exquiſite 

reliſh. It would be worth while to examine accurately the qua- 
lities of the Heron and Bittern, as we ſhould then know what dif- 


ference followed from animals of the ak ay living on en or 


on inſects. 


Thoſe which remain of the Gralle are entirely ſea fowl.” The 
Hæmotapus, or Sea Pye, and the Fulica, or Coot, with the Curlew, 
which we have mentioned under Scolopax, are more alkaleſcent 


than the other Gralle, VETO in their nature to the Solan 


Goole. 


We now come to the Sons R of . of which 


we have a very great variety. I have only ſet down four of the 
genera, which ſeem to me to be the chief. It is difficult to ay 


' whether they have common qualities: Enquiry would probably 
ſhew us Pao difference, as they were nigen or inſectivofous. 


The 1 or Picton Kin, are hot and alkaleſcent from 


much exerciſe, perhaps more fo than any other of theſe who live on 


| grain. Whos n young, they are dender, and of eaſy ſolution. 


fp With 


po 


„. 
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With conc to the ſmaller birds, the Alauda, T. Ard, & En- 
beriza, the Lark, Thruſh, and Yellow Hammer; of theſe I have 


but little experience, and of many more which are comprehended. 


under theſe generical terms. There is. probably a difference, ac- 


cording to their exerciſe and food. I ſhall only fay, that when 


taken at a proper age they are. tender, ſacculent, and alkaleſcent. 


1 mentioned 8 my nfo of the AmpaiBIa,. which it 
is here proper to ſupply ; as they are of a middle nature between 
birds and fiſh, the meaning of the term is doubtful. It is com- 


monly applied to animals who live. both on. water and land, and ſo. 
includes both birds and beaſts. Linnzus's diſtinction is this : : The 
Beaſts have a heart with two auricles and two ventricles, a warm 
blood, and lungs which breathe alternately ; whereas the Ampbibia 
have a heart with one auricle and one ventricle, a cold blood, and 
lungs which breathe n. . hey are divided into three 


orders, 


— 


The SERPENTES, REPTILES, & NANTES. 
- Of the RePTIL1A there are three genera employed in food, the : 


Te nd Tortoiſe, the Lacerta, Lizard, wag ap Rana, Frog: 


TESTUDO, TORTOISE. | 
Of this there are ſeveral ſpecies uſed in food. The green Turtle 


s now become a famous delicacy. It is of a peculiar nature, having 
its fat of a green colour, of a remarkable odour, en the urine 


and ſweat, the colour of which laſt is alſo altered. From this it 
has been ſuppoſed of peculiar qualities. From its odour, &c. it 
might be medicated, but theſe have no effect on its qualities as 
nutriment. From ſome particulars in its ceconomy, from its little 
motion, and. its living on vegetables, it is leſs alkaleſcent than 


any of its kind, of a very gelatinous nature, and highly nutritious. 


Of 
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of the numerous Lacerte thees are few. employed in food. 
| Thar is only of which 1 remember, the Guana of the Weſt 
Indies. This is there eſteemed a great delicacy, and of tender 
texture. From peculiar antipathy againſt the animal, when in that 
Country, I could not examine its qualities. 


As to the pg one POT its ſpecies i is uſed in France, the Rana 


efculenta. I am ignorant of its qualities for want of particular 
experience. As far as we can depend on Geoffroy, this animal, 


from affording little volatile ſalt, ſeems not very alkaleſcent, nor, 125 


from others of Mr. Geoffroy's experiments, very gelatinous. But, 


| conſidering the claſs to which it belongs, and from any mall 
examination I myſelf have made of it, it would rem I in its nature to | 


N to the Tortoiſe and | Guana. 15 


B „ 
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VIPER 


Of che | Amphitia Serpenter, I know only one ff pecies aſed 4 Bod. f 
namely, the Viper. It is ſtill uncertain whether this is to be conſi- 


dered as food or medicine. Tt has been much talked of in the laſt 
intention, though, in my opinion, it can have little power as ſuch; 
for medicines are ſuch bodies as alter the ſyſtem Suddenly, without 


being conquered by it. Now Vipers are commonly uſed in broths, 


and prove very nutritious, being continued for a lengtb of time. 
Neither, indeed, is its volatile falt, Which has been eſteemed a 

famous remedy, different from that of other animals. Upon all 
which accounts I conclude that its virtues, as medicine, mult only 


be in conſequence of its -nutritious quality. As a food, from f 
Geoffroy s experiments, I perceive it is ſufficiently ſoluble, approagh- 


-ing-in this, and the quantity of juices it affords, to Quadrupeds ; 
and to Fiſhes, in the ge/atinous nature of theſe juices. Like all the 
Ampbibia, it is of an intermediate nature between Quadrupeds and 


Fiſh, though in its qualities approaching more to the latter. 
J told you that, for want of other principles, I determined the 


alkaleſcency of animal ſubſtances from * quantity of volatile falt 


T's . they. 
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& 


thay rd. "The Viper as afoiding leßs of 
Tels alkaleſcent than pen, or Birds. 2 


As in Natural Hiſtory we Werde one Kin * seule je Gre 
paſſing into another, ſo here the Ampbibia connect the Quadrupeds 
and Fiſhes. Of theſe the Reptiles, on the one hand, approaching 
to Quadrupeds; while the Serpentes, on the other, come nearer to 
the Fiſhes. There is ſtill another order of the Ampbibia, viz. the 
Nantes, the ſame which formerly went under the name of the Car- 
tilaginous Fiſhes. I have marked three of theſe at the end of the 
Fiſhes, viz. the Petrompzon, or Lamprey; the Rara batis, or 


| Thornback ; in Scots, Scate ; and the Accipenſer Sturio, or Sturgeon. 
There are two or three more genera belonging to this order; and 


the Squalus, or Shark kind, is ſometimes uſed” in food. I faid they 
were formerly clafled with the Fiſhes; but Linnæus, conſidering 
that in their ſkin, lungs, organs of generation, and that in their 
being viviparous, &c. they approached to the Amphibia, has very 


properly ranked them in this claſs. With reſpect, however, to 
their qualities as food, they are little different from the F iſhes, 


though indeed I ſhould ſuppoſe they approached to the other An- 
pbibia. They afford a more gelatinous food than any of the Qua- 
drupeds, or Ampbibia, and probably are more nutritious. As to 
their alkaleſcency, from the quantity of volatile falt they afford, I 
conclude they are leſs alkaleſcent than the animals above men- 


| tioned, and more ſo than the Fiſhes. 1 


PF I 8 H E 8 ad 
After ſaying ſomewhat on the Gnbnbr pe, Bikes andi 


 AmPHIBIAy I come to the FIS kind. I have only ſet down'thoſe: 


which are commonly uſed, though in England perhaps more may 
be uſed. The firſt of theſe in the Catalogue is the Canus of the 
Salmo, of which there are ſix ſpecies. Samo ſolar, the common 
Salmon; Salno trutte, is the river Trout; in Scots, the bourn Trout; 


Salmo hucho,. in the North. a: bull Trout; in Scotland the 


Lochleven: 
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Lochleven Trout; Salmo eperlanus, the Smelt; in Scots, the Sper= 
lng; Salmo thymallus, the Grayling, or Umber, which is not 


known here; Salmo Alpinus, the Charr, which lives in -the 
coldeſt water in which any animal will live. After theſe fol- 
lows in the Catalogue another genus, the Cyprinus, of which 
eight are mentioned; Cyprinus barbus, the Barbel; Carpro, the 
Carp; ; Gobio, the Gudgeon; Tince, the Tench; Cæpbalus, the 


Chubb; Rutilus, the Roch; Alburnut, the Bleak ; Brama, the 
Bream. After theſe is mentioned the genus of the Perca, of 


which the Perca fluviatilis, or common Perch. After this 


comes again the Gadus, of which fix are mentioned, gi efinus, 


Haddock; Merlangur, Whiting; Morhua, a Cod; Molua, Ling, 
Firens, in Scotland, Greenback ;  Callarias, i in-Scotland, the Codling, 
or Redware, though of this I am not certain. After theſe is the 
 Cyclepterus Iumpus, the Lump Fiſh, or Sea Owl; in Scots, the 


Cock Paddle. Next to this follows ia order the Scomber & combrus,. 


the Mackerel ; Scomber Thynnus, the Tunny, or Spaniſh Mackerel ; 


Trigla cuculus, the Red Gurnard ; Mugil, the Mullet ; and E 
Lucius, the Pike. Next to theſe come the Clupea, of which four 
are ſet. Clupea harengus, the Herring; which I do not know if 


the Pilcher be the ſame ſpecies ; Sprattus, the Sprat ; in Scots, the 
Garvey; Encraficolus, the Anchovy ; Algſa, the Shad. After the 
foregoing are ſet down the Pleuronees,. of which five are marked; 
Fleſus, the common Flounder ; Solea, the Soal ; Plateſſa, the Plaiſe; 
Maximus, the Turbot ; Hypogls ut, the Holibut. In England, 


5 what is called the Holibut, is in N the Turbot, et e con- 


trario. 


5 Before we come to the Amphibia Nantes, which were placed here 
as formerly ranked among the Cartilaginous Fiſhes, are ſet down: 
Ammodytes, the Sand Eel; Murana Anguilla, the common: Eel;. 
Muræna Conger, the Sea Eel; and by Wp as A an 
aliment, 0 the Sea Wolf. | 
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5 112 . LECTURES oN THE 


15 of * QUALITIES of FISHES in queens. 


=_ -: , - "Their texture is generally more tender than that of Fleſh, 38 
RM they have nothing of a fibrous ſtructure. With reſpect to their 
_ ſalution, after all, the matter does not ſeem determined; for from 
Geoffroy's experiments it appears, that they give leſs ſoluble matter 
out of the body than Fleſh. It is however, very. probable, that the 
powers of our ſtomach, the fermentation which is excited there, 
exceeds greatly any power we can apply out of the body ; and, ſo 
far as we arc able to judge, they are of more eaſy ſolution than 

— Fleſh Meats. Broths, however, of Fiſhes do not form into a Jelly, | 
= whouggh there is ſomewhat gluey and viſcid, which, like the young 

meats, makes them long retained in the ſtomach ; yet, after all, 1 
do not find, that even in this caſe of their longer retention and dik⸗ 

FE, ficult perſpirability, that by ruminant men, if I my ſo call them, 

5 wad are ſo often h up as other foods. 


F alkaleſcency of Fiſhes ſeems lefs- than that of Ide s their : 
ED lo being flower, and their yield of volatile. alkali lefs. . 
There is in the ſolution of this food ſomething particular, which is 
not yet properly enquired into, We uſe oil or butter ſometimeg 
with our vegetable aliment, oftner with Meats, but more frequently 
Rill, and in greater quantity, with Fiſhes. This certainly, if pro- 
perly underſtood, would throw ſome light on ſolution of this ali- 
ment, as it ſeems to be a rule followed from ſome inſtigation of 
inſtinct, rather than precept of reaſon. I formerly ſpoke of the 
Stimulus given to the ſtomach by the alkaleſcency of Meats, which, 
at the fame time, I told you might be produced by viſeidity and 
long retention there. In the Fiſh kind this is more remarkable, 
they being a very ſhort time in the ſtomach before they produce 
heat, fever, thirſt, and ſometimes effloreſcences over +306 whole 
ſurface of the body. | 


You will eaſily ſee, ain the 1 of giving the FS qua- 


Tities of F. __—_ how little OY can expect to be ſaid on e 1 
In 


MATERIA MEDECA 
In order to the underſtanding FA qualities: of Fiſhes, they have 
been conſidered as differing in being River or Sea Fiſh, Saxatiles or 


© Limoſe, i. e. thoſe living in gravelly bottoms, or ſuch as, like 
the Lamprey, lie at the bottom, in the mud, &c. But in neither 


of theſe diviſions. do I find any certain foundation for aſcertaining 


the difference of Fiſhes as aliment. Dr. Cheyne was extremely fond 


of the diſtinction by Colour, the White being ſuppoſed leſs ſtimulant, 
and the Red more ſo. In Birds and Quadrupeds this, indeed, will 
hold; but there are, except the Salmon, few Fiſhes but what are 
of a white colour, ſo that this diſtinction will go but a little way. 


As we found a difference in other aliment from a difference of food, 
the ſame would ſeem to take place in Fiſhes; all of whom are 


moſtly carnivorous ;: nor does any difference in the kind of animals 
they eat ſeem to make any difference in their qualities: The Perch, 


6: g. who cats mites, fiſhes, inſets indifferently, and all of them 
rapaciouſly, and indeed, beſides, water fowl, Cc. is not more alka- 
leſcent than thoſe who live on inſects alone, c. Nor indeed are 
they to be diſtinguiſhed entirely from their different genera, though 
that indeed comes neareſt the truth of any other of. the diſtinQtions.. 


Now we: (ER to the par genera. | 


8:4; DM 


Moſt of this genus are fluviatiles, or lacuſtrer, of a a er ſub- 
Nance, ſufficiently ſacculent and nouriſhing. They are alſo alka- 


leſcent and. heating, and effloreſcences, &c. are as frequent from 
them as any other fiſh. The red kind are of a higher reliſh and 
alkaleſcency, the white are ſoft and gelatinous. Here 1 may- 
obſerve, that Linnzus- ſeems to have forgot what are called. our 
Salmon Trout, which are undoubtedly. more ſtimulating and alka- 


1 and leſs * than alt of the white kind. 


c R IN U S. 


This genus is of greater variety than the former, drier, and leſs 
tendinous, leſs ſapid and heating, and among the fiſhes of a nature 
little gelatinous, 155 To 
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| 3 has not the 6— hey. valued there, | 


"LECTURES oN Tur 


To theſe in nature approaches the Pearch, which is of firm 
texture, but tender ſubſtance, ne nnn not e m—_— 
or e ag . 8 eb. oh. x 


8 A D by, © bby - 8h 
Theſe are Sea Fiſhes, and: thoſe of them we are beſt acquainted 


wich are the Whiting, Haddock, and Cod. Theſe give a gradation 


in tenderneſs, glutinoſity, and ſtimulus to the ſyſtem, the Cod being 


the firmeſt, moſt viſcid, and Ms of the three. 


Fiſhes are often diſtinguiſhed as being n more or leſs 0 
All thoſe we have mentioned are the ſcaly kind. The Ampbibia 


and Eel kind have no ſcales. The Flounder is intermediate betwixt 


the two. The ſquamous are univerſally leſs glutinous than thoſe 
without ſcales, eaſier miſcible in the ſtomach, Hough leſs nutritious. 
Before the ſquamous I ſet dowmn 


CYCLOPTERUS LUMPUS. 


The Lumpus Fiſh is remarkably glutinous, without ſales, 


approaching in quality to the Eel, and remarkably nutritious to them 


who uſe it. The Mactarel is a drier ſubſtance and leſs nutritious 3 
the Tunny is mentioned here inadvertently, as it is only known in 
the Mediterranean, and is there faid to be more * and 
nutritious than the common Mackarel. 


TRIGLA CUCULUS, RED.GURNARD. | 


This is a remarkable ſapid Fiſh, of the white kind, faid to be 
conſiderably nutritious, and much valued in thoſe * WAGE it 


| 1s uſed, 


MUGIL MULLET. 
I em not certain if our Mullet be the Mugil of the Romans. „ 


and 


MAT ERIA MEDIA. 


| and ess to me t6 be of « middle between the Carp eck 
leſs dry than the one, and more Tang «qa u : Tri is 
8 nenen foluble mw nutritious.” 07 Vn OWE; 


His ff 


* o X 1 bels the PIKE. 


This, n rapacious and carnivorous, is yet a dry, little oily 


and little alkaleſcent food, and one of the leaſt heating of any we 


take in. We muſt ſuppoſe, then, conſidering theſe qualities of this 


fiſh, that there is ſomewhat rn =) in their OY which _= 
riſe to mem. | 


* 


. "3 de? "% 1 1 5 { x 7 5 c L AJ”! 7 E A. EE | * ; 5 2 x 4 


All this genus, comprehending the Herring, Ge. are 8 an oily, 
ſucculent, nutritious nature,. in their heating quality being next to 
the Is; quickening the pulſe to a conſiderable degree, 


_ PLEURONECTES, the FLOUNDER KIND. 


This genus comprehends ſeveral ſpecies : They are all of a tender, 


ally! ſucculent nature, more glutinous than the preceding, but leſs 
ſo than the following. They are ſet down according to their 


qualities, the Flounder N * more tender, the 1 105 and 1 ER 


more gl atinous. 


E E L k 1 N D. 
Sinn hoes: are without ſquame, much of the Sin axality with 


| the Viper, viſcid, nutritious, and difficultly perſpirable; by long re- 


_ tention in the ſtomach, heating and oppreſſive, As to the Gio 
rent 6 I am not in a condition. to aſcertain the eee 


INSECT A. 


This 1s a claſs little thought of as food. In ſome countries the 
Locuſts and Graſshoppers are uſed as food. I can ſay nothing 


of 


N 
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| ofthe Graſchopper, but that it approaches in nature to the Shtimp. 
3 Tha whole of of the Crab kind, althaugh different in their claſs, 
. approach. in their quality to Fiſhes, in not; being. eaſily diſſolved by 
decoction, to the Ampbibia in giving a jellied broth, and again to 
the Fiſhes in ſtimylating the ſyſtem. They afford little volatile 
| alkali, and to ſome are a very peculiar ftimulus, producing | hear, 
5 anxiety, and fever The three mentioned in che Catalogue are, 
Cancer eh whe ner „ 1 uu 2 ; hu 6h 


I : 
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Theſe were n confounded partly with the Fiſhes for the 
reaſons of clafling. them ſeparately, vide, Linnæus, vol. I. Sema 
Nature. They are of five orders, two only of which are uſed as 
Jiment, the Aale and Teftaceg. Of the Molluſca,” the firſt 
ſpecies i in the Catalogue is the Sepia Loligo, in Scotland the Stock- 
ing Fiſh; in England, the Ink Fiſh. With regard to its qualities, it 
has none but what is common to it with the reſt of the Yermes. 
Of the Teſtacea I have only ſet down, ſuch. as are found on our ſhores, 
and give for them Linnæus's trivial names. After the Sepia, I have 
ſet down. eleven of the Hermes, viz, Patella vulgata, Limpet, 
Papſhell; Helix Pomatia, the Garden Snail; Buccinum undatum, 
the Welk; in Scotland, the Bakky; Turbo ittoreug,,. Periwinkle, 

. in North of Scotland, the Black Welk; the Razor, in England; 

Cardium -edule, the Cockle; Cardium echinatum, prickly Cockle, 
Fenus Chione, Gawky in Scotland; Oftrea maxima, Scallop; Clam 
in Scotland; Oftrea edulis, common. eyes; ; 2 pn . 
common eee | 


The quatitive- of the vole. of the Vermes is 8 the ſame. 
They are of a more tender texture than any other Animal Food, 
and thus would ſeem to be of very eaſy ſalution. But they afford, 
perhaps, the moſt viſcid gluten of any of the Animal Foods, by 
this, means affect the mixture in the ſtomach, and.r more the laſt 

dige tion. 


ATEN IA ME DIC A. 


dig Sena” by which they are with very great difficulty « exp pelled. 
By this means they are among the nouriſhing of Animal Food; 


and. theugh as Animal Subſtances they are alkaleſcent, yet * | 


are among the leaft 25 and leaft heating to the ſtern. _—_ 


Sepia boligo & Solen 3 or Spout, appear to . nothing g 
but the e common : qualities « of the Permes. am 3 


The four firſt mentioned of (lis T, +Pacea are Unto, and Ithe a ani- 


5 inhabiting them of the ſame genus; the laſt four are Bivalues, 


and the animal inhabiting them of the ſame genus, in all called, by 


Naturaliſts, Tethys; fo that really we have only two animals to 


treat of. With regard to che Snail, it has the general qualities of 


the Worms in a high degree, of a tender texture, eaſily ſoluble, 
but viſcid and imperſpirable. The Garden Snail is not known here 


as food, but in ſome of the ſouthern countries it is reckoned a deli- 
cacy, and very nouriſhing food. Our own Snails are ſometimes 


boiled in milk, and employed as a medicine in hectic caſes, and I 


myſelf have ſeen remarkable advantage from them where there were 


no ulcerations, they ſoon recruiting the emaciated habit; but in 


caſe of ulcerations, theſe, as well as all other animal food, are very 
improper. A remarkable ian 
appears in the famine, which happened in this country about ſixty 


years ago, of two girls being found to be remarkably nouriſhed - 


from Snails alone, while GP of the en ſort were e and 
half-ſtarved. e 1 "i 


ind rhe es 2 ether . they are mote 3 fan 
py but ſeem to - leſs POR and therefore, perhaps, leſs 


DIVALVES. 


Of the Bevatore, the moſt common is the common Oyſter : It is 
among the few Animal Foods we take in raw, and in that ſtate can 


be taken in much * proportion, and more cafily digeſted, than 
VU when 


ce of the nutritious quality of Snails 
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i dreſſed · Keil and Sanctorius both agree in calling; it a food of 
flow perſpirability. Keil ſays it retards perſpiration, of other food ; 
but this I confeſs I do not underſtand, On: this account they are 
nutritious, and, though long retained, as little heating as any to the 
TO | 


The reſt of the Bivalves are les foluble and Ne hep ; Hs of chern : 
are ſaid to be ſomewhat poiſonous, as the Muſcle and Limpet, but 

in what part of them this reſides I cannot tell; ſomethin £4 ROweFEr, _ 
is * rejected. | 3 


575 1 EGGS of BIRDS. 


| These might HAY been ſet dowa after the Birds, POR ts ho 
are ſomewhat analogous to the laſt mentioned food, I have placed 
them here. It is obvious, from their nature and uſe in the nou- 
riſhment of the tus, that they contain a lirger proportion of pure 
©  nutriment than any other aliment, as they give no. faces ;. for every 
bother kind of animal food has ſome of its juices. gone farther to 
putrefaction than the albumen which is extracted in our ſtomach, 
which are depoſited in that form. After all, Eggs are not of eaſy 
digeſtion, and, from the proportion of nouriſhment they afford, 
cannot be taken in large quantity. Whether the difficulty of di- 
geſtion in Eggs refides naturally in the viſcidity of the albumen, or 
in the coagulated ſtate in which we take it in, is a. queſtion ; it 
ſcems at leaſt to be increaſed by coagulation, as the hardeſt Egg i 
moſt difficult of digeſtion. I do not think the inſolubility reſides in 
the Volk, as ſome have ſuppoſed, for I have known perſons reject 
the White, and live on the Volk entirely, which 1s of different qua- 
Ities, and deſigned for an after-food... I have already mentioned 
the inſolubility of the albumen ovi out of the body, by heat, &c. and 
- faid it could only depend on fermentation. Eggs approach to the 
Vermes in viſcidity and difficult perſpirability ; they are leſs alkaleſ- 
cent than Fleſh, ſome of, whoſe. juices have always proceeded. too 
far. A-proof of the little alkaleſcency of Eggs, is from their heing 
the Animal Food leaſt 8 to * Some have ſuppoſed bad gua- 


lities, 
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lities, but I know-no inſtance of any: They are ſometimes noxious 5 
to n ee ut Mis we muſt n from auen. 8 


nde ſabjet: of Rage, I ſhould next * 
on to conſider Medicines, but, before that, ſhall recapitulate a little 
what has been ſaid on the ſubject of Aliment. From the whole 


you will perceive, that Aliment is divided into Vegetable and Animal, 
and that Milk is of an intermediate nature between both, aceſcent as 


the vegetable, but not liable to its noxious aceſcency; . nouriſhing as 


the Animal, though not liable to its noxious alkaleſcency. The aceſ- 


cent Vegetable Aliment ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to the human 
economy, and there are none of the human ſpecies but what em- 
ploy it. How far we could diſpenſe with Animal Food is uncertain; 
it ſeems rather uſeful than neceſſary, in order to give great ſtrength, 


and for ſubſiſtence and long duration of life little proper. Farther, 
the Vegetable Aliment is never hurtful, except in the primæ viæ, 
and in theſe only of the diſeaſed: Its effects never appear in the 


blood - veſſels. On the contrary, Animal Food, which is more 
nouriſhing, eaſily goes to exceſs, and expoſes to danger, readily, by 


its alkaleſcency, laying the foundation of diſcaſes, and as well as its 
other qualities, e. g. ee obeſity, and n ee, ſs, 


"EFFECTS of ALIMENT on the MIND. 23 


a a is plain the delicacy of feeling, livelineſs of i imagination, quick - 

neſs of apprehenſion, and acnteneſs of judgment more frequently 
accompany a weak ſtate of the body. True it is, indeed, that the 
ſame ſtate is liable to timidity, fluctuation and doubt, while the ſtrong 8 


have that ſteadineſs of judgment, and firmneſs of purpoſe which are 


proper for the higher and more active ſcenes of life. The moſt va- 
luable ſtate of the Mind, however, appears to reſide in ſomewhat 
| leſs firmneſs and vigour of body. Vegetable Aliment, as never over» 
diſtending the veſſels, or loading the ſyſtem, never interrupts the 
ſtronger motions of the Mind, while the heat, fulneſs, and weight 
of Animal Food is an enemy to its vigorous efforts. Temperance, 
hers does not ſo much confiſt in the quantity, for that always will be 


regulated 


> 
n 

; 9 * 

+ 


- i, that with Animal Food we are conſtantly led by inſtin& to take in 


1 C T'U RE 8. * 6. Tv! 


. appetite, as in the quality, WE. a large n 
of Vegetable Aliment. So much in general. "Vegetable Aliment | 


conſiſts of ſugar and oil, both ſeparately nutritious, but in that ſtate 


able to difadvantages. | Sugar is of difficult «fimilation, eſpecially 


if its acid is evolved ; as then, like the recent fruits, it will be a pro- 
per ſubject for the vinous fermentation. Oil is more difficuttly 


kev, and oily foods more ſo in proportion, as that is more ſeparate. 


The 'Farinacea, where the oil and ſagar are intimately blended, are 
the moſt perfect of Vegetable Aliment, and of theſe the derben, as 


n now _ know be e peas agre 


of Animel Food fers 4 in Akslekeney and viſcidity. The WA 2 
peds and Birds are the moft alkaleſcent, the Fiſhes and Vermes the 


| nn viſcid Alkaleſcency ſeems to depend on the heat of the Ani- 


The Quadrupeds and Birds have the greateſt heat, the Fiſhes 
orms leaft. A farther proof of the leſs alkaleſcency of Fiſhes 


etable Aliment. The fame inſtin& has never led us to take it 
in with Fiſhes.” For experiment fake, I have ſometimes taken Ap- 
ples along with Fiſh, and found them to difturb digeſtion. The 


fleſh of pes and Fiſhes is, on account of its alkaleſcency, 
more eaſily diſſolved, and ſooner aſſimilated into blood, giving eaſieſt 


nouriſhment and ſtrength, while on the ſame account it is wiſely or- 


dained that it is ſooner expelled. Fiſhes and Worms, on account of 


their viſcidity, are more difficultly diſſolved and affimilated, retained 


longer in the ſyſtem, and only heating from their retention, and thus | 


even accumulating the 2 and n n to the nn 
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LEAVING. baia the fibject of Aliments, I proceed in be 
1 T next place ty; conſider Madicinan. As introductory to this, I | —4 
think it neceſſary to tell you the manner of invyeſtigating their vir- 

muss. As the foundation of what I have to ſay on this, I all tes 
tho following Canon from Linnaus, in his Materia Madica: Site, 
mate, Nualitate, et Experientia eruitur ammis uſus Plantarum. 


What he here applies to Vegetables, will, in ſome meaſure, ſuit 


5 


the other Kingdoms. The two. firſt, qualities he explains more 


fully in his PB:/o/ophia Botanica, where he employs. the term =” 
g Fructiſication, which is the ſame with the term Sem; for, -- 74%. oi "4 
ing to the fructification, are plants ſyſtematically. diſpoſed. ., In 


giving the qualities of Aliment, I have often alluded to its place in * No 


Natural Hiſtory, and ſhall be obliged hereafter to do ſa. more in * 
giving the qualities of Medicine. This method of inveſtigating 
the virtyes from the Botanical Diviſions, was long ſince ſtarted by * 
Hoffman, in his treatiſe De compendigſo methodo, &c. and before. - 
him by our countryman Dr. Blair, in the Philgſophical Tranſattions, 
&c. The Botanical Rules are, however, far. from being general ; 
but, as far they go, they, ſerve very well for a and it is on 
this account we ſhall often have recourſe to them. But before you 
can be acquainted with theſe Rules, it will be neceſſary to give you | 
an idea of Method in Natural Hiſtory in general. 
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THE APPLICATION OP NATURAL HISTORY 


Method i in Natural Hiſtory in general, is that by which a pro- 
N of Nature being preſented, we can proceed. to know how it 
can be diſtinguiſhed from all other productions of Nature, and the 
name by which Writers have diſtinguiſhed it, in order that, by this 
means, we may arrive at a knowledge of its nature, qualities, and 
3 virtues. This is done by collecting natural production into King- 
. doms, Claſſes, Orders, Genera, and Species. As to the firſt divi- 
Bb ba, If a ſuhject were preſented to me, in which I could obſerve no 
"> 3 proper orgs nization, no difference between the containing and con- 
t.ained parts, I would conclude it to be of the Mineral or Foffile 
. 8 Kingdom. A Foſſile alſo has no appearance of the vita multiplicata, 
5X ee, or power of propiga ating its like. But if there be a difference be- 
. tween the containing and contained parts, and if it have the power 
ee e I conclude it is either of the Animal, or Vege- 
1 "ible Kingdom. Again, to diſtinguiſh theſe, if T find the ſubject 
32 1 or, when moved, to have no locomotive power, or arbitrary | 
means of moving itſelf, I conelude our ſubſect to be Vegetable; for 
Animals are © organized bodies, endued with vita multiplicata and a 
a „ or, if fixed, have the arbitrary power of moving 
their N f 1 the e 9 and. ; are. called 
* | gene wi 125 Om 


8 4 a 


r Each of thels is again ſubdi wided into Clailes, &c In order t6 give 
2 x hn theſe, it will be eaſieſt to take examples from the Animal 
* Kingdom; as with that you muſt, in ſome meaſure, be already ac- 
7, a ted, The Animal Kingdom i is divided into fix Claſſes. Lin- 

neus has firſt attempted a diviſion of them into three ; from the 
Aructure of their heart, and the heat and colour of the blood. 


3 
* 
fy 
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"Y The firſt have a heart of two ventricles, and two auricles, and a warm 

| red blood; the ſecond have a heart of one ventricle, and one auricle, 
with a cold red blood; the third have a heart of one auricle, and 

2 one ventricle, with a cold white blood, or, as Linnæus calls it, fanies. 


* If we were to examine theſe ſtrictly, I believe they would not an- 
- HR ſwer ſo well; fo I rather chuſe to take the fix ſubdiviſions; viz. 


WM | Mammalia, Aves, Ampbibia, Piſces, Infſefta, Vermes. © 7 
= | : . 1. The 


TO THE MATERIA MEDICA. 


> pate The Mammalia have a heart with two auricles, and two ven- 
| reicles, with a warm red blood, are neceſſarily breathing, having 


their reſpiration alternate, ſucceeding in a ſhort time; maxille mcum- 
 bentes, or jaws laid horizontally on each other, in oppoſition to thoſe 


which open laterally, and theſe jaws always covered; penis mntrans, 


or the parts of generation of the male entering the female, who is 


with vivipargues proves with breaſts, and ſuckles her n 


| 5 ſame heart and reſpiration as 8 Ae 3 252415 | 
ee but not covered, exſertæ, or having the maxilke ſtretch- 


ed, without the parts of the head; edentulæ, or without teeth; the 
male, too, enters the female, but are without external teſticles. 


Their females are oviparous, and have their eggs covered with a cal- 


carious cruſt. The whole of them are always covered with feathers, 


and have only two feet. I ſhall give the reaſon why I did not uſe 


this in the diſtinction of the Mammalia, vis. that it did not _ to 
* of them ; ſome having, and ſome wanting, four feet. 


. | Ampbibia, have a Saw af one vent de a one auriels, with 
A cold red blood. There is ſome doubt with regard to the univerſa- 
lity of diſtinguiſhing them by one auricle, and one ventricle z but 


the exceptions are not certain. When I fay a cold, I mean one not 
much warmer than the ſurrounding medium, whether that be air or 


water. They have lungs with which they breath arbitrarily ; they 
agree with the two former in maxjlle Fade they have two 


peniſes : The females are generally oviparous, though not always ſo 
when they are, their ova are covered only with a membrane. Their 


teguments are neither hairs nor feathers. "On feet are too vari- 
ous to be characteriſed. ir 


_ Fiſhes; one 
Lord as the Anmpbihia. They differ from the three former, in 
not being breathing anigaals; hut inſtead of lungs are provided with 
bronchiæ, which alternately take in and let out water, inſtead - of 

air. * bare * incumbentes, no ane all are oviparous, 
X and 


autiele, _ one ventricle, with the ame 


* "I 8 
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and their eggs are faid to want an alhumen; a fact which 1 am very 
averſe to believe. As to their regmenta, their ſkin is univerſally 


covered with bal and 7 15 have fins with which they ſwim... 


45 
. 


PE Leda; e och one v abriele Abd one ventricle; hardly 
a coloured fluid for blood. As to their reſpiration it is uncertain 


they have no lungs, but are ſuppoſed to have ſomewhat analogous to 


them, maxille laterales, penis intrans ; they are generally oviparous, 
whether univerſally is yet undetermined. I believe they are not. 


As to teguments, they are covered with a hard ſhelly ſubſtance, 


cataphracta, or coat of mail. They are diſtinguiſhed from all the- 
other Claſſes by their Antennæ, i. e. horns, or feelers, for di- 
recting their way, &c, but, indeed, we are not at all certain of 


thals ule. 


a K . Theſe have a heart with one ventricle, and one 
auricle, /anie frigida. With regard to their reſpiration nothing is 


determined, as they appear to have nothing analogous to it. As 


to their jaws they are various. As to their tegmenta they are never 
covered with ſhells; ſometimes, indeed, they have a calcarious 
covering, ſeparable from the BO and diſtinct Som! it; they _ 


neither feet nor fins. 


* 


This ! is a 1 8 IA of our r methed of b diſtinguiſhing into Cia fer 
Theſe Claſſes are divided into Orders. Of the Orders we ſhall give 


For an example in the Amal. 


Of the Mammalia . are eight Orders. The firſt Order is, 
10 many of Quadrupeds, and others which are not, but-inſtead of 
feet have fins with which they ſwim, and are inhabitants of the 
water: They have the other general qualities of the Mammalia. 
Theſe make a diſtinct Order, the Cete. The Quadrupeds are 
divided into the other ſeven Orders, according to the ſtate of their 


teeth. 1. Thoſe which have no fore teeth below or above, are 


called Bruta. Thoſe which have them below and not above, are 
YT 5 | | the 


the 8 Thoſe ITY have als two fore conn above and 
TO without en called Glires, Ke. KC. 


| But to ike ons in the order which Linewus lien placed om: ; 
of Primates have four upper teeth, ſingle canini, or laniary. 2. Bruta 

have no fore teeth above or below. 3. Feræ have fore teeth both 
above and below; fix above, and all of them acute and ſharp, 
with ſingle canini. 4- Beſtiæ; theſe have always more than one 


canine tooth in each jaw. 5. The Glires we have mentioned al- 
ready; as alſo, 6. the Pecora. 7. The Belluæ have een fore 5 


ee nen are blunted 11 obtuſe, 


75 


"Ae tha Cline: this next divion is into . of which I 
| ſhall give you an example in the Pecora, with which you are beſt 
acquainted. The ordinal character was taken from the teeth, Ge. 
the generical characters are taken from the horns. The Pecora 


w 


comprehends ſix Genera, the Camel, the Muſk Deer, the Sheep, 
the Ox, the Stag, and Goat. The two firſt have no horns; the 
four laſt are horned. The Stag has folid horns without'a hollow, 


branching backwards; the other three have their horns hollowed, 


and are diſtinguiſhed by the direction of theſe horns. The cow 


kind have their horns turned forwards, 7 porretta, } &c. Vide Linnei 


- Syſtema Nature, vol. i. Laſtly, the Genera are divided into ſpecies, 
which are individuals which Nature has created. Of theſe J ſhall 


give you an example in the Camel. The whole ſpecies is not known. 


Four are mentioned by Linnæus: The Camel, Dromedary, Glama, 


and Pacos, The Camel has only one bunch, the Dromedary two, 
the Glama has no ſuch bunch on the back, but one on the breaſt ; 

the Pacos has no ſuch tophy, or bunches at all, and is more diſtinaly 
covered with wool. Now to go backwards, and give an example of 


the whole. Suppoſe an unknown animal, e. g. the Pacos, was pre- 
ſented. From its four feet we reduce it to the claſs of the Mammalia, 
from having no teeth in the upper jaw, we trace it to the Order of 


the Pecora, from having no horns, we range it in the firſt or ſecond 
"nn of thoſe, we determine it to the firſt of theſe, from its having 
X 2 ; more 
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a laſtly, from its 


more than one Tantarius, or dinine wothz 


without 7h, and more diſtinctly covered with wool, we r * | 


to the Pacos, the fourth ſpecies of the Camel. When we have thus 
got its name, we look into books, and find its nature, hiſtory, and 
qualities. You ſee, then, how uſeful and neceſſary, although ſeem- 


ingly laborious, this method of Natural-Hiſtory is. From what I 

have ſaid, you will underſtand what I mean by deducing the een 

of Medicines, from the place they have in Natural Oy 
thavgh to ene _ in it, more aten n Wa 24 


We We now ſpoken of Kingdoms, Claſs, Orders, ito wy 


Species. This laſt is divided into Varieties. That is a Variety where 


the differences or marks by which it is known are not inherent in 
the ſubje&, but depend on the ſoil, climate, Sc. This takes place 


in the Animal Kingdom, but is much more remarkable in the Ve- 


getable. In the laſt a vatiety is diſtinguiſhed in this way, viz. if 


the ſeed put into the ground does not propagate the ſame variety, 
but comes up agreeing with the ſpecies. Now to go on with this 


ſubject a little further, I muſt inform you, the Method in Natural 


Hiſtory is far from being perfect: For many diſputes ſubſiſt among 
Naturaliſts, about the Claſſes and Orders to which ſubjects ought to 


be reduced. This depends on the characters aſſumed for arranging 


them at firſt; e. g. If I were to give flying as the fundamental cha- 
ractetiſtic of a bird, this would not be perfect, becauſe there are 
flying Amphibia, &c. We much better than with Linnæus fix the 
character from the feathers, legs, &c. In the firſt method the Bat 
would be ranked among the Birds: But when we find that it has 


four feet, is viviparous, &c. it is properly placed among the Qua- 


drupeds. Diſputes of this kind have often occurred, and Linnzus 


himſelf is an ale of this. Formerly, e. g. the Cete was ranked 


among the Fiſhes, as an inhabitant of the water, &c. but now, 
Linnzus conſidering that, excepting in this reſpect, it agreed _— 


with the Mammalia, he has very properly ranked it among them; 
which opinion Ray long ago agreed with him. In ſhort, if we 
aſſume as the fundamental nag of Fiſhes, that they are in- 


habitants 5 
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. Ke of che Water, we ſhall take in many 1 worms, G5. 
into the ſame Order. We muſt have regard to other n as 
the: rufture of the n Ic, before mentioned. . | 


There Gi fob6& many tack, ae among Naturaliſts, rick 
regard. to every one of the diviſions I ſpoke of; e. g. Klein, of 
Dantzick, divides Animals according to their claws, while Lingeus's 
diviſion, you know, is according to the teeth. The Camel, with 
Linnæus, is in the order of the Pecora; with Klein among the 
Animals of two claws. Linnæus very properly ranked the Camel 
with the Pecora, for beſides the external ſtructure, it agrees with 
the reſt of its rank in the internal, viz. ſtomach, Cc. whereas 
merely on account of an agreement in claws, by Klein it is ranked 
among animals, otherwiſe eſſentially different. This leads you to 
| underſtand the difference between natural and artificial. order in 
Natural Hiſtory. That method is artificial, which brings together 
Claſſes, &c. merely from one ſingle arbitrary mark, or one that 
ſcemed moſt convenient in diſtributing theſe Claſſes, '&c. That 
method natural, which brings into Claſſes, &c. ſuch ſubjects as have 
the greateſt number of marks or characters in common. The arti- 


ficial method, although ſometimes it may more eaſily enable us to | 


diſtinguiſh genera, is yet, on the whole, very troubleſome. and 
confounding z + and univerſally, the method which in Natural. 
Hiſtory is moſt natural, will be in practice of the eaſieſt applica- 
tion; 11 755 beſides collecting ſubſtances, which agree in external 
marks, it places together thoſe whoſe internal properties are in 

common. There are few fyſt&ns where we can preſerve. the 
nn The e of Linnzus is a very natural Claſs, - 

as indeed moſt of his Clafles are; but of this Claſs there ate no 
natural orders, but the Pecora and Cete. The Feræ are nearly ſo, 
but all the reſt are artificial diſtributions; e. ge in the Primates, 
which order comprehends Man, the Monkey is properly enough. 
ſet down; for, beſides having four teeth above, &c. it reſembles in 
other internal properties ; but the addition of the Bat, which agrees 
Wich the reſt of the order only a is certainly very unna- 


tural. 
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ug ET his other Orders, the ſame difficulty. is ER found, to 
a7 ch only the ſubject of Quadrupeds, by attempting to reduce 
them to a few Orders (in which, indeed, he is much to be com- 
mended) he is perpetually expoſed. Other examples will occur to 
you, upon looking into the ſyſtem, as in his placing the Horſe in 
the ſame genus with the; b eee aj on account of ts 


rect, annie 1 "ako $43 Xe? l N + 


x 4 3 i . SEE 115 55 FE A 59 1 


70 We ry bio 1 to our bp e which was in giving 5 
"oils ſketch” of Method in Natural Hiſtory, chiefly to make 5 


underſtand * e e between n. wad artificial on; 


* 


e e in as anon manner as 8 are divided i into 
Claſſes, Sc. In every botanical method care has been taken to 
aſſume a natural one; but in none has it yet been perfectly obtained: 
And plants of diſſimilar qualities in nature are often aſſociated 
| together, merely lege iſtæmatis as they ſpeak. The inveſtigation of 
| the virtues of plants, from the ſyſtem, is thus ſpoke of by Linnæus, 

in his Philoſopbia Botanica. Plante qua genere canveniunt virtute 
etiam conveniunt, gue in ordine naturali conveniunt virtute proprius 
' accedunt, gue claſſe naturali canueniunt virtutibus quadam mods con- 
gruunt. This rule is more exact as you advance to the loyeſt 
diſtributions, for in Nature there is no diſtribution certain, but that 
of ſpecies; even thoſe of genera are much more artificial; and the 


NF vighe you ariſe always more ſo; and for the application of this rule, 


as you ſee Linnzus has carefully marked, you muſt alone have re- 
Evan: to the natural diviſions. Ne has given theſe, independent of 
. his Claſſes, &c. in his Pöilgſophia Botanica, in what he calls his 
Fragmenta Met bodi Naturalis. For our purpoſe, then, you muſt 
only ſtudy Natural Hiſtory in this way, and you may always allow, 
I mean moſtly, that thoſe ſubſtances, which are in the ſame natural 


3 order. are ſomewhat of ht hs 8 virtues. 


Thus Falop, Ae &c. are very properly ranged 8 


26 NC over Linnzus's lit, I find the * he puts W [ 
are 
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are of the ſame virtues, and 3 ſhould find {till more, if they 
were all employed in medicine. But often there are exceptions,. 
and Linnzus ranges ſeveral, not without doubt, or punłtu interro-. 
gandi? So much may be ſaid in favour of the general rule. But 
although as an analogy it will ſerve to direct in the beginning of 
ſtudy, yet afterwards, on applying it to particular purpoſes, it is 
found to be fallacious; fo that always we ſhould be on our guard. 
in uſing it. Cinnamen, Camphire, and Benzoin are. ranged toge- 
ther under the genus lauruc. All theſe, indeed, agree in aroma, but 
their particular virtues are very different. Many examples of the 
ſame kind occur *, and no order is without exceptions, when even 
in varieties | the virtues are different, and often in the ſame part of 
the plant; as in the aromatic rind, the bitter ſeed, and acid juice of 
the ſame Orange, Cc. Beſides, in medicine we oſten uſe different 
parts of the plant of the ſame ſpecies. Thus of Senna and Caffia, in 
the one we uſe the leaves, in the other the bark; parts which are. 
found of different virtues. If the leaves of Caſta were employed, 
it is probable the general rule would apply f. Our preparation alſo 
of a Plant will alter its virtues, by correcting, deſtroying, or ab- 
ſtraQting its acrid parts, an example of which you had e in the: 


Ce 


In my Catalogue I has ſet down my Plants boric to the na- 
tural order. In how much they contradict the general 2 25 hall 
be mentioned nen 1 come to treat of them rn 


4 * 


ee is cnet, as which Phyſicians have been more anxious, 
than in finding the beſt method of inyeſtigating the virtues of 'un-- 


* aN 


u — — 
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8 Most e of the Suden are ie 5 there is one Wenn aerid. Among the qu, 
the Colocynth is by far the ſtrongeſt. F 94S + 


1 Of this the Bitter and Sweet Almond i is a, one of which is an inno- 
cent, mild ſubſtance, and very nutritious; the other, to ſome animals, poiſonous. 5 


1 The Potatoe, which belongs to the Genus Solanum; is another inſtance of this: 


kind; and perhaps the eee ne ge to it. 1 
experienced. | 
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<Q; efietc iced ft bb ances. Various have been the W for this 
N he more chan theſe I have mentioned. All the me- 
«hods I chuſe to employ, are expreſſed in rhe aphoriſm of Linnæus, 
Which I have already ſet down. I have now explained the firſt 
means of inveſtigation, viz. Syſtemate. I ſhould next proceed to the 


ſecond means, viz. 2yaltate ; but previous to that, I ſhall take no- 


tice of ſeveral other aphoriſms of Linnzus ; and firſt of that con- 
cerning the ſoil, or, as he calls it, the /ocus of Plants. It is this: 
Locus ficcus Japidas, e , i aquoſus ad 
ME: 9 „ 

This rule, in 2 6 may be admitted like other general. 
rules, but, like them, has alſo a great many exceptions. Thus Rice 
and Rye, both of them bland nutritious ſubſtances, are exceptions 
to this rule. Rice muſt grow in ſome meaſure in water; while the 
Rye delights in a dry ſoil. The Becabunga is a very mild plant, 
the Hyo/cyamus one of the moſt acrid; and yet the former grows in 
watery, the latter in dry fituations. Even plants of the fame 
nus, will, in the fame ſoil, be very different; e. g. the Perficaria 
iti & urens. Upon the whole, this rule ſeems to have been taken 
from a few obſervations, and thoſe chiefly on the order of the 
umbellati. I imagine the two firſt laci mentioned, the Accus and 
ſucculentus, will apply beſt to the ſame Plant, growing in diffe- 
rent ſoils, Thus an Aromatic in a dry foil is in the greateſt per- 
fection, while, tranſplanted to a rich moiſt one, it loſes its fra- 
grancy, and becomes 5 This does not 180 ſo well to 
other ſpecies. | 


hg 


Another aphoriſm of 11 Is git more. 1 win. 


Latteſcentes plantæ communiter venenate ſunt. For my part, 
L have met with no exception to this rule, and even thoſe which 
have the milky conſiſtenoe, though without the colour, generally 
agree with it, Linneus himſelf gives ſome exception: e. g. the 
 Samifleſculejer, an order of plants, "which. we had -occaſion to 
anenuen « as uſed in aliment. All theſe give * juices, but are, 

however, 


* 
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| fiowevert”! no certain exceptions'; for ſeveral” of the cf are Te 


deleterious? qualities; and if thoſe we employed as food, were 
allowed to attain their full perfection, they would probably be 


found of the ſame kind. It is on this account that we blanch 
them, or uſe them only when young. Linnæus, in a note, 
gives another exception, the Campanulatæ *, *, which in general 


are milder than the former; but as ſome of them are of dan-' 
gerous qualities, the general rule ought ſtill to make us cautious 
concerning them, and all e Iacteſcent plants, which are un- 


nenen to us. 


111 i WR roo to id" inveſtigation « a2 virtues oy 


Baus, ex Qualitate, i. e. according to the taſte, ſmell, &c. Lin- 


nzus, I. Aphoriſin. here is, Infipide et odor vim medicam vix 


exercent. This rule ſeems to be without any exception ; and it 
is on this account, and not on any proper experience, that ma- 


ny plants are expunged from the Materia Medica; as having no 
taſte or odour, which ſhould point out in them any active qua- | 


lities; and moſt ſuch, I believe, are employed as aliment. His 


other general rule, Sapidiſſimæ et odoratiſimæ maximam vim poſe - 
. fident, I cannot admit fo indiſcriminately ; for the odour of Plants 


often reſides in a portion inconſiderably ſmall, whoſe effects mult 


be very inconfiderable; neither muſt we take the medical virtues 
merely from the poignancy of taſte, as that often is deceitful. Thus 
uana, a medicine of active powers, has no ſmell; as to taſte, it 


is very often latent, and not found till long chewed. On the con- 
trary, the Creſs kind, though of conſiderable poignancy of taſte, are 
endued with very little medical powers, at leaſt not with a vis 
maxima. However, as the want of odour, or taſte, rejects the ſup- 
poſition of medical virtue, we may, on the whole, conclude, that 
thoſe which poſſeſs them, have more or leſs of ſuch ; the difficul- 
heyy oor E bs | 
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| Some of theſe enter into our food. | 
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With regard. to odours, I find this very difficult, as * are of 


8 ſuch infinite variety, and of ſo little reſemblance, as makes it very 


difficult to reduce them to any general heads, ſo that thence we 


might derive particular virtues from the different kinds of them. 
Linnæus has attempted a diſtinction of this ſact. The ſimply fra- 


grant, as the Violet and Wall flower, &c. the ambrofaca, as the 


= aſperula. By ambroface he means ſomewhat of a mulk odour, 


and gives us another example, the malua moſchats ; which, by the 
bye, I take to be an evidence of very ſtrong odour, being accom- 
panied with little medical virtue; for this plant is of very inert 


qualities. Another odour he mentions, is the aromatic, compre- 


hending under it Thyme, Lavender, Saffron, Cinnamon, Saſſafras, 
Ge. all theſe are of a diſtin odqur, and any reſemblance they 
have, is found not to be ſupported by their virtues in medicine, 
which are found by experience to be very different. Beſides theſe, 
there i is a kind ſomewhat betwixt the fragrant and fœtid, which 
I would call the gravealenta, ſuch as that of Cummin, Co- 
5 &c. The more directly fœtid ars as much to be diſ- 

nguiſhed from each other as the aromatic, z. 6. the difference o 
yo Rue, &c. is very different * the upifying n of To- 


ks Opium, &c, &c. 


Upon the whole, very little of the medicinal poem ace to be de- 
Rh from the odour. Some degree of it, indeed, may be de- 


- termined from 4 1 ſtrong one, ere even 525 is en * 


cious. 


Linnæus's bt general rule, Sapide. et 3 bones, hints 
nauſeoſee et groveolentes venenatæ ſunt, will be found often to be 
falſe ; nay, in many caſes, the reverſe. Thus, almoſt all the Lily 
kind, which are certainly ſuaveolentæ, are poiſonous, as alſo. the 


| Jaſmine ; and on the other hand, the nauſeous and, foxtid ara often 


without any dan 2 powers, while thoſe altogether inodorous 
often poſſeſs them - Einnzus alfo pretends to ſay, that /apida non 


agunt in ner vot, nec olida in fibras muſcularet, &c. This n 


On 


bn 4 nice, mY logical diſtinction, mT if, as I think, "the Wobing 
fibres ate continuations of the nerves, or at leaſt intimately affected 
54 them; what acts Wt ide one, will Tua do fo LS. the 


1 301 On 


| mo ates LIBS : | b . 1 89 55 p 
— next ka l e Pikes or- 


5 205d. p lea extitantia, Tetra Pupefacientia, Nauſeoſa corrofiva, 
is very difficult to-underſtand, and, were it neceſſary to comment upon 


: Hf it, might cafily be own to have little foundation i in nature. 


80 much with Nhe to smell. Taſte is of conſiderable more 
| us Wan Stell in determining the virtues 4 priori. Authors on : 
this" ſubje& have generalty ſtopt at generaltties. Linnæus is very 
imperfect upon it. Our countryman, Abercrombie, has 11 
touched on — fame ſubject; but from Six John Floyer's Trea- 
tiſe, though at firſt attempted with imperfection, I find I am 
able to draw the moſt uſeful hints. Having then ſpoken on the 
ſabje& of Syſtem- and Quality ſo far as n Nn . en 

e e I gen to | 


— 


T AST B. 


Tide beer under the ſame difficulties as Odder. The pe 
py from the ſame impreſſion. vary in Smell Nan i 
Taſte conſiderably ſo. There is not only the fame difference + 
what is grateful to one being not ſo to another, but alſo a dif- 
ference with regard to impreſſion, what is acrid to me being al- 
moſt infipid to another. It is not with regard to ſweet and bitter, 
Sc. that men differ, is is with regard to compound taſtes, in expreſ- 
ſing which there is no ſmall difficulty; but as this ſubje& leads 
farther than any e to the knowledge of unexperienced ſub- 
ſtances, 1 ſhall attempt, as a foundation for obſervations after- 
wards Er ovine crown . 
ment of Taſtes. 


Y 2 „„ 


and oily; in all of which we judge properly of the con 


colic, as s Oranges ſe 


LECTURES (ON; THE) © 


1. Infipi d. This is of three kinds: The. watery, mucilaginous, 


and not of the impreſſion or Taſte., Of che; Taſtes — produce. 
ſapidity, I ſhalt firſt take notice of one in common to the whole 
vegetable kingdom, viz. the 2d, the Herbaceous. In many plants we 
have this perception, joined with many others, ſo that, however, 
the herbaceous lurks under the whole, and in common to the 


wi oy, Plant. 613 1 0 227 E ns Ir: 15 181 1157915 9 855 © GE 
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Sometimes again it is 22 : . — aero The 
is frequently mixed with more or leſs of the oily, poignant, ſaline, 
called a nitrous taſte, as in raw Beets, and Spinage. Another difference 


| of it belongs to the Legumina, called the We e 1 in 880 


| kayes of Peaſe and other aua. 9 1% IM noo Borioqen 


T 4" This is fimple and pure, i in ſome bes of a water) 
ated from the rind. 


4 k + 


4. Next to this is the Auftere, or oper 7 Tatts; a that in 
Fra or the barks of trees: In which laſt it is as Wade Ti 
the herbaceous Taſte in vegetables. Acerb is often confounded 


with acid or auſtere, but it is properly a compound of both. All 


fruits in their unripe ſtate are acerb, ſome of them always remain ſo, 


as Sloes. Between the acid and acerb there are intermediate degrees. | 


Lemons have 2 degree, e. 8: of N along with their acid. New 


7 Swerr, e. g. | ER This 1s ſeldom pure, and. commonly 


united and confounded with acid, as in the acido' dulces : : And that 


again hes commonly ſomewhat of acerbity along with it. Sweet is 
alfo united with auſtere, producing what Floyer calls the Fern 


Taſte. Kerr is een in en, ferns, Ie. 


562 eie engt Tiſte is the Bitter. This is ns pris 
often: confounded with acrimony, aromatic, or 1 To me an 
inſtance of the pure Bitter occurs in Gentian. £2 61-8 
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7, The eee is difficult to find. An example occurs in 


Gee Whether acrimony is joined to fragrancy of odour 
iis; aromatic. This is more or leſs pure. Cinnamon is an inſtance 


of he pureſtiq romatio. ¶ When am acrid is joined with a diſagreea- HH 


ble odour, it may bei called. feetid/or nauſeous. Some, however, 
take the nündb eta a ſimple taſte, an e e i is ods chun 
in Npium. which is neither bitter nor dcrid. ie 


wt 8156 c ng h: ban dc wad? , 
„Tbeſe are all the Auris Faſtin)! Wess ' are the Taſtes com- 
pounded of theſe ; the auſtere bitter of Rhubarb; the aromatic 
bitter, as in Orange or Lemon peel; the nauſeous bitter, as in 


Aſa Featida; the peculiar bitter of Floyer) which he ealls the 


ſmoaky or ſooty bitter, and Naturaliſts the amaro frigida, as Lettuce, 


Sc. the Laurel bitter, g which is commonly; encloſed in ſhells, as 


bitter Almonds, kernels of black Cherries, &c., the balſamic or 


terebinthinate bitter, a5 that of T urpentine, Reſins, &c. are exam-- 
ples of compound bitters, and kde the N of all their 


varieties. VAN SS Ws * l Ps N da a 
| FAIRE 1" i 8 — 7 8. 
nads c al im caoohO Sd not 1 11 OTTER 2 Dy # 


| Inſtances of a occur in * bitter Aerid. as 


Curcuma, the nauſeous Acrid, which is commonly purgative, as 
Seteka, in chewing of which you have a ſucceſſion of Taſtes, in- 
fipis;” fweet, faufsoüs, acrid, Which commonly, as 1 faid juſt. 


: now; ſerves 15 diftinguith purgatives. | 


Compound aromatic Taſtes occur in Ginger. Cinnamon, T have 
faid, is purely and ſimply aromatic; in Ginger the acrimony is more 
evident with leſs of the aroma. It is thus we dltingyiſh between 
| the acrid aromatic and, the aromatic acrid. 5 


The Creſs la Garlic Acrids occur in ; Creſſes, Guilic, Onions, an nd 
others of the Claſs, „ N 


» * 
* „ * * . Ss a 2 721 224 ap 5 1 „ Art: 8 
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This kt of "Taſtes is very fat PR being lies”! Be; 
I found it neceflary to give it, in order for a foundation for more 


* 42 py 


accurate diſtinctions, as they are the leading experiments of judging. 
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by analegy. On the whole, the vietues of ſubſtances actdinpany | 
pretty conſtanti and regularly their peculiar Taſtes, 1eſpecially 74 


they- are ſunpla. In compound Taſtes v ought always to heſitate, 
for the virtues of a medicine are often und to reſide princi 


5 in a | 
very ſmall proportion of ſapid ſubſtance, | which, amidft the 


of other Taſtes, will often diſcover itſelf imperfectiy and obſburely, 
if it is not hid altogether. As to the ſimple Taſtes, the pure auſtere 


is aſtringent, the ſweet nutritious, and the pure bitter of the ſame 


virtues with the reſt of the kind; hut mere of this thall- be ob- 
ſerved afterwards, when I come to treat of particular ſubſtances, 
_ in my Catalogue I 8 e pr af hr. BY 
a e ol aa gh 2X0 


Ni U inn 25 137; t S Zena | „ f * * 141 


o l o u R. 


Linnæus has taken in Colour, as varying the virtues of Medicines. 
His aphoriſm is this, Colur pallidut infpidum, viridis crudum, 
luteus amarum, ruber acidum, albus dulce, niger ingratum indicat, 
All theſe of Colour is leſs uſeful than the Deen men leſe ſo n 


the Taſte, and. is very far from being general. 


'" Prone amarum. indicat. 1 formerly. obſerved, the lacteſcent px 
and even ſuch as were of milky confiſtence, were often poiſonous, 
and had a degree of acrimony and bitterneſs with them. If Linnæus, 
then, had ſaid, that the yellow juices of plants were bitter, or acrid, 
his rule would have been rey 4 more ene A. lle, _ 
is an exception. | a load of it 2 


uber acidum. This is not founded. oY is Hat FC to 
Frakes, which, in proportion to their redneſs, have often their acer- 
bity turned to an acid ; far many flowers are red, which have no 
acidity. Several plants which are of a green colour are acid, as 
Sorrel, Cc. but theſe Linnæus ſays are only ſuch as turn red in 


autumn. But ſurely the ae n of re e in it 


no acidity, * 


1 
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Hiri erudum. This obſervation is only relative, being appli · 
cable. only to fruits, which, in the ee of their qo: cn. 
their colour with thei materitys!. TE 


Pali infip dum. "This i is a ain greater 9 814 fac 1 5 7 


are far from being generally inſipid. Linnæus means here thoſe 


plants which, 0 wa greens an, by blanching, a Mts 
colour. 


Aut Hike: This rule is | lates to Willa Thus the white cur- 

rant is fweeter than the red, Whether it applies to apples, py; 

raſps, Ge. is a queſtion. Certain it is, that the red plumb is 

ſweet as the 1 25 Se. This rule, as well as the te is of 1655 
| Tittfe ue. : 


Niger ingratum. This is for 108 bang concliaiby, * 
when a: general rule of this kind leads to an important caution, it 
ought tu be obſerved.” Black currants, in contradiction to it; are 


equally harmieſ with the red. 


This finiſhes what 1 had to ſay on the ſenſible nm 


tacthed of ons Rn the virtues of plants i is dy Wan 
e re a | 


CHEMICAL. QUALITIES. 


| | From chemical inveſtigation much has been expected; hat 1 


now known little can be obtained, The firſt means of applying 
Chemiſtry to this purpoſe, is by the diſtillation per ſe. It is now 
known, that the matters hence produced, are the ſame in all plants; 


their proportion only being different in different ſubſtances. It ſerves, | : 


however, to diſtinguiſh. between animal and ede ſubſtances 3 
of their diſtillation. The fungi, owe and elelerit Wade 


according to Geoffroy, give out a volatile alkali in the firſt part of 


the. OY If any other ſuch be found, we may conclude 
them 
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| e eee 
culiar qualities. Chemical analyſis may be employed in ſuch a cafe 
as the following, viz. of an expreſid juice — — 


has eome from abroad. If ſuch give out a volatile alkali in diſtil- 
lation, we may conclude that the ſabſtance* was very nearly <7 Nt 
or, indeed, what is more 'probabie, chat! it had undergobe the, 


+ *® - SES 


trefactive proceſs in tranſportation. Wich tegard to the aci bf 


vegetable, I do not know; whether: it will bear any application 3 "foe 


not only is it, varied in different vegetables, but allo is not regular, 


that is, in any. determinate. proportion to he / virtues of the recent 
plant, that which, in. its l. ate it. affor ſome; 
times mot in diſtillation. . 


has] 
qu of yola e "alkali is 
much diverſified, but from Fury 1 t 0b opinion * might — 


mine 125 2 e of animal food. 


5 Ley —_ £ i . STA: 


I ti time were . me, it is very polible 1 ſaculd 3 _ thong 
a great number of diſtillations, in order to determine what influence 


the difference of proportion might have. The experiments of the 


F. rench Academy are not properly compared on this ſubject, of the 
oportion ef different principles by chemical analyſis. 1. With 
regard to ſpt. rector. ſome have given it without decompoſition, and 
allowed it to paſs over unnoticed into the receiver, or allowed to mix 
indiſcriminately with the other parts. 2. Acid is groſsly eſtimated 
from the proportion af water: Wheress in all ' caſes it ought to 
have been determined from a further rectification. 3. Alkali is till 
more imperfectly computed, being never eſtimated but in ſo far as 
it appeared in a ſolid ferm; whereas ſome of it is always in the 
phlegm, and ſome of it united with the acid into an ammoniacal 
falt. Neither, 4. with regard to the oil is the eſtimate fair. They 


have always neglected that which is in the charcoal, whoſe black- 


neſs, Cc. is often owing to this, and, in my opinion, the diminu- 
tion it ſuffers of weight in the open air, may Coy be reckooed 


* * 
” 
9 . 
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MAT ERIA MEDICA. 
Upon the whole, although this ſubject had been properly exe- 
cuted, it is uncertain what inferences might have been drawn from 
it; but, as the matter is at Poems in talking of medicines I ſhall 


always neglect it. 


Another leſs violent Chemiltry has been propoſed by 8 ix. 
Fermentation; but that, in my opinion, would as much alter our 


e as Fire. 


Another ads of inveſtigation has been. propoſed "RD the 
Eſſential Salts; but this has been. fo little followed, that I do not 
know what can be drawn from it; and indeed they generally ariſe 
from a decompoſition : However, if they be in very great propor- 
tion, ſome judgment may be formed, as, e. g. a * proportion of 
Sugar ey be 0 nutritious. 


Laſtly, Solution and ExtraQion by different Minfirus 15 been 
propoſed, but I am afraid on as weak foundations, for diſcoverin g 


the virtues of remedies, as any of the former. The Menſtrua uſed 


are commonly Water and Alcohol. The reſinous parts extracted by 


ble Alcohol are ordinarily moſt active, although this is far from 
being general, as the gummy often are ſo. But this, as leading to, 


and being the foundation of, the pharmaceutical treatment, I ſhall 


always inſert from * beſt Authors, and give armen in conſe- 


quence. 


ADSTRINGENTIA. 


The diſtribution of particular ſubſtances I have bannen ex- 
plained: The different Medicines were diſtributed according to the 
indications, and, if theſe were one and the ſame, according to their 


common operation on the human body. The order of the ſeveral 
indications was this: 1. According to their operation on the Solids ' 


and Fluids. The operation on the ſolids is divided into two kinds ; 


firſt, as they act on the ſimple ſolid ; ſecondly, as on the /o/ida viva, 


or the organs of animals, whole properties diſappear with life. 
E | With 


169 
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poſſible abſolutely to be correct, for there is no diſtribution which is 


g ought to acquire general propoſitions, afterwards finding out excep- 
tions, or applying them to particular caſes. We now begin with 


| toe their Extracti 
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With pg to theſe generalities, I need not hint that it is im- 


ot liable to very great difficulty: We have, however, given that 
which to us ſeemed the beſt, for in the beginning of ſtudy we 


thoſe Medicines which a& on the fimple Solids : Theſe are of two 
kinds ; firſt, as they increaſe ; ſecondly, ſuch as diminiſh the cohe- 
fion and ſtrength of the ſimple Solid. Thoſe of the firſt kind are 
what are ſtrictly n ne called alſo Conſtringents, Styptics, 
Tonics, Roborants, &c. as we have formerly mentioned: This is 
the ſimpleſt view of them, and what we muſt here neceſſarily take. 


 - With regard to this, as well as all other heads, we ſhall endeavour 
to ſhow their manner of action on the human body, the diſeaſes in 
which they are required, the particulars wherein they are hurt- 
ſul, in what manner their virtues are diſcovered to be pre- 


ſent, and along with that the particular part or parts in which their 
virtue reſides, which leads us, la, to the Pharmaceutical Rules 


5 to the Deck tion of AsTRINGENTs, ſome people have ima- 
gined to themſelves a very ſimple theory. Animal Fibres they 
ſuppoſed or conſidered as compoſed of folid earthy particles, ad- 
hering together in a line, by means of a gluten compoſed of water 


and oil; vide Boerhagve, Now, with regard to increaſing the 
| Cohebon 'of the Fibres, it may be ſuppoſed to depend on the prox- 


imity of the particles. If then we inſinuate between each particle 


another of the ſame kind, we increaſe the Coheſion of the Fibre, 


and in this manner have Aſtringents been ſuppoſed to act. This 


theory is very uncertain, and there is no inſtance in other parts of 
Nature, of increaſing the Coheſion of Bodies in this manner: Even in 
the Coagulation of Fluids, which is analogous to this, we cannot cer- 
tainly ſay it is performed by the interpoſition or inſertion of particles 


of another of the ſame kind. Some appearances, however, ſeem to 
contradict this: Thus the Coagulation of White of Eggs by Spirit 
| | of 


d. 
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of Wine may be ſuppoſed to be by the infinuation of the particles of 
The Spirit of Wine between thoſe of the Albumen, and ſo attracting 
them to each other. To me it ſeems rather owing to a decompo- 
ſition, the Spirit of Wine attracting the Water, and ſo the ſolid 
parts running together. Coagulation ſeems to be a decompoſition, 
or a detraction of ſome parts, in the ſame manner as a fluid volatile 
alkali forms with Spirit of Wine an Offa Helmontu, by attracting 
the water of the e e 


A ſimple fibre, then, OM compoſed of fluid and ſolid, Ms: co- 
heſion of the whole may be encreaſed, by diminiſhing the watery 
| ſubſtance, or by addition of ſolid. It appears to me, "that Aftrin- 
gents act more in the firſt way, by exſiccating or abſorbing the 
fluids interpoſed. Thus the operation of tanning, which is entirely 
analagous to this, is carried on almoſt entirely by abſtraction of 
fluids. So much for the action of Aſtringents on the ſimple ſolid 
fibres. I muſt now obſerve, that it is impoſſible to keep to our firſt 
reſolution of ſeparating bodies, which act on the ſimple ſolids, from 
thoſe which a& on the moving fibres. Aſtringents, then, muſt 
have a double action, firſt, on the ſimple ſolid; ſecondly, on the 
ſelida viva, or the fibres of living bodies. If the action was 
only on the ſimple fibres, it muſt: be confined to the part, to 
which the ſubſtance was directly applied, by abſorbing its fluid, or 
increaſing its ſolid parts ; whereas we ſee the effect propagated to 
the reſt of the body. Thus, Alum applied to the tip of the 
tongue, does not ſtop in its action there, but, independent of 
diffuſion, induces coheſion and corrugation over the whole mouth. 
If then Aſtringents taken into the ſtomach extend, in a ſhort time, 
their action over the ſyſtem, I maintain it is owing to their ef- 
fect on the moving fibres. If then we look to an Aftringent's 
action on a particular part, and then its operation over the whole 
ſyſtem, it is inconceivable, and almoſt impoſlible to alledge, that 
the doſe can be ſo divided, as to be conveyed to every particular 
part, or, far leſs, to the morbid part. We muſt, therefore, ſup- 
poſe ſonde other reaſon, and the effect on the ſyſtem is in conſe- 
LITE Tow: quence 
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: quence of che univerſal Hmpathy of the ſtomach; as when we 
give an Aſtringent internally in an Hæmorrhagy of the Uterus, it is 
impoſſible that a ſmall portion of an Aſtringent can be fo divided 

as to be carried there, far leſs that the whole of it ſhould be fo, 

to produce this effect. The propagation of virtues, then, as 

all other effects on the nervous power is ſcarcely explicable, but 
as innumerable inſtances of it occur, we muſt admit it as a ma 


Hitherto we have only conſidered Aftringents as acting on a 
particular part, but they alſo may be conſidered in different lights, 
e. g. certain Stimulants may be aſtringent. Theſe encreaſe the con- 
traction of the moving fibres, and are either tonic or clonic, pro- by 
ducing a ſimple contraction which remains, or alternate oſcillatory 
motions. If ſuch then as produce only that ſimple contraction 
exiſt, they muſt be Aſtringents. Of this I ſhall afterwards ſpeak 
under the head of Stimulants. There is another view in which 
Aſtringents have been taken, viz. that of ſtopping encreaſed eva- 
cuations. Whatever diminiſhes theſe, muſt be Aſtringents; and it 
is almoſt impoſſible to ſeparate the ſtopping of Evacuations, from 
the operation of - in this view. 1 


This introduces ſome confuſion, as the means of ſtopping Eva- 
cuations are various; 1. Encreaſing the contraction of the lax 
ſimple fibre; 2. Of the moving fibres; 3. By leſſening the impetus 
of the blood on a particular part. Here, then, Sedatives are Aſ- 
tringents, and Aſtringents Sedatives. Sedatives operate either by 
diminiſhing the influx of the nervous power, or its mobility, and fo 
are what is called refrigerant. In this view farther, then, as Evacua- 
. tions depend often on too great influx of the nervous power, and that 

. often on mobility induced by acrimony, Demulcents may be aſtrin- 
1 | gent, as ſheathing the acrimony. There may be farther means of 
| ſtopping encreaſed Evacuations that may be referred to this head. 
All Obſtructions may depend on two cauſes; either a Contraction 
of the Solids, or a Coagulation of the Fluids. If any medicines 
be introduced into the body, which a the fluids, they are 


certainly Aſtrin gents. 
So 
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80 much I thought neceſſary to fay on the different views in 
which pn wank _ be taken. We now go on to confider 


The DISEASES in which ASTR INGENTS are indicated, 


| Theſe naturally follow from what we have been ſaying; 1. They 


are indicated in laxity of the ſimple ſolid. This is the object of 
their operation, which has been moſt commonly conſidered. 
However, I have a doubt whether this laxity fo often takes place 
as is imagined ; for the ſtate of the ſimple ſolids ſeems permanent 


and fixed, or varied ſo inſenſibly and ſlowly by the age of the ani- 


mal, that for the courſe of a year, far leſs that of months, &c. 


we can conceive very little change of laxity or rigidity of the ſim- 
ple fibres produced, or, indeed, remedied, in the ſame time. 
Wherever we ſee weakneſs, we deduce it from laxity of the 


ſimple fibres, but this never occurs, except in very few inſtances. 
_ Theſe, I think, are ſcarcely more than the following, v/z. ap- 
plication of Emollients in over proportion to a particular part, 
an overflow of moiſture, as the diſſolution of even the bones by 
the Rickets, or an overſtretching, deſtroying the tone of the part- 


Theſe, however, are but rare caſes, and ſuch laxity of the ſim- 


ple ſolids as is commonly imagined, I can neither ſuppoſe or be- 


lieve ; ſo that this indication from the laxity of the fimple ſolids, - 


very ſeldom takes place. I think Aſtringents ſeldom act by re- 


ſtoring this coheſion : J admit, indeed, that they do externally in 


: topical application; but with regard to internal action, I cannot 


cConceive them capable of being applied to the ultimate fibres in 
the common courſe of circulation. Nor, indeed, can 1 eaſily ſup- | 


© poſe this diſtribution through the ſides of a ſmall artery, whoſe 
ſides again are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of theſe, diſpoſed along its ſides, 


Sc. To me, the Nerves ſeem the ultimate fibres of the human 


body, through which a fluid is diſtributed by filtration along 
their ſubſtance, in the ſame manner as in vegetables; ſo that 


in this view, a very ſmall e of wann my — | 


Pale a. very great effect. 
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2. Aftringents-are indicated in debility of moving ches | This 
manifeſtly often takes place, and may be induced in a month, or a 
moment, for the motion of the nervous fluids may be arreſted by 


the leaſt affection. Theſe: are the caſes where molt univerſally 
| Aſtringents are neceſſary, and 1 in which they moſt ee, act, 


2. Aftringents are indicated in enereaſed CM" of the folids. 
I explained before how an encreaſed action of the ſolids may 
depend on irritability, and not on encreaſed ſtrength. In all 
theſe caſes, where encreaſed action depends on the irritability | 


or mobility of the part, Aſtringents act by diminiſhing the impetus 
of the nervous fluid, and fo taking off the enereaſed irritability and 
encreaſed action. As ſpaſmodic affections often ariſe from engreaſed 


mobility or irritability, Aſtringents, as e F. off ales have been 
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4. Aſtringents are more uflürerlily indicated in encteaſed eva- 


- cuations depending on laxity of the fimple ſolids, or mobility and 
- irritability of the moving fibres, in which laſt caſe their action has 


been commonty confounded with their action on the fimple ſolids. | 


. Another tn 1 is, when Aftringents have bein employed. 


as in the caſe of wounds. There is no term more frequent than 
that of Vulneraries, which are commonly Aſtringents. 1 ſaid for- 


merly, that moſt Vulneraries were built on an imaginary founda- 
tion; but conſidering the matter more nearly, I now ſee a caſe, 
where they may be uſed in ſome ſuch view, vis. in thoſe ulcers 


which are conſequent upon wounds. It is but a late diſcovery that 


internal medicines promote the formation of pus in ulcers; for 


this purpoſe the Peruvian Bark has been effectually employed, 
which I conſtantly conſider as more or leſs of an Aſtringent; for in 


other caſes where Peruvian Bark is uſed, as in fevers, &c. other 


Aſtringents have been ſucceſsfully ſubſtituted, fo that J imagine in 
them ſomewhat of a common virtue, and hence we may ſuppoſe, 


that our Aſtringents, as well as the Bark, may be favourers of ſup- 
puration 
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term of Vulnerary. 


DISEASES, or CASES, where they are contraindicated. 


5 They may be hurtful by inducing too great a degree of con- 


ſtriction in the ſyſtem, and thus have I known a ſenſe of fulneſs 


brought on by their uſe, which muſt either depend on an over 
quantity of fluids in proportion to the ſolids, or on a conſtriction. of | 


the ſolids. 


2. Exceſs in the uſe of Asking may deſtroy hs mobility of 
the moving fibres, and it is from this effe& that they have perhaps 
been juſtly accuſed of a deleterious poiſonous quality, bringing. on 


palſies, &c. and weakneſs and flaccidity may as well appear from 


taking off the mobility too much, as by any other means. Theſe 
effects appear in the ſuppreſſion of the natural and neceſſary excre- 
tions; ſo that in the uſe of Aſtringents, we ſhould never proceed ſo 
far, as to hazard the ſtoppage of theſe. I formerly mentioned one 
principal uſe of Aſtringents to be in ſtopping encreaſed evacuations.. 


Here, by the uſe of Aſtringents, if we proceed careleſsly, we are 
apt to run into extremes; and there is nothing more difficult in the 


practice of phyſic, than to Judge the degree in which Aſtringents 


are to be given, without injuring the healthy evacuations, as well 
as the kinds which are proper. Materia Medica writers are very 


imperfect upon. this head, and commonly under each Aftringent, 


they tell us it is anti-dyſenteric, and a medicine for the diarrhea, &c. 


but they always ought to have added theſe two cautions; 1. That 
Aſtringents never ought to be employed where the morbid ſtimulus 
or acrimony, which produces or continues the diſeaſe, has not been 
previouſly evacuated ; for then occaſion is given it to ferment, to 
multiply itſelf, and aſſimilate other fluids to its nature, which will 
cauſe the diſeaſe to return with accumulated violence ; or, if the 
Aſtringents have been ſo ſtrong as to prevent this effect, it will cauſe 


the acrimony to fall on other parts of the ſyſtem; perhaps with 


more dangerous conſequences. p his general rule requires ſome 
nicety 


-puration in wounds, and. that we may, in ome meaſure, reſtore the 
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nicety in the application. Too rant an attention to the acrimony 
is not always neceſſary. ot 


Another view of this matter is, that theſe encreaſed evacuations 
often depend on a determination of the fluids to particular parts, as 


in a plethoric habit to the noſe, uterus, or lungs, which may be 


eſtabliſhed by laws of the ſyſtem, or by habits which are equal to 
theſe laws. If then we uſe Aftringents here, we may perhaps loſe 
our labour, or, which is of more importance, by ſuddenly ſtopping 


the flow of fluids to theſe veſſels, and fo ſuddenly changing the ” 


balance, a determination is made to places of more conſequence, 


where diſcaſe i is of more danger. 


TI BALL OM Wen take place alſo, in conſequence of a conſtriction 
of the ſurface, determining a greater flow to the inteſtines. There 
is no method of remedying this, but by giving way, in ſome mea- 


ſure, to the evacuations, or cauſing the determination ſome other 


way, and till this be obtained, Aſtringents ought never to be uſed. 
If their determination have not continued fo long as to eſtabliſh a 
law, - then we ſhould endeavour to return it by the —_ its proper 


emunctory. 


Theſe are the chief cautions in the uſe of Aa There are 
ſtill two others. One ariſes from this obſervation, viz. that al- 


though I have faid that Aſtringents, when taken into the mouth, 


extend their action over the whole ſyſtem, yet that their effects muſt 
be greater in the prime vie, to which they are immediately applied; 
ſo that in the exhibition of Aſtringents, we muſt take care not to 
ſuppreſs the natural evacuations, while we only endeavour to check 
the morbid. Another caution is, that in all theſe caſes, where 
theſe Aſtringents are to be employed as Roborants, they ought to 
be thrown in only in ſmall doſes, and at proper intervals ; for in 
this indication we only intend to give ſuch an aſtriction, as by en- 


ereaſing the ſtrength of the veſſels, they may be enabled to propel 


their fluids properly. Thus when we uſe Wine as an Aſtringent, 
we 
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we muſt obſerve this caution; for if we give it in large quantities, 
ſuch a ſudden conſtriction may be induced as entirely to counteract | 
our intention. We now go to the | 


MEANS of diſcovering the VIRTUES of ASTRINGENTS. 


1. One method of knowing Aſtringents is by their experienced 
effects in arts, particularly in the art of tanning leather. Several 
Societies have been employed in finding a variety of ſubſtances, 


which may be employed in this way ; and have accordingly produced. 
a large liſt of vegetables employed, or which may be ſo, in this way, 


beſides the oak bark. We may allow that all the plants which are 
found in thoſe liſts, may be concluded Aſtringents, and in propor- 
tion to the effect they had in the tanning proceſs, may we infer 
their aſtringent virtue in animal bodies. Here, however, a caution 


is neceſſary; for ſuch ſubſtances, beſides their Aſtringency, may often 


be accompanied with other matters, which may render their uſe 
noxious. Perhaps it may be ſaid that ſeveral of the ſubſtances, 


| given by thoſe Gentlemen in their liſts,, were employed on a pre- Z 


vious knowledge of their Aſtringency ; but this does not contradict 


what we have ſaid of ſubſtances which anſwered in tanning, being 


capable of being uſed as EIT if a ww no other noxious 
e 4-4 . 
| 2. Another method of diſcovering Aſtringents is by their Jecotions, 


which, thrown into a ſolution of green vitriol, ſtrike a black colour, 


and form an ink; and thoſe ſubſtances which thus give the blackeſt 


ink, provided they are not accompanied with any peculiar acrimony, 


; which diſcharges their uſe as Aſtringents, may be reckoned the 
On and belt. 


3. Aſtringents are diſcoverable by an auſtere, or acerb taſte. 
Some are endued with an odour, but this is a ſeparate matter, ac- 
cidentally accompanying them, and adds nothing to their aſtringent 
virtue 3 ; for true and pure Aſtringents haye an acerb, auſtere taſte, 


A a | without 
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without odour ; for when the odour is great, and joined with other 
ſubſtances, we mult reject their uſe as on oe | 
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PARTS of. VEGETABLES where ASTRINGENCY 
| is lodged. 


I think the auſtere Aſtringents are lodged univerſally in the ſolid 
parts of vegetables, moſt commonly in the bark, frequently in the 
woods, and ſometimes in the roots, and indeed I 1 imagine there is 


an Aſtringeney in the ſolid parts of all vegetables, and that in moſt 
it is only accompanied with other parts which prevent our per- 


eciving it. The acerb Aſtringents are found in the fluid parts of 
plants, and that commonly in the juices of unripe fruits, or perhaps 


in other unripe juices of plants. The Chemiſts have gone further 


in aſcertaining where the aſtringent part is lodged. They alledge, per- 
haps with ſome propriety, that it always reſides in the earthy parts, 
which they have ſuppoſed, in order to form this Aſtringency, to be 
joined with an acid. In the acerb Aſtringents ſome acid is found, 
but in auſtere Aſtringents none ſuch has been found, even on che- 
mical trials, and theſe Ire indeed. ſubſtances which themſelves 
attract acid. In what part the aſtringent virtue reſides is uncertain. 
Here, however, I may obſerve one fact, namely, that all Aſtringents 
act more powerfully in ſubſtance than in decoRion, or any other 
method of preparation; for our ſtomach has powers of ſolution, 
which out of the body we cannot imitate. Here ſaline Aſtringents 
are excepted, e. g. the vitriols, for it is indifferent in what form 
they are introduced. It is, however, often neceſſary for the more 


convenient exhibition, to extract our Aſtringents, and employ them 


in a fluid form, which leads me to the Pharmaceutical treatment. | 


PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT of ASTRINGEN TS. 


By Newman's and Cartheuſer's Experiments, it appears, that 
Aſtringents are equally ſoluble in water and alcohol. They ſay a 
ſpirituous menſtruum is beſt, and that though water extracts more, 


lt 
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all is not aſtringent which is extracted, but much of other mat- 
ters adhering. The proof of this, ſay they, is, that the reſiduums 


of both are equally inſipid. That a ſpirituous menſtruum does it 


moſt properly appears from this, that whatever water takes up when 
boiling it depoſits a part of it when cold. This leads us to a rule in 
the exhibition, 'v:z. that all our aſtringent decoctions ſhould either 
be given when warm, or agitated well together when cold. 


1 am now to perk of particular Aſtringents. Theſe J have referred 


to two _— of Foffile and Vegetable ; ; e of different na- 


tures. 


FOSSILE ASTRINGENTS 


Theſe are ſubdivided into three Claſſes: The Earthy, Saline, and 


Aral. 
„„ A R T u S. 


| Theſe are a ſet of ſubſtances, which formerly entered into the 
Ae Medica in a conſiderable number, but of late this number 


has greatly diminiſhed, and very few of them are now employed. 


All of them may be reduced to theſe three heads: Bole, Clay, and 


Abſorbent Earth. In the diſtribution of Earths, Naturaliſts have 


hitherto been pretty much divided. Thoſe who are averſe to 


employ the chemical qualities in Natural Hiſtory, have ſought for 
other marks to diſtinguiſh them. Thus Dr. Hill, and ſome others, 

have diſtinguiſhed them, according as they are more or leſs diffuſi- 
ble in water, into Bo/es, Marles, &c. But this being only a 
difference in degree, is not a proper diſtinction. Whatever this 


may be in Natural Hiſtory, certainly in Medicine the diviſion into 


Abſorbents, and thoſe which are not ſo, is much more conve- 
nient. Of the non-abſorbent are the Boles and Clays, of the laſt 


kind the Agſorbent Earths, of which I have given Oſteocolla for 


-an nn 
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d Wich popard to the term of Bole, the application of it has been 
5 various at different times. The Boles of the Ancients, e. g. the 
Boles of Galen, ſeem to have been our abſorbent Earths; whereas 
the Boles we employ, are not Abſorbents; for they are neither 
ſoluble nor efferveſce with acid in the cold. Their variety is very 
conſiderable, but we need only make one diſtinction of them, that 
thoſe of the greateſt purity are beſt, and only fit to be employed. 
They are frequently adulterated; for our Druggiſts ſeldom take the 
trouble of bringing Boles from Aſia; for we have Boles at home of 
the ſame quality and virtues, only wanting their colour, which we 
give them, by making a mixture of the pureſt white Clay and red 
Ochre, which, however it may be a fraud in trade, anſwers equally. 
well in Medicine. We have been retrenching the Boles; for my 
part, I think we might altogether reject them. Their virtues are 
very inconſiderable. Applied to the tongue they give a certain 
rough taſte, and appear aſtringent. But, in my opinion, it is only 
an exſiccating quality, drinking up the moiſture of the tongue, for 
when pure Bole is diffuſed in water no ſuch taſte is obſerved. With 
regard to Earthy Medicines, which are not ſoluble in our fluids, 
little effect can be expected from them; and in order to render 
them fit for medicine they muſt be previouſly combined with acids, 
either by nature or art; or if intended to exſiccate, they muſt be 
; given in ſuch a monſtrous quantity as entirely to overload the 
ſtomach. As to Boles they may contain ſeveral other ſubſtances, 
which may make them act more powerfully as Aſtringents; e. A 
Iron, which moſt of our red Boles contain. Perhaps they a 
already combined with an acid, or if not may be diſſolved by ne 
in our ſtomach, becoming in this way medicated. Many alſo con- 
tain Alum, and on this account may be medicated ſubſtances ; but 
in theſe caſes it is only on account of the Vitriol and Alum they 
contain, and certainly it would be much better to uſe theſe ſub- 
ſtances by themſelves, than in ſuch an uncertain manner as they 
muſt be in thoſe combinations. 


I for- i 
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I forgot to mention, that Boles were hardly 4 in ls. 
except when very concentrated or aſſiſted with much heat, and the 
Earth of Alum is now known to be furniſhed, by every Bole and 


Clay, which may be extracted by every acid, even the weak vege= 


table, and ſo likewiſe by the acid in our ſtomach, in which view 


likewiſe they Ny act as Alum. 


Another virtue has i attributed to them, chiefly believe on 


the authority of Van Swieten; vix. that of abſorbing Alkalis, which 


is deduced from their ſuppoſed power of ſtopping the Dyſentery. 


But upon frequent trial I have found them to anſwer no better than 
calcined Hartſhorn, Let us conſider this theory. He fays, that, 
as containing a vitriol, they contain a vitriolic acid, of which part 


e be got by diſtillation. This, however, is very inconſiderable: 


i 1 have not yet tried how far they may be conſidered as Antiſeptics, 
in the manner of Dr. Pringle's Experiments. 


IO 


his, like other terms, has been left undetermined. As it ſtands in 
our Diſpenſatories, it implies a pure white pipe Clay, and the Cimolia 
purpuracea, a Fullers earth. Theſe are more purely argillaceous 
than Boles, and freer of any foreign matter. Their effects in 
Medicine were never remarkable, and they are now diſregarded in 
preſent practice, though as poſſibly they may furniſh aluminous 
matter, they may act as Aſtringents. 


o s T E O O O L I A. 


I have ſet down this as an inſtance of Abſorbent Earths, many 


more of which will be found under the title of Antacida; I am 


here only to conſider them as Aſtringents. Oſteocolla is a calcarious 


earth, which has been ſuſpended in water, and afterwards depoſited 


and concreted in a powdery form, on different ſubſtances, eſpecially 
the roots of plants, and, from the other matters being ſeparated by 


putre- 
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putrefaction, or otherwiſe, called Ofteoco/la, from its then being 

like a hollow tube. Hence alſo it was employed in the cure of 

fractured bones, and hence, probably, too, the ſuppoſition of Ab- 
ſorbent Earths being aſtringent. In no one inſtance do I think 
this is well founded. With vegetable Acids they even form a laxative 
ſubſtance, nor to the taſte do they ſhew any auſtere or ſtyptic 
quality. Formerly we employed an animal Earth procured from 
bones, &c. eſpecially Hartſhorn, which was, when calcined, par- 
ticularly uſed in aſtringent decoctions, as the Decoctum album. 
Here I ſhall obſerve, that this is an inſoluble ſubſtance, hardly 
yielding to Acids, and only as uniting with Acids do earths 
ſeem to act in the human body. Inſtead of calcined Hartſhorn, 
we have introduced into the Decoctum album, Chalk and Crabs 
eyes, though I am afraid on no very good foundation, as Chalk, 
united with Acids, has no aſtringent quality, but is rather laxa- 
tive. Beſides, Dr. Pringle has found them to have a ſeptic 
quality, vix. by abſorbing the acid in the ſtomach, &c. which, in 
ſome meaſure obviates the putreſcency. If, inſtead of theſe, we 
were to throw in a Cimolia, no ſuch effect would be produced; 
for all clays contain an aluminous Earth, which, although it ex- 
tracts the Acid in the ſtomach, yet with this forms an Alum, 
and thus acts as an Aſtringent. However, on the whole, I believe 
the calcined Hartſhorn preferable to Chalk, &c. which we now 
employ, for although it unites ſparingly with acids, yet part 25 it 
is ſtill corroded by . and acts as an 1 | 


SALINE EARTHS. 


The chief; and perhaps the only one of theſe, is Alum. 25 
is a ſubſtance with whoſe chemical hiſtory we are but lately a 
quainted. Formerly it was ſuppoſed the vitriolic acid in Alum Wil 
Joined to a calcarious earth, and this perhaps, as well as the reaſons 
before given, contributed to give riſe to the opinion of calcarious 
earths being thought aſtringent, when joined with acids. But we 


now know that clay is a compound earth, part of which may be 
| united 
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united with ide and that i it is with this part and the vitriolic acid, 


that Alum. is formed. 


Alum i is found native in a fine fibrous 1 called then Alumen 
plumgſum. This is ſo ſcarce as to be miſtaken for Amiant bus, 


which often in our ſhops is ſubſtituted for it. For the moſt part, 


Alum is extracted by art from earths, in which nature has lodg- 
ed it, vis. from pyrites, ſlates, &c. Extracted from pyrites, &c. it 4 
called Alumen rubrum. Alum is of two 'kinds. The firſt is a 


pure tranſparent Alum, the Alum of the northern Fa ah 
The ſecond is of the ſame nature, with reddiſh ſtreaks in it, 


called Roman Alum, as brought us from Civita Vecchia. Where- 


in the difference of theſe two conſiſt, I do not find that chemiſts 


have determined. The manufacturers certainly find one; the 
Roman Alum with Dyers anſwering purpoſes which the Engliſh 
will not. Phyſicians, too, think the former better in medicine, 
As to the taſte, it ſhows rather more ſtypticity, but this is in- 


conſiderable, and 1 make no doubt, that, for medical purpoſes, the | 


common Alum anſwers 1 well with the Roman. 


VIRTUES f ALUM. 


From experience, Alum is found to be a powerful Aſtringent, 
and perhaps one of the moſt ſafe. Being readily diſſolved, it 
acts quickly, and is one of thoſe Aſtringents, which extends its 
action over the ſyſtem ; its effects appearing much ſooner than 


we poſſibly could ſuppoſe them to be, (in conſequence of the cir- 


culation) in the part affected. It acts more quickly, and in a 
ſmaller doſe, than the vegetable Aſtringents, and is leſs delete- 
rious, leſs ſtimulant, and of more general uſe than the metallic. 
Alum is one of thoſe Aſtringents which we can moſt conveni- 


ently employ externally. It is often employed in Inflammations of 


the Eyes. Alum not only contracts the fibres, but diminiſhes 
the mobility, fo that it here acts in two ways, by correcting the 
laxity of the veſſels, and at the fame. time diminiſhing the im- 
petus of the fluids. The white of egg, with which it is com- 
| monly 
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monly joined for this purpoſe, has been thought to have particular 
virtues, but in my opinion it has no other in this caſe, than that of 
giving conſiſtence, and contributing to more convenient exhibition. 
Alum is alſo uſed for bracing lax and flaccid gums in ſcorbutic ha- 
bits, for which purpoſe the vegetable Aſtringents have little effect, 
and the metallic, on account of their bad taſte, ſtrength, Cc. are 
improper. Alum is applied with advantage in inflammations of the 
throat, and anginas, where there is much laxity. Sydenham here 
formerly propoſed the vitriolic acid alone in ſtrong doſes, but beſides 
the too great ſtrength of his doſes, the vitriolic acid, mitigated by 
the earth in Alum, anſwers much better. 


4 N | Externally Alum has been employed to dry up exceſſive excre- 
tions of the ſkin, as ſweat in the armpits, with ſucceſs. But here I 
need not repeat what I have ſaid formerly about the he up ſuch 

excretions at all. 


Internally it is uſed in Hzmorrhages as an Aftringent. In Hæ- 
morrhages of the uterus it is the ſubſtance we can moſt depend 
upon. For this purpoſe it is generally employed in the Pulvis 
fiypticus. The Sanguis draconis, with which it was there joined, 
has been imagined an Aſtringent, but to me it ſeems to have very 
little of that power, as not being ſoluble in our fluids, and I think 
an improvement is made in the laſt edition of the Pharmacopeia 
Pauperum, in ſubſtituting for this the Terra Faponica. We have 
loſt the original intention of Helvetius in addition of the Sanguis 
draconis, viz. that of forming the Alum into pills, which is often 
required for more convenient exhibition. It is done by melting the 
Sanguis draconis on the fire, and mixing with it a proper proportion 
of Alum, and this is the only means of reducing Alum into this 
form, and the only proper uſe of the Sanguis draconis. 


Alum may be employed i in all caſes where Aſtringents are uſed. 
In diarrheas, &c. it has been little uſed, but here it might not only 


act by bracing the inteſtines, but as an TOs. eſpecially if ex- 
hibited i in ſmall doſes. = 
Alum 
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Alum is alſo employed in Intermittent Fevers, as I myſelf have 
ſeen with ſucceſs, When joined with aromatics, : as nutmeg, and 
given before a fit, I have ſeen it entirely prevent it. Aſtringents 


have alſo been uſed in Continued Fevers, and here Alum is pre- 
ferable to the metallie ee 
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For different purpoſes it has been uſed in different . The 


higheſt is 3 f. In this large doſe it excites vomiting. It is ſeldom, 
therefore, adviſeable to give it in ſuch quantity, and doſes of gr. x. 
will anſwer better, repeated at half an hour's diſtance, or an hour, 
and in this way have I ſeen it given to the length of 3j. without 


_ vomiting, &c. and I have been told of inſtances where it has been 


carried further. In hæmorrhages, where aſtringents are uſed, which 
ſhould be when they are very violent, our intention ought: to be to 
moderate, not to ſuppreſs the flux; ſo that in this caſe the leſs 1 
of an aſtringent medicine we uſe the better. | . 


L API S HIBERNICU Ss. 


This is a peculiar late. Moſt of the late kind contain Alum, 
which we know by their being deliqueſcent and mouldering i in the 
air, which depends on their containing the matter of pyrites, whence 


Alum may be got. Wherever this ſlate has any of the aluminous 


taſte, we may employ it as a medicine; but Alum' itſelf is much 

preferable, as we can aſcertain the doſe ; for here we muſt give 
our Lapis. Hibernicus, encumbered with a load of uſeleſs earth, and 
therefore it is now. properly neglected. The virtues aſcribed to it 
ſcarce deſerve our attention. It has been ſaid to be uſed with ſuc- 
ceſs in contuſions with internal hæmorrhagy. Here, indeed, it may 
act as well as Alum, but certainly that is much better employed; 
but in reſolving contuſions, neither this, nor any medicine uſed by 
Materia Medica writers, is fit for the purpoſe. 
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METALLIC ASTRINGENTS. 


| C0 rk | . 
T . is a metal ſoluble in our fluids and in any Galine ſabfttncs: 


Tt may be combined by chemiſtry with acids, alkalis, and neutrals. 


The combinations are all of the ſame virtues. If there is any dif- 
ference,- the combination with the muriatic acid is more 9 
and with alkalis i in rg more alan than with I N 


| V 1 "RO 11 U E 8. 
It is a powerful Amade, very immediately and in mall doſes 


exciting vomiting, inſomuch as to make it difficult to exhibit it 


without this effect. Here, then; we have reaſon to be anxious in 
the choice of the preparation. We ſhould moſtly avoid the com- 
bination with acids, univerſally that with alkalis, and prefer the 


neutral ſalts. In the inteſtines, Copper acts as a purgative, and may 


be uſed with advantage in hydropic caſes, not only on this account, 
but alſo on the diuretic quality it poſſeſſes when properly managed. 
Whether Copper exerts this diuretic quality in the prime vie, or by 
being aſſumed inta the maſs of blood, I ſhall not determine. 


Copper, too, aths as an Aftringent in topping Evacuations; but 


we ſeldom can throw it in, without its ſtimulating effects. For 
this purpoſe, Ent Veneris was recommended by Boyle ; but after- 


wards neglected. There has been a diſpute among the Chemiſts, 


whether Mr. Boyle's Bus Veneris was procured from Iron or Cop- 


r. Boyle hinaſelf tells us, that he uſed a pure venereal vitriol, 
and beſides, it is impoſſible to imitate the properties of the En: 


Veneris by any preparation of Iron. This preparation is to be 
confidered as a combination of Copper with an ammoniacal 


— 


The preparation from neutrals and paniculaly ammoniacal ſalts are much. the 


mildek, 
paration | 


9 
_ 
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| 2 it is very difficult to | exhibit It N * that pu 
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paration may be obtained in Chryſtals in the following manner. 


wiz. by adding gradually to a ſolution of blue vitriol in water, a 
volatile alkali, till no longer any cloud appear in the addition; 
after which, to the diaphanous liquor, pouring on às much alcohol 


as is ſufficient to ſeparate the water; after which, very elegant 
| ſmall ſapphire coloured & chryſtals will concrete. Vid. Nov. Add. 
N. Curief. tom. i. obſerv. 67. This preparation has all the ad- 


vantages of the other preparation of Boyle's, and never has any 


of the Copper united with the muriatic acid. Wherever Copper 
is introduced in this form, it acts as an Aſtringent, and deſtroys 
the mobility of the nervous power, and ſo is very uſeful in that 
diſeaſe of univerſal laxity, the Rickets, as Boyle obſerves, It 1 


alſo antiſpaſmodic, and has been preſcribed i in the Epilepſy, as 


myſelf have ſometimes obſerved, with appearance of 514 . 
where its action would ſeem to depend on giving a tenſion to 
the ſyſtem, and deſtroying that irritability on which Epilepſy | 
' ſeem to depend. Boyle alſo recommends Ens Veneris as an ano- 
dyne, when he ſays it acts without the inflammable qualities of 
opium, the reſtleſsneſs, Ge. produced. Experience, Md a 1 


not ſeem to confirm this, 


Boyle recommends Copper in petechial fevers, with tut 


tendinum, &c. and found that it ſtopt theſe, and brought the 
fever to a happy iſſue, Van'Swieten tells us of a preparation of 
Copper, which, immediately after taking, prod, uces a ormicatia 


over the whole body, without any of the bad effects which oc- 
cur from the ſtimulating power of Copper, and. that it is an 
efficacious medicine in the Epilepſy, The W of prepara- 
tion of it has not yet been diſcovered. | | | 


| Out of the body, Copper kills Worms; 1 from its mpg 
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* By 12 chryſtallized = it! is freed from all adherin 1 is tar 
more aſtringent. FR Dr: Ruteh 88 _ 
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poſe. A fingle drop of it, diſtolved i in a ſolution of vol. altali, was 
found to vomit a child to ee it was een | | 
with PO =, as a Almolant, it with as an Ahätotiez and, 


| Meat the veſſels, brings on chat degree of inflammation 


which favours: good Pub. 


The ancients employed very commonly Copper in this inten- 


tion, as a digeſtive in ulcers; but on the reſtoration of learning, 


Mercury being found out, was almoſt only employed for that 
purpoſe; and ſo has continued to this day. But there are cer- 


tainly variety of caſes where Copper is more proper than Mer- 


cury, and perhaps ſtill other caſes of ulcers, where another me- 


tal will anſwer better than either. I ſhall here mention one par- 
ticular inſtance of a diſeaſe not known in the books of Phyſic, 


where the effects of Copper were remarkable. A diſorder in this 
country appeared a good many years ago, with exulcerations of 
the mouth, and fauces, with ulcers in the tongue, about the anus, 
and in different parts of the body, reſembling the venereal diſeaſe; 
but diſtinguiſhed by the different floughs of the ulcers*, by the 
different manner of its appearance, its want of infection from 
carnal. communication, c. Mercury in this diſeaſe was tried 
with no ſucceſs; but Copper almoſt always effected a cure. I. 
uſed a ſolution of Verdigreaſe, which, applied to the tongue, very 


ceaſily cured the ulcers there, by inducing a good ſuppuration, but as 


more difficultly applicable to the tonſils, alſo leſs quick in procur- 
ing a cure. This then ought to prompt all Surgeons never to 
difnif a fficult ulcer without trying this remedy. | | 


D O'SE ar” COPPER. 


This cannot be aſcertained properly, as ſome perſons will vomit 
from an exceedingly ſmall quantity. We can only ſay, then, that 
the doſes ſhould be ſmall, and then, when uſed as an Anthel-. 


. mintic, ſtill ſmaller, . 
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MATE RIAME DIA. 
As to the Preparations of Copper, ſet down in the Catalogue, 


their uſes will be underſtood from what has been already ſaid on 
FR itſelf. 
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This i is a metallic ſubſtance, which is of more frequent uſe than 
any other. It combines with moſt ſaline ſubſtances, and is diſ- 
ſolved by all acids. The vegetable acid, 5 however, only corrodes 
it, but extracts all the medical virtue. Iron, then, may be given 


in ſubſtance, as its medical virtue may be extracted by the acid 
in the prime vie. But this is always an uncertain method, as 


the doſe extracted depends on the quantity of acid in the prime 
vie, and as ſometimes ſo much muſt be given, as by its mecha- 


nical action to be productive of bad effects. It is always, then, 


preferable to have the combination made before we exhibit this 
medicine. With regard to the preparation of Iron in books of 
Pharmacy, no difference of virtue has been diſcovered by any ex- 
periments yet made. There may be, perhaps, ſome difference, if 


Iron is combined with alkali, but even here no experiment has 


proved it. All the preparations of Iron, then, turn upon convenience, 
or elegance. It is often wanted in a powdery form. Lemery's 


method for this purpoſe i is the beſt, v2. letting water, about an inch 


deep, digeſt upon the iron filings, by which means part of them 
will be converted into a fine black powder, and more, if the opera- 
tion is continued. This may be ſeparated by ſhaking the veſſel; 
when the uncorroded filings will ſeparate. Iron combined with the 


muriatic acid, is the foundation of the tinctures in the ſhops, and 


ſuits every purpoſe to which Iron may be applied, v. P. L. It is 
very convenient as diſſolving i in alcohol, and making a ſort of dul- 
cified ſpirit of falt, which gives the combination a very fine flayour. 
However, the doſe is here uncertain, as a part of the Iron preci- 


pitates in keeping. Bot then oy nas inconvenience attends other g 


: ſolutions. 
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| # Vegetable acid is now found to diſſolve In. 
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VIRTUES of IRON. 


Iron is ; purely aſtringent, without che fmnlating qualities of 
copper, or the deleterious ones of lead. However, neither is it ſo 
powerful an aſtringent as the one, nor ſo powerful an antiſpaſmodic 
as the other. The aperient and aſtringent preparations of Iron are 
the ſame, differing only in degree of virtue. In all caſes of laxity 
and debility, and in obſtructions and flowneſs, proceeding from theſe 
| cauſes, Iron is employed, though other ſimple aſtringents might alſo 
anſwer the effect. Here we ought to beware of a ſudden aſtriction, 
which may be attended. with bad conſequences, and, therefore, in 
exhibiting it in theſe caſes, we ſhould give it in ſmall doſes, and 
truſt to length of time for a cure; and by this means we ſhall avoid 
thoſe inconveniences, of which Phyſicians often complain in pre- 


en of Iron. 


Mineral waters "allen produce cures, 9 we in vain attempt to 
perform by the combinations in our ſhops ; even although theſe 
waters contain nothing but Iron. This is manifeſtly owing to the 
weakneſs of the doſe; in proof of which we find, that the Rrongly 
impregnated waters ſeldom anſwer ſo well, as thoſe weak ones we 
commonly reje&. Iron may be employed as an antiſpaſinodic, 

- and then muſt be uſed in ſmall doſes. Hyſteric caſes are thoſe in 
which it is commonly uſed, and then ſometimes bad effects attend | 
its exhibition. Different reaſons have been given for this. That 
given by Carthuſer ſeems not without foundation, viz, that often 
in theſe caſes there are obſtructions of the viſcera, which are confirm- 
ed by the uſe of Iron, but that if theſe are e it proves 
2 valuable cure. There is another diſtinction whi 1 woul 
make between the Hypochondriac and Hyfteric diſeaſes, which 
influences our practice very much. The H Hypochondriac diſcaſe 
often depends on a rigidity of the ſolids, is a diſeaſe of the 
habit, and occurs in the decline of life ; whereas the Hyſteric 
diſeaſe is often attended with a laxity of the ſolids, is often inci- 


dental, and is more phy ſpaſmodic. In pr caſes, the 


Iron 


* MATERIA MEDICA. 
Tron may be employed with ſucceſs, while in the Hypochon- 
driac it is hurtful. | e f 


Iron has alſo been employed in Intermittent Fevers. Stahl and 
his followers, laying it always down as a rule, that a Fever being 
an effort of nature to throw off from the body ſome morbid matter, 
thought they very ſeldom 6ught to be ſtopped; and even in 
Agues, on this account, they have been very ſparing of the Pe- 
ruvian Bark. They uſed, however, for this purpoſe of Intermit- 
tents a very ſubtile Crocus of Iron, obtained in melting Anti- 


mony with nitre. We ſhall afterwards, find that this acts in the 


© Sor Vn dy HE oo an3g 4 LI . i 
ſame manner as other Aſtringents, and even as Peruvian Bark 
itſelf. 


Iron, as aſtringent, is improper in, inflammable caſes. Some 
Aſtringents are employed in Continual Fevers, but Iron ought to 
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| be avoided, as encreafing the inflammatory diatheſis. This ap- 
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plies to other caſes, where Iron is more commonly uſed, viz. in 


Hzinorrhagies, e. g. in the Hzmoptoiſis. This ſometimes may 
depend on a laxity of the ſolids, but much oftner owes its riſe 
to an encreaſed impetus of the fluids. This caſe, if not_inflam- 
matory, is very nearly akin to it, and the ſame, cruſt occurs in 


the blood as in other inflammatory cafes. Iron, then, in theſe 


caſes, ought to be given with great caution, for Hzmoptoes are 


often the conſequence of Phthilis, or Conſumption of the Lungs, 
Iron, in theſe caſes, by its ſudden aſtriction may ſtop the flux, but 


then the inflammatory diatheſis is continued, and often a ſuppu- 
ration brought on. Even Alum, Cc. are not very proper, and 


.. * 


— 


bleeding and the antiphlogiſtic method is much preferable. 


. 
1 . 


DOSES of IRON. | 
| Theſe are uncertain, ſmall doſes ought always to be employ- 


ed, and if a ſtrong aſtriction 18 neceſſary, we ought rather to ma 
nage our Iron in giving it frequently at proper interyals, than by 


encreafing any particular doſe. 


— 
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| has been faid of Iron itſelf. | 
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This! is one of the princi ipal Ores of Iron, which may be ex- 


tracted from it by the ſeveral acids, and employed in all. caſes 


where Iron is uſeful ; but as it is only. Iron which is extracted, 
and to which the Hæmatites owes its virtues, that ſubſtance oy 


be rejected as ſuperfluous. | 


The fame obſerration applies to de Rubrica fabrilis, another 


Ore of Iron, Ms 
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Ibis i is not uſed 3 in i 2 TY except when ES with Wo 
bodies. With oil its calces combine and form the common plaſter, 
which is the foundation of moſt of the reſt. To this plaſter, Lead 
gives no other property, but that of conſiſtence. Lead unites with 
the ſeveral acids. For medical uſe the vegetable is commonly uſed, 


and acts on it as well as the others. The preparations with this 


acid and lead in common uſe are the Saccharum Saturni, Acetum 
. and common Sera. 


" "Externdlly Lead. is uſed as an aſtringent. 1 diminiſhes 5 mo- 


bility more than alum, e. g. in fore eyes. But let it be obſerved 
here, that Lead abſolutely deſtroys the mobility of our fibres. Lead 


has been uſed in eryſipelas, but in general aſtringents are often 


improper in this caſe, and great caution is to be enjoined in the uſe 
of Lead, as it often brings on palſy in our fibres. I myſelf have 
ſeen it produce gangrene i in the eryſipelas. 5 


In burns it is often employed in the Unguentum album ; 
but if long uſed, it induces flaccidity of the part, and makes 
the ulcers difficult to heal. Mercury and Lead, combined, have 
cured * ulcers, where other means had failed; but a caution 

ought 


* 
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[ otight to be obſerved here, viz. that if the ſcrophulous als 6 are 
very numerous, and the Lead be uſed too 1 its exhibition * 


be attended with * effects, | 
Taternally tad is a powerful Aſtringent, 1 is 1 in 


— 


jj e We muſt, however, always be aware of its | deleterious . 


effects. Pop WH. "© 


 Erery body knows its bad . to the Miners; and the 


cuſtom which ſome Vintners had formerly of mixing Lead with 
their wine, in order to obviate its acidity, which indeed it did 
powerfully, ſhewed ſufficiently i its poiſonous effects. In Hæmorrhages, 
its action is on the nervous power; for it is never given in ſuch 


quantity as to ſtop the Hæmorrhage by corrugating the fibres, or 
coagulating the maſs of blood. Its effects being of this kind, Have 
made it to be employed in Diarrbæas and Dyſenteries, in the Fluor 
albus and Gonorrbæas. In all theſe caſes. its effects are powerful, ſo 
that I could wiſh to be able to inculcate its uſe. For a few doſes, if 
we have occaſion for it, may ſometimes be uſed without bad effects 'Y . 


but if its uſe is continued for any length of e its bad e 
8 bans certainly ek. | 1 4 


E Saturni ond Tiattuwa antiphth; ca, into „ which that : 


certainly enters, have been employed in Continual Fevers, with 
remarkable ſucceſs, not having ſuch a ſtimulus as the copper, and 


taking off the nervous ſymptoms, the Delirium, Subſultus Soom ; 


&c. as may be ſeen in the Acta Nature Curigſorum. I have no 
manner of doubt of its efficacy in this reſpect as an Aſtringent, and 


conſequently an Antiſpaſmodic, but as its effects in any large quan- 


tity are ſo pernicious, in ſpite of the recommendations of ſeveral 


Germans, we ſhould 88 15 uſe ſuch a Wer with darn great . 


| caution, 
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This i is a ſubſtance very little . in Wedge Its ect are 
certainly not merely aſtringent. Flowers of Zinc have been ſaid by 
ſome to have been employed, but not by any Authors of note. 


As to Laugh Calaminaris, the ore of Zinc, and Tutty, which wile 
been ſuppoſed the Flowers of Zinc, the Cadmia fornacum, which,. 
however, Neuman raiſes very great doubts about, they are inert 
ſubſtances; for, boiled in water, they give no impregnation, and 
with acids have no virtues. In our ointments they have no effect, 
except as Joined with Vitriol and other ſubſtances. The Lapis 
Calaminaris, in Turner's Cerate, ſerves no other purpoſe but taking 
off the unctuoſity, which in itſelf is hurtful. But for this 85 | 
any other ſubtle powder would have the fame effect. : 


White Vitriol is a combination of the Vitriolic Acid and Zinc; 
but has always along with it ſome copper, or iron. It is uſed in 
fore eyes. As it contains Zinc, we ſhould be very cautious in its 
Fo © internal exhibition. It has been given as a vomit, and ſaid to have 
. 5 A very ſudden operation, but I have never been able to obſerve. 
| this, and certainly its uſe in any conſiderable qnamiey muſt ve 

attended with v very: bad . oe 


VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 


TE We now proceed to theſe; for the Animal Kingdom ſearcely 
furniſhes any Aſtringents, except the Animal Earth, commonly 
called calcined Hartſhorn, be reckoned as 1 8 2 


With regard to Vegetable Aftringents,. they are ol leſs ſudden | 
ä than thoſe of the Foſſile Kingdom. 


11 imagine vegetable Aſtringents, as well as all others, act in 5 


prime vic but the ſtimulus of metallic a makes their 
| 5 effects 


i MATERIA MEDICA. VV 
© eas much more propagated over the ſyſtem, than thoſe of the 
vegetable. Applied to the tongue, Vegetable Aſtringents give a 

moch weaker impreſſion, and there is no Phyſician will have re- 

courſe to them for ſtopping Hzmorrhages, upon any exigency. 
| 2 way indeed exert their powers over the ſyſtem, but then they 

do fo, only ſlowly and gradually. Vegetable Aſtringents, when we 
want them to be efficacious, muſt be exhibited in ſubſtance, This 
has been little attended to. The reaſon for. this method of exhi- 
bition is, becauſe we have no powerful menſtruums for their ſolution. 
We have, indeed, water and alcohol, but the former will not 
diſſolve one ounce of any Aſtringent without repeated. affuſions and 

decoctions; and with the latter a very great quantity of the men- 
ſtruum is requiſite ; and, after all, in either caſe, the impregnation 
is inconſiderable. We do not chuſe to uſe theſe ſolutions for an- 
other reaſon, becauſe the means uſed for ſolution have an effect 

upon the medicine; much heat and long boiling actually deſtroying 
the aſtringent quality and vegetable texture. Water, too, although 
it waſhes out the aſtringent quality, when boiling, and ſeemingly 

| ſuſpends it, yet upon cooling, depoſits much of what it had taken 
up. Upon theſe accounts, Vegetable a ch ues Py if 1 - 
be given i in ſubſtance. | 


Another reaſoti not als given, why the Vegetable Aſtrin- 
gents are weaker than the Foſſile, and why they ſhould be always 
adminiſtred in ſubſtance, is, that the Vegetable Aſtringents may 
have their texture deſtroyed in our ſtomach, from the fermentation 
going on there; whereas the Foffile Aſtringents are not liable to 
this effect, and can only be hurt by mixture. 


There is a curious obſirvatici of the late worthy Dr. Alſton, vz.. 
that the Peruvian Bark, operating in the ſtomach, remains for a 
long time in the ſolid form in which it is exhibited, and there is 
great reaſon to believe, that all Vegetable Aſtringents act in the 
ſame manner. I myſelf have ſeen Peruvian Bark thrown up, un- 
changed, after having remained in the ſtomach eight days. Hence 

Cen | if 


now proceed to talk of particulars; bene indeed, properly we 
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if» we throw in this, or other Aftringents, in a fluid . both 
becauſe they are liable to paſs eaſily off, and becauſe they are thus 


more ſubject to the fermentative proceſs, we may often be difap- 


pointed in their ſucceſs. Here allo is an additi al reaſon for the 
ſudden operation of the Foſſile Aſtringents, vis. becauſe they are 
more weg diſſolved than On N 0 But wherever there is 


1 


Vegetable WORE * eee in Hemorthoidal eb. 


lings and Bleedings, but it is extremely doubtful, how far their 


uſe is proper. Wherever theſe are the effects of plethora, and 
Nature attempting a diſcharge, we muſt be very ſparing in the uſe | 
of Aſtringents, But this is not always the caſe; they are often in 
conſequence of a habit induced of coſtiveneſs, where the blood, 
hindered in its paſſage, is poured out into the cellular membrane, 


And dhe ecchymiſes there kept up on account of laxity; for it is not 
_ owing to a varicous diſtenſion of the veins, as ſome have imagined ; 


for inſpeQion proves the contrary. In this caſe, where the ſwelling 
is kept up from laxity, Vegetable Aſtringents may be of conſiderable 
ſervice. But ſometimes, although theſe evacuations are not na- 
tural, yet they are habitual, and when ſuppreſſed ſuddenly, may 
bring on equally bad effects, as if they were critical; fo that F oſſile 
Aſtringents are not to be uſed here, on account of their being apt 


to induce a ſudden aſtriction. Vegetable Aſtringents, then, are 


preferable, becauſe they operate ſlowly and gradually on the con- 


ſtitution; but even theſe, from a long continued uſe, are liable to 


bring on a coſtiveneſs, which is abſolutely inconſiſtent, with the 


cure of Hæmorrhoidal Fluxes. In the exhibition, then, of theſe 


Aſtringents, we ſhould always take care to obviate this yollivencls N 
they are ſo apt to produſe. * | : 


Having faid thus much of Vegetable Aſtringents in general, I 
hall 
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ſhall have little. to ſay upon each. If you look into Materia Medica 
writers, you will find them, under each particular Aſtringent, 
telling you, that it is fit for Spitting of blood, Diarrhea, Dyſentery, 
Fluor albus, and every other fancied encreaſed excretion ; in order 
to ſwell up their volumes. They do not always, however, put all of 
theſe under each particular ſimple, but diſtribute their diſeaſes to 

eculiar ones, and ſay, that this is good in Dyſentery, that in Fluor 
albus, &c. All this, however, is not always merely for oftentation ; 
for it ſometimes happened that one, accidentally being preſcribed. 
in a particular caſe, was afterwards always uſed for the ſame; al- 
though the others might have anſwered equally well. Vou will 
not, then, expect that I. ſhall follow theſe writers, in this method 
of procedure. I ſhall only mention where a particular Aſtringent 
is accompanied with h other peculiar property which madives 


its operation. 


You will obſerve here, that I have thrown the ſubſtances into : 


diſtin faſciculi, with blank ſpaces and letters between. Many of 


theſe ſpaces may be led PP with the name of: : the natural order 


of Linnæus. 


— 


The firſt eight at 2 belag to the Sentizaſes © off TEAR as is 
che thirty- fifth order of his Fragmenta. This natural order is 
better eſtabliſhed than many of the others. They are all of one 
common quality, but ſome of them are not uſed in medicine. I 


have only ſet down ſuch as are to be found in our Diſpenſatory liſts. 


If in any place of the world theſe J have mentioned are not to be 
found, we may ſafely ſubſtitute for them any others of the ſame 


natural order. With regard to this order, as all the genera agree, 


ſo do each of the ſpecies in virtue; ſo that beſides the officinal 
ſpecies we may take any one ſpecies of any of theſe gener, for the 
ſame purpoſe. Whence we ſee the extenſive uſe of diſtributing 
plants according to their natural order in Botany, if this is made up 
with ſufficient accuracy. It has been common for Materia Medica 
witer ta. Jngroduce "th the variety of names, c. under each parti- 

om_ 
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cular fubſtance' ; but I think it is much better to refer you to the 
late Authors, eſpecially to Linnæus's Materia Medica, where you 
will find his own name, Caſpar Bauhine's name, Cc. by ann 
means kia will be enabled t to get the names of other ann. | 


* 


Theſe preliminaties thus ſettled, as to the eight plants, at thi head 
of which is Agrimonia, they are all of the fame virtues, which are 
ſhortly ſummed up in their Aſtringency. They may poſſeſs diffe- | 


rent degrees of this, but that difference is not aſcertained ; in qua- 
lity they hardly differ. Some of them have annexed to their Aſ- 
| tringency ſome other qualities, e. g. Argentina root has a ſweet 


with its Aſtringeney; ; Fragaria more Bitterneſs than any of the 


others; in Tormentilla, Caryopbillata, &c. ſome aroma. Exce pt 


from Sir John Floyer, I have got very little affiſtance in the ſen- 
oy qualities; for Lewis has copied him very inaccurately, 
r, when he has advanced any ang © of his own, has done it 


imperfect. £2637 alas 


With regard to theſe Pants, as they ſtand in our Woh: the e firſt 
five ſtand in the Edinburgh, and not in the London Diſpenſatory. 
But neither in the former are they inſerted from any particular vir- 
tue, but only from a timidity of rejecting too many ſubſtances 5 
thinking it better, as in ſome editions of the Diſpenſatory it is 
expreſſed, copia quam penuria premi; neither again have the Lon- 
don College expunged them from any noxious quality, but only 
from their not being uſed in preſent practice; which, by the bye, 
is far from being a teſt of the inefficacy of medicines. However, 


it is certainly true, that the three which the London College 


retain, are certainly the moſt powerful; for we uſe only the rr 
of the firſt, whereas the Aſtringency reſides moſt in Barks. | 


The London College Rill retain the Roſe, on account of its fra- 
rancy ; but certainly Qyinguefo/ium and Tormentilla are the moſt pow 


erful of the eight ſer down; whether we traſt to Seren, or 
their 
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their ſenſible qualities. As to the ſenſible qualities, in the leaves . 


there is a mucilaginous quality, in the roots the Aſtringency is more 
pure and entire. Quinguęfolium and 7. ormentilla are both remark- 
able Aſtringents, and have the ſame virtue witk theſe. The firſt 
has been uſed by Hippocrates, and ſince his time in the cure of In- 


termittent Fevers. Many other common Aſtringents have been 


uſed for the ſame purpoſe. The Qunquefolium has a Bitterneſs with 
its Aſtringency, which is perhaps neceſſary in the cure of Inter- 
mittents, as the Bark poſſeſſes it ſo much. The Germans uſe 


Tormentilla for the ſame purpoſe, but join it with Gentian and other 


Bitters, which they ſay anſwers equally well with the Bark in the 


cure of Intermittents. Tormentilla, and other Aſtringents, have 
alſo been ſpoken of for their alexipharmie virtues in peſtilen- 


* 


tial diſorders; that is, in putrid continual Fevers. In Ger- 


many, Tormentil, &c. have been uſed in the Small- pox; fo that 
hence we may ſuppoſe, that other Aſtringents, beſides the Bark, 
may be uſeful in Fevers, in bringing on ie en 


0 7 mans end pe h d be ine | be extracted by water or alcohol, 


7 84 


but from either, a flight impregnation is procured, and much 


boiling in water ane e of ſomewhat of that aſtringency. 


{1% 
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Materia Medica writers have e under doſed theſe fub- 


ſtances. The medical virtues of the roots are almoſt all lodged 
in the cortical parts; fo that when the roots are ſo large, that you 
can throw away the pith, the doſe may be in a ſmaller quantity, 
than if we employed. the entire root. When thus prepared, 
they may be given in a doſe of 3B. or 3j. and where a more 
ſudden aſtriction is wanted, we repeat the doſe fo 11 as to 


| give 33. in a wrentp. fan hours, 30 in the uſe of the Bark. 


The next ſer 1 in my C are the Stellate of f 
Lianæus 5 the forty- fourth number of _ * * 
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is. 1 a mall order, even among the Botaniſts. The three 


ſt, dewn are what are retained in the Edinburgh Lift. The 


London College only retain the Rubia. They all poſſeſs the 


aſtringent quality ſo: weakly, that they may be rejected. They 
are conſtantly marked by Materia Medica writers as Diuretics. 
We might reject this as imaginary, were it not ſo conſtantly re- 


peated, and, indeed, by authors of ſome credit; ſo that we ſhould 


always have this quality in contemplation. To other Aſtringents 
the ſame property has been attributed; but for my part, I am 
able to give no reaſon for it. Rubia has been lately obſerved to 


colour the bones of animals Who feed upon it. Long ago it 


was obſerved to have the power of colouring the urine, and by 
ſome experiments of Dr. Voung, it has been alſo found to colour 
the milk. This ſhews that vegetable ſubſtances penetrate farther, 


unchanged, into the ſyſtem, than has been imagined. It ſeems 


to contradict what I was ſaying, of Vegetables undergoing a 


change in the prime vie, and having their peculiar qualities de- 


ſtroyed. Here we ſee the colouring ſubſtance of the Rubia car- 
ried. through the. circulation, and depoſited in the excretions, but 


how far this retention of colour implies a retention of virtue, I 


ſhall not ſay. Often the colouring matter reſides in a very ſmall 


quantity, and diffuſion of ſubſtances often prevents their opera- 
tion; fo that the reuniting of the colouring ſubſtance in the ex- 
cretions is no proof of its being in ſuch quantity in the blood, 


as to produce any conſiderable effect. Madder is found to change 


the health of the animal who takes it, making it diſpirited, 


flluggiſh, Ce. Hence, then, we ſee it certainly exerts powers 


over the ſyſtem, and whatever has the power of even hurting, may 


be of uſe in medicine. But with regard to the Rubia, as it requires 
very large quantities, it cannot be uſed, and its doſe is uncertain. 
Rubia has been recommended in. the Jaundice, but may ſafely be re- 
jected, with many other medicines recommended for the ſame ma- 


lady; and there is no tribe of Medicines which may more fafely 


be fo, than thoſe recommended for this purpoſe. Now we know 
that this diſeaſe depends ſo often on * in the biliary duct, 
and 


. 
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an * can only be cured by ſolution or evacuation, and as very few 
medicines can produce this effect, we cannot ſuppoſe the Rubia of 
any conſequence in this diſeaſe. The cure of the Jaundice is al- 


moſt. always ſudden, from the ſtone being evacuated, and hence it 


is that many medicines have been ſuppoſed to cure the Jaundice, 
from their being luckily. given when that effect happened. 


The cure, then, of this diſeaſe, muſt depend on ſolution, or evacu- 


ation. For the former, we have yet no remedies ; for the latter, the 
Rubia can have lute . and it muſt be OO 875 Emol- 


| lients, Se. 


The next order in my Catalogue, i is the YVaginales, the twenty- 
ſeventh order of Linnzus. The firſt plant of this order mentioned 


by him (the Laurus) is improperly arranged; as it differs from the 


reſt both in habit and virtues ; indeed, the whole Plants of this or- 


der * do fo pretty much; for which reaſon I have given thoſe of * : 


liſt officinal names. 


With regard to this ſet of Plants, 977 differ alſo in IR way, 
many of them containing an Acid beſide their Aſtringency, and in 


this ſet of plants we have the different gradations of acid, auſtere, 
and acerb. The Aſtringency is lodged chiefly in the roots, the more 


pure Acidity in the leaves. In the roots alſo there is frequently, 


more or leſs of a purgative quality, moſt remarkably in the Rheum, 
though in ſome degree alſo in the Lapatba, or Dock kind, ſo much 
a-kin to it. There has been a diſpute about this purgative quality 


in the Dock kind. Their Aſtringency in this country is often ſo 
great, as to overpower that effect, but this does not at all refute the 


truth of that aſſertion; and I myſelf have ſeen Monks Rhubarb, 
given in ſufficient quantity, produce that effect. The Biftorta of 

all theſe Plants contains the ſimpleſt and pureſt Aſtringency, and 
therefore 1 is of moſt frequent uſe as an n Aſtringent. 


A 
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are extremely acrid, while others are more mild 


Dd. 1 | Aftrin= 


„ Sound END e. g. of the. Perficaria. (which is but a feces of "wo Biſtort) 15 
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1 frequently of ole in Scurry. The agbede are 
more frequently employed for this purpoſe, though at the ſame 
time thert are inſtances of the others being employed in the ſame 
way, hich prevent our thinking that this virtue in them is pecu- 
liar. In theſe, however, their Acidity may add to their effect; for 
that, either ſeparate or conjoined into Acerbity, is found moſt 
| appropriated to the Scurvy. Here the vague and undetermined no- 
= __ tion of the Scurvy has occafioned confuſion in the Materia Me- 
| dica. This term has been transferred to many cutaneous diſcaſes, 
whiah are of a very different nature, and with whoſe nature we 
are not ſo yell e When I 8 of the . I al- 
ways r mean che Sea 3 


The lich 55 bern e one & oh Seba Glotders and 
Aſtringents have been accordingiy applied, as the Oxylapathum i in 
our Ung. Antipforicum ; but on repeated trials, I maintain it has 

no ſuch virtues. In general, Aſtringents are improper in all thoſe 
cutaneous eruptions, which are in the leaſt degree critical, or an ef- 
fort of Nature to throw out the offending cauſe to the ſurface. _ . 


"PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT. 


All theſe Aſtringents may be employed in ſubſtance, but they VR 
- 800 among thoſe which may moſt properly be given in ſolution. 
5 Water in decoction extracts their virtues, Spirit has little effect. 
. As to Rhubarb, and i its treatment. we Ln afterwards talk of it. | 


FILICE'S | 


"Theſe: are the Gxty-fourth of the Progmenta. Of theſe, 1 "a | 
only ſet down what remain now in our Diſpenſatories; though 

formerly, many more of the ſame order were inſerted. -As to their 
ſenſible qualities, I know little of them. Floyer has diſtinguiſhed 

a taſte, - inherent in this order, called the Ferny taſte; by which he 
underſtands more or leſs of a Sweetneſs, joined with Aftringency. 

; If i it be true, as is by ſome * that this Sweetneſs is ſo 1 
that 
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ahi the roots have been employed in times of ſcarcity, as food ; 


we cannot - ſuppoſe” them very efficacious, as medicines. But, 


though ſome of . theſe may thus be employed, yet many are too 
aſtringent to be nutritive, and many have a ſenſible acrimony. 
Polypody, one of theſe, on account of its acrimony, is transferred 
to the purgatives; and as this quality is very ſenſible in one, we 
ſhould always confider that it may be in the others. It is aid, 
and in ſome meaſure vouched, that the roots of ſome of our 


plants have been uſeful in deſtroying Worms. At firſt view, this 
would ſeem to be owing to their acrimony; but we know that 


ſimple ſweets, as wort, e. g. have been efficaciouſly employed for 
the ſame. purpoſe. From their Aſtringency they ſtrengthen the tone 
of the inteſtines, ſo that it is doubtful whether Ferns are an Anthel- 
mintic, from their ſweetneſs, acrimony, or aftringency. The Ferns 


ſeem to me chiefly to be conſidered as Aſtringents. of which, in 


general, they have had all the virtues aſcribed to them; as curing 


Rickets, Scurvy, Spaſmodic complaints, Sc. All theſe effects are 
intelligible, and may be explained from their aſtringency. Some 
others are aſcribed to the Filices, or capillary plants, which I can- 


not underſtand, e. g. their pectoral virtue. Thus the Adianthus 
has been conſtantly reckoned; for which we have ſubſtituted our 


native Trichomanes. However, although I cannot explain the vir- 


tue, to reject what has been fo conſtantly affirmed, would be dan- 


| gerous. We may with more ſafety reject their hepatic and ſplenetic 
virtues. How medicines act on theſe viſcera, is at all times very 
difficult to explain, and a ſpecific virtue is perfectly unintelligible, | 
If the liver or ſpleen are ſpaſmodically affected, the Ferns, as An- 
tiſpaſmodics, may be uſeful, but that they can take down the 
Fpleen, or make it diſappear altogether, i is a mere chimera. Other 
Aſtringents have been employed in checking Catarrhs, and indeed 
there is one caſe afterwards to be mentioned, where Aſtringents are 


the only efficacious medicines. 5 A third effect aſctibed to the Ferns, 

and many other Aſtringents, is that of acting on the urinary paſ- 
ſages as nephritic Diuretics, Lithontriptics, Fc. It is enough here 
to mention chis: I chall afterwards talk of it more fully, 
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* Mus cus, LICHEN. KIND.. 


TUB is not in our preſent Diſpenſatories, but was AN in an 
of them. The term is ambiguous. If we take it in the botanical 
ſenſe, as comprehending all the Moſſes, it will not apply; as many 
of theſe have a ſtrong acrimony, Sc. Here the term Miſcus 
ſtands for the ſeveral ſpecies of what are called Lichens, which are 
plainly aſtringent, and recommended in diſeaſes of the breaſt. I 
have ſet it down chiefly for an obſervation on the Cup-moſs, or 
Muſehus pyxidatus. I take this from Willis, a man much employed 
in practice, who, on account of his exploded theories, is, perhaps, 
too much overlooked. He candidly owns, that the Chiri- -cough is 
a diſeaſe, in which the Phyſicians, de fays, ſeldom, the old women 
often ſucceed. The Cup-moſs, he ſays, is the chief of the em- 
piric remedies, and I myſelf have ſeen it uſed with ſucceſs. Other 
_ Aftringents have alſo been employed for the fame purpoſe. The 
Bark has been recommended by Burton, and, on trial, I have found 
it to anſwer with ſucceſs, but it is generally very difficult to make 
the child ſwallow the proper quantity; and it would be much eafier 
to exhibit the ſimple Aftrin 2 whets there is no merge as 


| the Cup-moſs. 
_ACIDO. AUSTERE, or ACERB. 


We have now- finiſhed thoſe Aſtringents which can be ranged 3 in 
eber order; I have, therefore, next purſued the analogy of the 
ſenſible qualities. The number of ihe Acido-auſtere might have 
deen much increaſed, by adding all unripe fruits; but J have con- 
fined myfelf to ſuch as have this quality in their ripe ſtate. If more 
had been added, we might {till have faid, that they had all the ſame 
virtues, and only differed in degree. The one moſt eaſily procured 
(which will always be a cauſe of preference, eſpecially as I imagine 
it is one of the ſtrongeſt,) is the Prunus ſylveſtris, or common Sloe. 

" Indigenous plants ſhould always be preferred to exotics, on account 
of our certainty of their genuineneſs, which is far from being the caſe 
with the other; and, indeed, in moſt caſes, they are of ſufficient 
Oy» 5 
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efficacy ; though from all this I would not have you Seger that 


I think the general rule, of Nature's having given to every particular 


country remedies adapted to all its diſeaſes, to be true. I ſhall only 


mention the Sloe, as I think it may ſerve for all the reſt. In the 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, an Extract is ordered to be made of this ; 
in the London, a Conſerve. As it is a ſubſtance that acts more on the 
prime vie, than in remote places, its acerbity will, perhaps, make it. 
preferable, in the Dyſentery, to the more pure auſtere. © Diar- 
- rheas, though ſeldom epidemic ones, may be brought on by eat- 


ing too much ripe fruits; to obviate whoſe effects the acerb will be 
proper: but then they muſt be ſuch as are not liable to a fermenta- 


tion; ſo that when ſweetneſs, the cauſe of fermentation, is joined, thoſe 


will be improper, and they ſhould be more acerb than fweet. The 


preparation, then, of the London College, by adding three parts of 


ſugar, is certainly wrong; neither is that of Edinburgh without its 


diſadvantages ; for, by long continued coction, the aſtringency is apt 
to be deſtroyed, and, if the extract be dried, towards the end of the 
proceſs, it is rendered a very difficultly diffuſible ſubſtance. In my 
opinion, a medium is beſt. It ought to be made like elder-rob, 
boiled to a certain height, and then ſome ſugar added, to keep it 
diffuſible. This method of treatment will apply to other ſubſtances. 


Next follows in my Catalogue a miſcellaneous liſt, containing 
ſubſtances that have been employed for the ſame indication, which 


have no particular analogy, either in botanical characters, or ſenſible | 
qualities. Aſtringency is a very univerſal property in vegetables, | 


and in all the ſolid parts of theſe, as I formerly hinted, there is 
more or lefs of this quality. The lift here might have been very 


much increaſed, but I have only inſerted thoſe ſubſtances that have 


it in the greateſt purity, and little of any counteracting . | 


ANCHUSA, ALKANET. 


Theſe belong to the Aﬀperi Adin T imagine all theſe have more 


or leſs of an Aſtringency ; in few, however, it is conſiderable. From 
; | | We their My 
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their ** mucilaginous quality eh hays, been unk to 
eee, 7 od | tus. 16 x13; 
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BALAUSTIN A. BALAUSTINES. 


These are the flowers of the Pomgranate. Theſe are very pare 
and ſimple Aſtringents, though not ſuppoſed one of the ſtrongeſt. 


With regard to its uſe, it is one of thoſe that giye out an elegant 


tincture, which, in general, is more eaſily extracted from flowers 
than from wood; this it yields to water, and ſcarcely at all to ſpirit, 
ſo that Decoction is the beſt e of it. 5 i 
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ops is a very weak Aftringent, though recommended by M2 


teria Medira writers. Both from its taſte, and the claſs to which 


it belongs, viz. the Verticillatæ, the moſt of which are acrid and 
ſtimulating, Wee wo my not of" pe from wem op material 
gong erat mT 


"HYPERICUM, Sr. | JOHN WwoRT. 
0 0 formerly, repeated teſtimonies have been given in fa- 


vour of this plant, yet it is ſcarce at all regarded at preſent... - od 


think we ſhould not be ſo audacious as to negle it, for by the ſen- 
ſible qualities it appears active, which always muſt be a rule to 
ſuſpect and enquire into its virtues. To the taſte it is aſtringent, with 


2 bitterneſs, which is commonly very conſonant to an aſtringent 


virtue. With theſe ſenſible qualities, it manifeſtly contains a large 
proportion of a ſubtile eſſential oil. Held to the light, it ſeems 


full of ſmall holes, and hence is called Perforatus. Theſe, how- 


ever, are only cells, in which the ſubtile eſſential oil is lodged. 
Somewhat of the. ſame kind appears around the ſides of the flower. 
All theſe are Fe 1 its n and Mans are or, vell- 
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Gael teſtimonies of its virtues, partieularly of its diuretic powers. 
This virtue is ſaid to depend on its terebinthinate oil, but it alſo 


exerts the fame (where much of that oil muſt be loſt) in dry po-. - 


der, and in decoction, fo that its diuretic quality ſeems to depend 
on its aſtringency. I have often intended to make trial of that 
ſubſtance, and if any perſon has a deſign of proſecuting the experi- 
ment, it is neceffary he ſhould learn to extract the ſubtile eſſential 


dil, upon which, perhaps, its active virtues depend. Alcohol does 
this beſt. Neuman tells us, that the firſt affuſion of that gave 
him a pure red tincture, but that a ſecond gave a green, leſs impreg- 
nated one, Hence, then, I would recommend extraction by one 
affuſion of Alcohol, bringing that to proper ſtrength, by applying it 
to freſh parcels of the plant. As after this combination the Al- 
cohol riſes with leſs heat than the oil, we Sek muy, our eee : 


nation 2 much e by e 

8 | + vg 6: 
This — 18 much. . in Epileptic Tye Maniac caſes 

bob me I confeſs, I do not underſtand how it —_— z0ugh;-i 

cs are teſtimanies: of its virtues. 1 ea THAT ee F 


L VH R U N 


This was fortaedly known under. the name of Lanai bur 
now it is properly referred to different genera, as Epilabium, &, 


They are all of the fame natural order. TOR 18 a to the 


genes of Lyſimachia by Linnzus. 


| 4 inſert it here * De Haen' 8 a who fonts it was ond 
municated to him by. an Army Phyſician, and that he, in con- 


junction with Van Swieten, had experienced its good effects, in 5 


ten different caſes after Dyſentery. After exhibiting a purge, he 


gave it in doſes of a drachm, night and morning, and ſays, that if 


the diſcaſe be recent, it will cure it in three days; he cured an old 


Pyſentery /anneſe) in three weeks, which had-refifted euery other 
remedy. We * 5 Aftringents in: Dyſentery. It is com- 


monly: 
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| monly ſaig hw ought not to be fed before the acrimony is eva- 
Wee I explained i it in another way, vi. that before the deter- 
mination to the inteſtines was taken off by other remedies, Aſtrin- 


gents ought nat to be uſed. De Haen ſhould have told us the caſes 
and circumſtances of Dyſentery where Lythrum was proper. He 
fays i it ought not to be uſed where the inteſtines are full of ſordes, 
and in caſes of laxity. By this I underſtand nothing. If in recent 
_ caſes. he talks of laxity, it is merely from theory. In his fourth 


part, however, he ſays, that the Lytbrum is chicfly of uſe in old 
Dyſenteries.; and here I think that this and other Aftringents are 
extremely proper, and we are generally too late in their-exhibition ; 


- ſtrong ones would be improper, but certainly ſuch as will bring « on 
aftriction 1 flow and mild degrees, op to by uſed. 


THT rt zro Lv M 
This f is much uſed in Germany, where it is 3 not ly 


as an Aſtringent, but a Sedative and Antiſpaſmodic. It was ſtrongly 
tecommended by Stahl, and thoſe of his ſchool; whoſe authority, 


however, I ſhould not much regard, (as they often give high com- 
mendations to very inſignificant remedies,) had not Hoffman alſo 


recommended it. It is a very doubtful plant to appearance. The 


herb ſeems to be a weak aſtringent with acrimony. The flowers 


are remarkably acrid, and contain a very acrid eſſential oil. It is 
doubtful (as the part of the plant employed is not ſpecified) whether 
it is antiſpaſmodic from its aſtringency, or eſſential oil. In this 
country 1 have ſeen the powder of the flowers uſed with ſucceſs in 


flatulent cholics ; and from its aroma, it probably may be uſeful in 


hyſteric caſes; from all which, however, I muſt ſuſpect, that it 


ought to be thrown out of che liſt of Aftringents, and Put into 


that of wager. : nrgmon 7 


| BETH MER 1 I E. 
e e 


qualitle they are evidently aſtringent; but they are properly neg- 
TY e lected 


* . 8 
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lected here, as neither being native, nor of ſuch peculiar virtues, as 
ſhould make us import them from foreign countries. - : 


PLANTAGO, PLANTANE. 


This plant has many virtues imputed to it, but from its ſenſible. 


qualities, I imagined it of little efficacy, till I was informed by the 


late Dr. Clerk, that he had ſeen ſeveral Hæmorrhages yield to this, 


which had reſiſted ſeemingly more efficacious medicines. If ſuch 
effects are to be expected from it, it muſt be uſed in large doſes, 


and continued for a length of time. I have ſeen it uſed in Hzmor- 


rhages and Hæmoptoes, but without any manifeſt effects; and any 
that appear, might probably be owing to the other remedies em- 


ployed along with it, a low diet, and repeated bleedings. The 
Leaves and Seeds of this plant are in uſe. The Seeds are of little 
uſe, being a mild farinaceous ſubſtance, the Leaves are the prin- 


cipal Bo and the Huſks have molt nen 


200 POLYGONATUM, $0 LUMENS; De: 


Here i is an inſtance of the neceſſity of taking notice of the parti- 
cular part of the plant to be uſed. The Flowers, Berries, and 
Leaves of Polygonatum are of a very acrid and poiſonbus nature. 
The Root is the part only to be uſed. Tt is remarkably mucilagi- 


nous, with little acrimony, which is of the fame nature with that 


of the flowers, &c. but may be diſſipated by boiling. By miſtake, 
the whole of this plant has been ſpoken of as an Aſtringent, but 


it ought to be confined to the Roots. The Root I have often known 
ſed with ſucceſs in Hæmotrhoidal Swellings, and Bleedings. The 


doſe is 3B. boiled in milk from bj. to bB. and continued every 


night; and in many inſtances have I ſeen it remove the pain and 


ſwelling. Several other remedies of the aſtringent kind have been 
employed with ſucceſs in Hzmorrhoids. Wherever theſe evacua- 
tions are critical, Aſtringents are improper, but they are not always 
fo. They are often accidental, from hardened faces preſſing upon, 


and rs a es of the neighbouring veſſels; and here, cer- | 
E 8 ; tainly, 
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tainly, when we obviate the coſtiveneſ, the habitual determination 
to the part ſhould be taken off gradually, by the proper and mild 


-uſe of Aſtringents. Some have alledged, that the Hzmorrhoids 


ſerve the ſame purpoſe in men, and are equally neceſſary and critical 
with the menſtrua of women. But I know that as many, nay many 
more women are affected with the Hæmorrhoids than men, and at 


the fame time have their men/es regular, which ſhews that it is 


often a diſeaſe, and not always a critical determination. In this 


diſeaſe we ſhould employ only ſuch Aſtringents as act in the prime 


vie, and fuch are the vegetable ; for if we employ thoſe of a 
ſtronger kind, as Alum, &c. we ſhall at the ſame time be in hazard 
of having their action extended too Fans And of na rs. menſes, 
and nien evacuations. 


SAN IC UL A. 


fates Medica writers conſtantly conſider this as an Aſtringent, 
but it belongs to the Unbellatæ, a very acrid claſs, and many of 
them poiſonous; and, therefore, 4 Priori, we ars not to expect 
any Aſtringents from this claſs. I find it has ſome of their quali- 
ties, and that its aſtringency is Foy doubtful ; and dee I re- 


Ject it as an r aftringent, 


— . 


In the eye of the Botaniſts this is an ambiguous term. It is the 
name of a genus comprehending a variety of ſpecies, of very dif- 
ferent, nay, many of them of oppoſite qualities. What I mean 
here, is the Sedum majus, or Semper vivum. It is a vegetable of 
moderate aſtringency, and has been conſtantly conſidered as a cooler. 
As it has no ſenſible acidity, or ſaline poignaney, I can ſee no foun- 
dation of its cooling qualities. It has been recommended as a cure 
for corns. . Some, for theſe, have ſought a remedy in acrid ſub- 


| ſtances, but theſe are very improper. This, merely from its ſuccu- 


lency, may be uſeful; for I know no cure for corns, but ſuch as will 


obviate the hardneſs 1 in the eee OY 8 and, 5 pn 


diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe the corn to ſeparation; and this intention the Sedlumn anſwers 
e well, * as a N 55 41 


Fi 5 19 


vIiscvs QUERNUS, ufs LET OBE. 


Much ſuperſtition has been mixed with the uſe of this medicine; 
ſo much, that its real qualities have been ſuppoſed falſe. . But in 
this I cannot agree. It has been particularly famous in the cure of 
Epilepſy. When Epilepſy proceeds from an increaſed mobility, al- 
lowing the ſpaſmodic affection to recur upon flight occaſional cauſes, 
Aſtringents are certainly uſeful, and in this caſe have I ſeen the 
Miſletoe uſed with ſucceſs. It has Bitterneſs joined with its Aftrin- 
gency ; and Sir John Floyer ſays, that he has ſeen it in ſome in- 
ſtances cure Quartans, where the doſe was conſiderable, and con- 
tinued for a length of time. This remedy gained great reputation 
in England, where ſeveral treatiſes have been written upon it; and 
Cartheuſer now gives his teſtimony in ſupport of its virtues. I 
make no doubt of the virtues, but not on Cartheuſer's authority, 
becauſe in the caſes where he uſed it, he cenployyr ſeveral other 
remedies at the ſame time. | 


As to the choice of the plant, we. now know that we need have 
no regard to the tree on which it grows; for it is preciſely the ſame 
as obtained from the Oak, Apple, Hazel, Sc. This ſhows that 
plants do not differ ſo much from the juices they take in, as from | 
their different aſſimilatory organs. The whole of the plant has : 2 
been employed, but the virtue reſides in the Bark, which may be 
_ uſed in the doſe of 3B. or 5j. and if continued for ſome time, it 
will be found an efficacious Aſtringent, eſpecially where a ſlight 
Bitter is at the ſawe time required. It 1s beſt employed i in ſubſtance, | 
| a it e not give out its virtues in ſolution. 


Hr rn, NET TLE. 


The ſenſible qualities of the Nettle are not equal to the virtues 
attributed to it. Whatever be in this, the teſtimonies i in its favour 
| E e 2 - are 
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ate very ftrong, and I have them eon rte by experience. The 


great uſe of it by ſome, in diet, ſhows it is not a medicine of great 
activity. Its recent᷑ juice ſhould be employed, or a ſtrong decoction 


of a handful of it, z. e. the herb, and thus have I ſeen it have imme- 
diately effect, in taking off the ſwelling of the Piles. 


| It has been much ſpoken of for diuretic virtues, as-well as other 
aſtringent plants. This is very difficult to explain, * it would | 


* 


„ N 


This i is a title which has ſeldom appeared i in the Materia Medica, 
and never in any officinal lift. Uva Ur/ is not the proper botanical 
appellation. From the Practitioners at Vienna, we have accounts 


of very extraordinary virtues imputed to this plant. IF theſe turn 


out to be true, it will ſhew us that very curious virtues may be 
lodged i in unſuſpected ſubſtances. J cannot ſay what has led them 


to make uſe of it. It has been recommended by ſome as an Aſtrin- 


gent. The Phyſicians of Montpelier have hinted in general, that 


it is good in calculous caſes. Van Swieten recommended it to De 
Haen, who tells us, that it has been found a certain cure in all caſes 


of purulency, and allo in any ulcers of the urinary paſſages ; ſecondly, 


in calculous caſes, it enables them to retain their urine, and obvjates 


the ſtrangurious pains. It alſo changed the appearance of the urine. 
In ſome of theſe caſes, where it was bloody, alkaline, and purulent, 
nay fo ſtrongly alkaline as to efferveſce with. acids, it brought the 


urine back to its natural appearance, and made it depoſite a healthy 


ſediment. In ſome cafes, indeed, he fays, it failed, but theſe were 


ſuch, that in them the urinary paſſages were in ſuch morbid. ſtate, 


that it was paſt the power of Nature to have effected a cure, or even 
Lithotomy itſelf to have relieved. Where all the ſymptoms attending 
the ſtone ſeem to be removed, we are very apt to ſuſpect the ſtone 
* is diſſolved, but here there was no ſuch appearance, and the 

| catheter 
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= catheter always found the ſtone of the ſame ſize and roughneſs as 
before. The plant was always uſed in ſubſtance. At firſt, De 
Haen's doſe was 36. of it powdered, once a day; but he now tells 
us, in_his laſt volume, that he uſes the ſame quantity three times a 
day. He makes no obfervation on the operation of the medicine, 
whether it bound the belly, palled the ſtomach, &c. neither does 
he mention the remedies which accompanied it. He only ſays, 

that opiates in the beginning were given, to eaſe the pain, and that 
only injections were thrown in; but that ſoon both theſe were ſu- 
perſeded as unneceſſary. To leave without doubt the efficacy of 
this remedy, De Haen tells us, that, as it required a length of time, 
many, when their ſymptoms were a little alleviated, tired with the 
difagreeable doſe, laid it aſide, but that ſoon the ſame ſymptoms re- 
curred, which were again relieved by returning to this remedy, and 
that this renewal of the ſymptoms from laying aſide of the remedy, 


and relief of them from reaſſuming it, happened to the ſame per- 


ſons five or fix times. Taking all theſe circumſtances together, 
with the authority of two ſuch remarkable perſons, acting under 
the eye of ſo many people, I think we can hardly doubt of the 
facts. From ſome difficulties in theory, and inſtances where ſuch: 
like teſtimonies have failed, ſome doubts may ariſe ; but erty, 
_ theſe ſhould not prevent our making a trial of the medicine. 


De Haen bas eee the rationale of this medicine's action, 


but after many attempts, has at laſt given it up, as uncertain. 
Till we have an opportunity of making the experiment, it is worth 
while to attempt the rationale. It may be obſerved, and De Haen 
aſſiſts me in the obſervation, that in the Annals of Phytic there 
have been many inſtances where calculi have been carried in the 
| kidneys and bladder without inconvenience. This is difficult to 
account for. Some may think the ſmoothneſs of the ſtone to 
have been the reaſon; but it is found, and I have ſeen ſtones as 
ſmooth as ATE marble, give er uneaſineſs; while, on the 
| other 
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other hand, rough ones gave none; and even this wouly not obviate 
the inconveniences, from the weight of the ſtone; | Inſtances. have 
been given of lime- water relieving. the ſymptoms, of the ſtone; 
while at the ſame time, the catheter ſhewed the ſtone ſtill remained 
in the bladder. Dr. Whitt thinks the lime-water acts by diſſolving 
the ſtane into a mucous ſtate, 1. e. its ſurface, and ſo taking off the 
aſperity. Theſe, I imagine, will not anſwer. entirely, and in the 
Uva Ur/i, the ſtones have been found equally rough as before; 
though the ſymptoms have been relieved ; and beſides, if the lime- 
water aQed in the way alledged, the diſſolved mucus muſt be car- 
ried away by the urine, and if the lime- water continued to act in 
the ſame manner, the whole. ſtone would be diſſolved, which, in 
ſtones of any conſiderable largeneſs, has not been found to be the 


caſe. We muſt, therefore, endeavour to find ſome other explana- 


tion. 
= 5 | 

The braids af- the tone do not ſo much depend on the ſize or 
ſurſace of the ſtone, as on the acrimony of the urine, which con- 
ſtantly accompanies the ſtone. This is certainly the caſe in the 
Uva Urji, it removing the bad ſtate of the urine, with little effect 
upon the ſtone, which, except the ſymptoms of the ſtone depended 


on the acrimony of the urine, would be inconceivable. In ſtones of 


the kidneys, the conſequent ſtrangury has been ſuppoſed to proceed 
from conſent of the urinary paſſages, but much more probably does 
it ariſe from acrimony of the urine. Here let me throw in an ob- 
ſervation, by the bye. It has been ſuppoſed a ſpecious proof of 
the efficacy of Lime-water, that out of the body it diſſolves ſtones ; 

but in theſe caſes the very alkaline urine muſt be ſuppoſed to do the 
ſame. In changing the urine, I imagine the Uva Ur/i may act in 
changing the ſtate of the ſecretory organ, inducing a ſtricture and 
ſtrength of the part; ſo that you ſee there might be ſome foun- 
dation for the ſo often repeated nephritic and lithontriptic virtue of | 
Aſtringents, by Materia Medica writers. The laſt I thought im- 


poſſible to reſide in any vegetable, but now you ſee there may have 


been 


MATE RIA MEDICA. 
been a foundation for ſuppoſing it, as the ſymptoms of the ſtone 
were relieved. As Lime - water and Cauſtic Alkali out of the body 


diſſolve ſtones, ſo they relieve its ſymptoms in the ſame manner. 
If it comes out that the Uva UV has the effects alledged, we muſt 


certainly then think, that the Lime-water acts more as an Aſtrin- 
gent than a Solvent; for there are many objections with 3 to 


the ſolution. 


The Uva UV is not a native of Great-Britain *, and in the 


Southern countries is only found on the higheſt Alps, where the 


_ſnow continues the whole year; fo that we ſhould, if the facts be 
confirmed, endeavour to find a ſubſtitute for it; for if it be import- 


ed, it will certainly be adulterated. I imagine ſome other of the 
Aſtringents, formerly mentioned, might anſwer; but I had rather 


chuſe to proceed on the Botanical analogy, and take a plant of the 


ſame genus, and as near a- kin to it in habit as poſſible. This plant 
is a ſpecies of the Arbutus of Linnæus; what is moſt a-kin ta 
this genus, is the genus of Vaccinium. The Arbutus is a genus 


not very conſiſtently made up, and it is ſtill a diſpute among Bota- 
niſts, whether ſeveral ſhould not be taken from the Vaccinium and 
put into this. There is in Britain only one ſpecies of the Arbutus, 
found in the Iſle of Mull, by Floyd, but this is ſo rare, that we 
muſt have recourſe to a ſpecies of the Vaccinium; and certain it is, 
that there are ſeveral plants in the Arbutus, which were formerly 
in the Vaccinium. The plant I would chuſe as a fubſtitute for the 


Uva Ur is the Vitis Idea ſemper virens folits, &c. It occupies high 
grounds, and is to be found not unfrequently in the Highlands. I 


have already got a ſpecimen of it; and ſhall endeayour to procure 


more, and make proper experiments. . The next liſt in "ew Ca- 


talogue contains 


Ste 8 


— 


* Tt 1 ſince been found in great plenty i in the Highlands of Scotland, by the late 


Dr. Millar ; ſo that there ! is no occaſion to have recourſe to the ſubſtitute here 


| Py 
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teas ad Hypociflis are almoſt now unknown; ; by the accounts 
we have of them, and by what I have ſeen of them, they ſeem to 
be ſimple and pure Aſtringents, but without any peculiar property 

which ſhould give them the e to any Own in pre- 
_ e ; 


CATECHU, JAPAN EARTH. 


. The name Terra Japonica is very improper, for Caterhu is a 


Wen inſpiflitated juice, and that which is moſt frequently em- 
ployed. It is a tolerable powerful Aſtringent, and I have often 
experienced its effects in Diarrhœas and Dyſenteries. I never uſed 
it in Fluor albus, profuſion of the Menſes, &c. ſo that I do not 
know whether its effects are propagated over the ſyſtem. Its virtues 
are equally extracted by water and ſpirit, and it has no diſagreeable 
ſmell or taſte; fo that the uſe of it is very proper. Though a 
ſubſtance of no great value, we never get it pure, but adulterated 
with earths, &c. which may be diſcovered by elutriation, and more 
effectually by ſolution. All this would lead us to endeavour to find i 
for it a ſubſtitute of « our own OI.” 


SANGUIS DRACONIS, DRAGONS BLOOD. 


This i is ſtill employed, but is no Aftringent. It is a pure reſi- 
nous body, inſoluble in aqueous menſtrua, and probably in our prime 
vie. It was probably introduced firſt by its fignature, as all red 
plants were employed to ſtop hemorrhages. It may be conveniently 
employed for forming Alum into pills, being melted with the Alum. 
For this purpoſe it ſhould not be powdered, and only enters as a 
fourth of the whole. Our next liſt is 


The n 


Carter Granatorum & Querci are ſubſtances ere y aſtrin- 
gent, with very — of any ſenſible Bitterneſs. Their — 
3s 
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is ; confirmed by theiruſe in tanning, ſo that I believe een effica- 
_ cigus as any Aſtringents externally applied. They have the con- 
veniency of being ſoluble” in water, but then they afford but a 
weak NL won re Wan deſtroys their Tut en 


M CORTEX FRAXINIL 


This has a Bitterneſs conjoined with its Amigo reſenibling 
the Peruvian Bark, for which, both it and the Hippocaſtaneus, 
which ought to have been ſet down, have been employed as ſub- 
ſtitutes; and, as I have ſeen, with ſucceſs. We have here Sir 
John Floyer's teſtimony of their hit uſeful in Evo W ap 


N by ee ſweat. 


Fb ſeeds of the Aſh, too, fun been 1 in medicine, 
Which have likewiſe a kind of Bitterneſs, joined with their Aſtrin- 
gency, called by Haller aromatic Acrimony; and may be a medicine 
af conſiderable efficacy. Both the Bark and Seed have been re- 
commended as nephritic and lithontriptic. Glauber ſeems very 
confident in recommending them; and Pr. Bold adds his teſtimony 
to the ſame virtues. If I have an opportunity, I ſhall endeavour 

to l trial of Tom as a ſubſtitute for the Uva Ur. 


CORTEX SIMAROUBEZ. 


This is an inſtance of the fate of medicines, which, in ſpite of 
being recommended with confidence, and teſtimonies given of their 
ſucceſs, often remained without a fair trial. The fault is common- 
ly in calling them ſpecific ; ſo that when they are not found to.an-- 
ſwer in all caſes, they are thought to be uſeful in none. From its 
ſenſible qualities, it is not aſtringent, and from the French writers, 
it does not appear to be ſo. Generally in large doſes it vomited and 
purged, and in ſmall, was without any ſenſible operation. It has 
been recommended in Dyſenteries, but I refer you to the French 

writers, Next follow 
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of the 1 tive 25 mentioned one, 


eommon. All of them contain ſomewhat of Aftringency, bat + cept | 


N. qualities Joined, ihe 5770 W pong] We for 2 intention. 
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LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE, LOGWOOD: 
| Logs bod, like other vegetable Aſtringents, is very difficult of ſo- 


lution. It diſcovers its aſtringency, by ſomewhat of an auſtere 
ſtyptio taſte, more manifeſtly: by its making an ink. Both from the 
ſenſible qualities, and its making but a weak ink, I conceive it to 


be but a very weak aſtringent, and alſo from its being uſed only 
in decoction. We endeavour to obviate this by bringing it into 
an extract, but the proceſs is difficult, and ſeldom. well executed, 
and the long boiling commonly deſtroys the aſtringency, as much as. 


we endeavour to encreaſe it by concentration. Some, however, 


think its weakneſs recommends it;. but on e triak have 
never n it * N efficacy. 


G AL L. , GALLS . 
This is an excreſcence ariſing on trees, from the puncture of in- 
ſects... In practice we confine. ourſelves to the excreſcence of the: 


oak, and commonly get it from foreign countries. However, all 


the Galls have a ſtyptie quality, and I think the term ought to be 
made general,. and we ſhould employ any excreſcence of any tree 
produced in the ſame manner. THat Galls are a powerful Aſtrin- 
gent, appears from their being univerſally preferred in. making of 


ink, and very much in tanning. Galls are remarkable for giving 


out their Aſtringency more copiouſly in ſolution than any other ve- 
getable Aſtringent, and therefore for external uſe, as in fomentation,. 
&c. I have always uſed them preferably to any other. They are 
certainly good Aſtringents, and nothing but the doubts which I 
gave in general of the propriety of the uſe of vegetable Aſtringents 


ma . internal exhibition, T 25 have uſed them in Inter- 
| mittent 
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"s mitient Fevers, as you may fee. in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy; and as they are purely aſtringent, it gives a doubt whe- mY 


ay: Ts Bark wen from its Aſtrin geney" or waer n . 
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terms more or leſs general, in Italic character, comprehending me- 
dieines more or leſs ſuited to our intention. | Ft, 
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4 ˙s as ASTRINGENTS. 


19 25 were farmerly mentioned in the Nutrientia, at 4, in my 
liſt, and will afterwards be fo more particularly in my eleventh 
head, the Antallalina, at 1, and 2. I ial e Jul now ks ſome- 
what on them as aſtringent. F 


That all Acids are Aſtringents i is pretty mittelt. Applied e to Bo 
fkin they produce contraction and corrugation. Nothing is more 
common than for the weakeſt Acids ſo much to contract the lips, as 


to take away their colour, hindering them to receive ſo much red 


blood as they received in their natural ſtate. With regard to the 
Aſtringency of Acids, it may be a queſtion whether it is naturally 


connected with particular Acids, or whether it is common to all, and 
only differs from the different concentration. Thus ſome have 


imagined that the vitriolic and perhaps the muriatic Acid are 
ſtronger than the nitrous or vegetable. Whatever is in this, to me 


there is certainly a difference between the foſſile and vegetable Acids. 


The vegetable Acid, in oppoſition to the foſſile, is capable of being 
changed in the prime vie by fermentation, and of having its acid 
nature deſtroyed before they enter the blood. Again, the foſſile Acid 


ſtimulates the excretories; and if this effect is to be expected from 
the vegetable, they muſt be given proportionably in greater quantity. 


I ſhall go farther with this obſervation, and ſay, that of the vegetable 
Acid even a difference is to be made. The native Acid is more 
liable to undergo changes than the fermented, having both the 
vinous and acetous fermentations to go through, which are paſt in 


| the Ieemented Acid. Hence a queſtion ariſes, whether the acid 


F f2 fruits 
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Grains be recommended properly in the Dyſentery ? To me, indeed, 
in ſuch caſes, vinegar would. ſeem preferable, unleſs the native Acid 
had ſo much. acerbity, with it, as to have the power of checking the. 
putrefactive fermentation. Hence imagine there is ſome propriety 

in the practice of the German ſoldiers in the Dyſentery, of taking 
vinegar and cream. As Aſtringents in the prime vie, the fer- 
mented Acid may be proper, but wherever we want to have the 
effect of the Acid extended farther, as in Hæmorrhages, there we 
ſhould prefer the foſſile Acids. Theſe have not only the power of 
producing contraction, but alſo. diminiſh the mobility, acting as 
fedatives. With regard to the uſe of Aſtringents in Hæmorrhages, 


tit has been objected to its propriety, as their Aſtringeney may often 


encreaſe the impetus of the blood. Now the foſſile Acids obviate 
this objection, for they not only conſtringe, but alſo take off the- 
encreaſed impetus of the blood, both as acting like ſedatives, by 

diminiſhing their moving power, and on the fluids, as far as they. 


enter into them, by allaying their inteſtine motion. 


2 AUSTERE WINES, as A8 TR INGENTS:. 


Theſe act as acerb, but are liable to the ſame objections as the 
native Acid. They Have, indeed, gone through the vinous fermen- 
tation, but that generally imperfectly, and have ſtill the acetous to 
undergo. By this means they may be troubleſome in the primæ 
via, and may there be changed before they enter into the blood. 
Burnt wines are properly employed: as Aſtringents, becauſe by this 
means their auſterity is encreaſed, and they are rendered leſs liable 
to ferment. Upon the Whole, aſtringent wines are of little efficacy, 
and auſtere wines are only to be preferred where a choice. of vine 
is neceffary. In the choice of wines, often. more nicety than judg- 
ment is ſhown ;-and:the colour, which is often artificial, directs more 
than the qualities. Red wines, however, are commonly preferable as 
aeid and auſtere. All the others, except the Moſelle and Rheniſh, 
are of a ſtronger body, more Rimolant and Heating, with leſs. of. 


the 1 
3. BIT- 
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3. BITTERS a. ASTRINGENTS. 


| Bitterneſs is often conjoined with Aſtringency, and it is doubtful 
whether Bitters themſelves are not aſtringent. When combined to- 
gether they have been univerſally conſidered as Tonics and Robo- 


rants. Whether this be owing to their e rnd or IG 


ſhall be afterwards confidered. 


FY SEDATIVES as ASTRINGENTS: 


| Theſe are more indirectiy ſo than any of the former. I told AN 


that a chief uſe of Aſtringents was in checking evacuations. Now: 


this may be done either by the Aſtringents, as contracting the veſſels, 


or by the Scdatives, as e the impetus of the fluids. 


5. BALSAMICS as. ASTRINGENTS. 


Theſe are cnomcratel under my fourth claſs of medicines at Fe 5 


They are ſet down here, becauſe they are frequently preſcribed in 

preternatural and encreaſed ſecretions of the urinary paſſages, in 
gleets, gonorrhœas, &c. In the prime vie, however, their effects 
ſeem oppoſite to aſtriction, and under the head of Stimulants, you 
will ſee them conſidered as laxatives, and, indeed, they often make 
excellent ones; ſo that, on the whole, they are improperly conſi- 


dered as Aſtringents. I allow, indeed, that they will act in ſtop- : 
e gleet; but that, J imagine, is from exciting an inflam- 


mation in the urinary paſſages, to which they have a natural 
tendency, and a proof of this may be alledged, that Cantharides are: 
employed i in the ſame intention. 


EXSTICCANTSs as confounded with ASTRINGENTS. 


| Materia Medica writers commonly: claſs theſe as Aſtringents. 
Every dry powder may be employed for this purpoſe, but none of 
them have their effect internally. There is one indication f 
Exſiccants which occurs in F vi. in abſorbing moiſture. on. 
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the n of the body, as. e, g. in caſes of diſagreeable and trou- 
bleſome ſweats, &c. Aſtringents here would be dangerouſly em- 
ployed, as checking, perhaps, critical evacuation, of which exſiccant 
powders will take off the diſagreeableneſs, without oppreſſing the 
diſcharge. In Eryſipelas, and affection of the rete mucgſum, theſe 
powders do not act as repellents or aſtringent, but by abſorbing an 
acrid mucus, which is often apt to exſude and taint the neighbour- 
ing parts. Powders of boles and chalks have been employed; but 
theſe make a hard cruft with the mucus, and mealy powders have 
a better effect, which neyer ſhould. be too fine, and thus oatmeal 
anſwers better than flour, as it abſorbs the zzucus better, and is not 
ſo apt to harden. Theſe I have frequently ſeen anſwer, after ſpi- 
rituous and oily medicines, and Saccharum ſaturni, &c. had been 
applied, without effect, in allaying and diſcuſſing the inflamma- 
tion. If the meal be fixed in the cloth applied, it anſwers ſo much 
the better, and hence the proper practice of the poor people, in 
uſing, as an ien, the inſide of the meal ſack. 


Aſtringents being now finiſhed, we ſhall next proceed to our third 
S N head, viz. Emollients. 


EMOLLIENTIA. 


3 5 Theſe are ſuch medicines as diminiſh the 8 of the ſimple 
lids, i in oppoſition to Aſtringents. The operation of Aſtringents a 
is difficult to explain, and is ſtill doubtful, that of Emollients is 
hardly ſo. Whether we conſider the ſimple ſolids as compoſed of 
earth, interſperſed with gluten, or take them as a mixt, they may 
be ſoftened by the interpoſition of fluid parts, or by thinning the 
gluten. Poſſibly the term laxative would be more proper than 
emollient, but we are obliged to retain the latter, as the former 
would be apt to be confounded with eccoprotics. Emollients are 
applied with a double intention, not only to diminiſh the coheſion, 
but to ſoften; and may act, either by diſſolving the gluten, or by 
introducing a larger proportion of fluid parts into the compoſition 
of the fibre. Perhaps their action ought not to be entirely confined 
3 1 to 
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to this. Arciund: every folid fibre there is a proportion of cellulite 
membrane; nay, ſome have ſuppoſed, that the whole ſolids of the 
body are only condenſed cellular membrane. Hence, then, Emol- 
lients, without entering into the compoſition of the ſolid fibre, may 
act upon them, and produce relaxation, by more fluids ns, inter- 


| Ps in the cellalar texture. 


Wie can 4 handy TI that Emollients act upon then moving e 
They can only do ſo, in ſo far as tenſion and firmneſs of the ſimple 
fibres is connected with the oſcillatory power of the /o/ida viva. 
It is not the ſame with the Emollients as with the Aſtringents; 
for theſe laſt always extend their action, and have ſomewhat of a. 
ſimulating power. If the Emollients propagate their action, it is 
only in fo far as they alter the equilibrium, i. e. in cauſing an in- 
creaſed flow of fluid to the part relaxed. Hence they have been 
ſuppoſed Derivatives, but they are very ſeldom uſed /mply in this 
intention. Thus we feldom uſe plain oil, e. g. as a Derivative, 
but commonly aſſiſt our Emollients with warmth, which here acts 
as a ſtimulant, and determines a greater flow of humours to the 
part. The operation of Emollients occurs only externally; for 
we can have but little conception of internal Emollients: We can 
not ſuppoſe them given in any quantity, ſufficient to be introduced 
in ſuch proportion, to every ſolid fibre, as to bring on an univerſal 
relaxation. Indeed, by ſimple water, we may diminiſh the den- 
ſity of the blood, and bring on laxity, and debility of the ſyſtem ;. 
but that this is purely” by applying an Emollient to the ſimple: 
ſolids, is hardly conceivable. Emollients may have ſome effect 
in the prime viz, and relax the ſtomach and inteſtines ;. but even 
there, I am perſuaded, their operation is perfectly different from 

ſimple relaxation; for the inteſtines are lined with a mucus, . which: 
will hinder their immediate application to the ſolid fibres, The: 
effect of warm water on the ſtomach is a very difficult problem. 
After reflection, I have not thought of any thing more ſatiſ- 
factory than this, viz. that Nature has given us an inclination for 


cold, and an averſion for warm water, which, though a moſt mild- 
ſubſtance, 


VVV 
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ſubſtance, is often rejected i in vomiting, Sc. This is all that can 
be ſaid wah, n to I PA e wat "Emollients 5 we now F 


TERRI to 


INDICATIONS of EMOLLIENTS. 
1. they are indicated in every caſe of too much 17510 5 "ag 


| ſimple ſolids. + Here they can only be applied externally, ** 


there are fiſſures, chaps, and indurations of the ſurface. 2. Emol- 
lients ate indicated in all caſes of rigidity, whether it exiſt in the 
ſimple folids, or in the moving fibres. Where the firſt are within 
our reach, the effects of Emollients are evident; with regard to 
the moving fibres, Emollients may act in ſo far as they fl the cel- 

lular- texture with. water, oil, or mucilage; thus taking off the 
tenſion of the ſolid fibres, and fo diminiſhing the oſcillation of the 

moving. 3. Independent of a morbid rigidity, Emollients are indicated 
in caſes of inflammation. 4. Emollients are indicated, wherever we 
want to induce a greater laxity, for the ſake of derivation or re- 
vulfion, I will not determine here, whether they operate in this 
caſe by the heat commonly joined with them, or by their moiſture; 


or whether the relaxation is confined to a particular part, or ex- 


tended ovet the ſyſtem. Certain it is, that tenſion is neceſſary to 
the ſyſtem, and 1 this tenſion depends on the tenſion of the 
neighbouring parts, and ſo of the whole ſyſtem; and it is to be 
imputed to this, that relaxants, applied to a e part, will 
ſometimes induce a relaxation of the whole body. | 


g It is HR probable, tht dew go common] y to this 
degree. In all theſe caſes, Emollients are externally applied. In- 
ternally, by theſe we cannot conceive any confiderable relaxation 
induced on particular parts, which muſt only be effected by a ge- 

neral. relaxation of the ſyſtem, which muſt be very flow and gra- 
dual. They may act, indeed, internally, not as Emollients, but 
as Demulcents, covering acrimony, Which, as nn, they 
n wy * ute 7 
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PARTS of BMOLLIENTS, a VIRTUES U. 
Wherever wy; ſabſt4nces act as Emollients, it is in confeqquence 
'o the water, oil, or mucilage they contain; which, wherever 
they occur without” actimbny, are emollient ; and wherever that 
"virtue takes p nee) it iß in confequence of one of more of theſe. 
ae as: "pehetraring! more frneditely, Ys Is, perhaps, moſt con- 
Aiderable 3 in producing relaxation! but then it has the diſadvantage 
of being ſoen diflipated, of taking off with it part of the animal 
gluten, ad of Jeaying e more frigble 120 ere. I e 
could be as eafily Ae 5 its effects would be much more du- 
rable, without the inconvenib f of water. The exrretnirity” of 
the apertures of the veſſels on the ſurface are extremely apt to 
be affected with. any thing blocking them up. In warm countries, 

HAR forges are very apt to adhere to the — warm bath is uſed 
to Clean the ſame time unctio s uſed to obviate 
che Wee to th nh ſkin would be Re 12 en its 
. chapping, Ac. Mucilages, ,compoſed. of oil and water, ate of a 
mixed nature, more approaching to water, perhaps, in its penetra- ' 
tion, and, certainly. in its leaying the part more dryrandifriable. 
With regard to the, uſe of oil, it is ſuppoſed an improper Emollient, 
-as from, its tenacity. it may ſtop perſpitation, on which: account-it 
has been thought that it ought. to he rejected in Surgery. All. of 
this theory ſeems to be unſound. IF ſuch was its property in 
warm countries, where tion is ſo ne „it would not be 
much uſed. Tue N a. it 9923 LI ka as to dry 
on the ſkin, and entangle the duſt in the air, and the endet of” the 
| ſkin, it can hardly affect perſpiration. , Hence, then, the practice 
af the warm countries ſhould always be taken together, unction 
and warm! bathing. Petſpiration floxs with mie force from the 
a as any one may obſerve, who will take the trouble to render 
a viſible.” This velocity is ſo great, that it would em to' be ca- 
pub of oyercoming the refiſtance' of any ſuch fluid 45 oil. 1 "Nay, : 

have ' ſuppoſed that oil may excite” perſpiration, 'by relaxing the 


orifices of * veſſels, at leaft f Lomé of its effects ſeem to ſay fo. 
Fi G 8 I can 


/ LECTURES ON THE | 
I cannot account for this phenomenon otherwiſe, e, g. in a Coryza, 
Where the Inner memblaue of the nöſe is fo Welſed and tumified, 
as hardly to allow of breathing, which complaint is fo frequent in 
children, 28 often to prevent their ſucking, 1 have ſeen relief 
given by oil or butter. In. the Angina, it was formerly the prac- 
tice to employ a bland oil external but cam horated oil, with 
cauſtic alkali, Are, PY Be: aly. employed. 1 ＋ e common people 
ill, uſe butter, ot oil, which, gives a conſiderable, relaxation to the 
internal ſwelling. by e hf a relaxation externally, and. pro- 
moting t a of the 2 It. may, Indeed, act, in ſome 


Ks 1 0 e cquilibrium ; Li it, is * n that it 
muſt, ch REY Migge abſerved.... ci ads zwci 


3. Senfible 5 ohalities which Alber E mollients. J A bl and, ae . 
e of hy taſte, 'withour'acrimony. 
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: ede are always extracted by water, in o ppoñ tion to ſpi- 
rtitubus metros; whole effects are oppoſite to relaxation. In ſome 
euſes they may be extracted by oil, Where ati oily” matter is tobe 
obtained; but T'would alledge, that vegetable matters, which con- 
tan much eil, will not give it but to on, "arid" that it would be 
wich eee gue 11.2601 1deoom ade el 
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PARTICULAR EMOLLAENTS, . 


ee ee e theſe they 8 are e reN "three: bead, of 
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Wich regard to * emollient virtue of theſe, we have 18 
ſpoken and of their other virtues - ſhall. ſpeak afterwards. Je 
Practice, Water is what they chiefly derive their effect from; We 
. ander to impregnate this, but, while the Water i is in 


con- 
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3 proportion, this impregnation adds or diminiſhes little 
' from its virtue. We mult not, however, N to * of the.) ve- 
n warde; HUNG qo employed.” EY | 
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N * 73 Vide Catal. latter a. 15 ene Jnr. 
-'This is a habit of oh; as much fo a any, and Tün pa e 5 2, 
great many genera and ſpecies. I have only ſet down two of the 
genera, which enter our Diſpenſatory Liſt, though I make. ng doubt 
but all the others might be equally employed, in deficiency of 
theſe; for, as far as they are expoſed to our examination, they all 
agree in being bland and mucilaginous. The moſt powerful we 
know, are the roots of Alubæa, which afford a mucilage of very 
great uſe as a Demuleent. Externally it may be of ſome uſe as an 
e but as it is commonly ſo much diluted with ep Wo!” 


cmallient eftrets of it are ene e 
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Both for an-Eepallients and Demutodmgruhsi root Mbbldendt be 


employed as recently dug up, nor, at the ſame time, too much 
dried. In the one caſe it is too much diluted with water, in the 


other! the mucilage is not eaſily extracted, ſo that an intermediate 


ſtate, between both theſe, is to be choſen, which,. I imagine. is 


ſeldom the caſe in Our hops. Albæa root might ego eo n 
the ſame manner as Salep, and, in a ne r it would 1 


yield its mucilage much more eaſily. 
IP Malus has nearly the fame qualities, but infer in e 
n | 


The chief of theſe have been enumerated And e Murr kus 1 


have added here ſome not ſo commonly known. With h regard to theſe, 
they are fit for Emellients, as containing much oil. I mentioned their 
difference with regard to their oil under the Nutrientia. Henne you wil 


ſee, HOW the Tarn of the eee is an Emollient, preſtuable to 
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that of the Cerealia. Sometimes theſe meals are employed in 
poultices e e Tho made of the Cerealis ſoon dry, while 
thoſe of the Legumina are more oily,. and retain their moiſture. 
much longer. They have been employed as favourite applications 
to the eyes. For this purpoſe. bean-meal is hetter than oat- meal, 
and that again than wheat-meal, as attracting more moiſture, and 
not being ſo apt to harden. Thus much ſaid with regard to Farine/a 


, general, def proceed t to the particular rl rh" ſet org mon 
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Ia. foe, countries this is ed as food: - Tris eg: 
whether it ought to bel applied externally, as medicine. The plant 
is very acrid, the ſeeds, contrary to the opinion of ſome, farinaceous 
and. mild. A Phyſician here, fond of met uſed to employ. | 
it as food to his patients, and I have never ſeen it, in valetudinarians, 
even in conſiderable. quantity, produce any bad effect. With regard 
to its uſe as an Emollient, it is an oily ſeed, affording its oil by 
expreſſion z but not in any uch FR 2s _ Semen en 
e pe _ * erer 5 0 6 
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net hs Re] n affords wy Andra eter Kg of ah 
which is very eaſily extracted, on the account of its being diffufible in 
water ; which has made me lament our not having it in this country. 
It is remarkable of Salep, that a ſmall quantity of it thickens much 
water, but the Quince-ſeed has this effect more remarkably. In- 

- fuſed in water it does not fit heavy on the ſtomach. They would 
not anſwer imported into * e the, ti do not 1 257 
without. ein rancid. EET) | 


8E MEN FANUGRECI. FANUGREEK SEED... 


This contains an oily mucilage, conjoined with an acrimony wy 
ae wit odour * has confined i its internal uſe to che 
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farriers practice. It is a firm compact ſubſtance, difficultly extract d. 
It may be good i in poultices, but then muſt be accurately powdered, | 
and if kept in this ſtate, is very apt to be adulterated, as we find in 
the Farina F NET ind the darmowe) All the brad. pes [ 2 25 
for the following, vis xt. i 


8 E MEN LIN, LINT SEED; 


which has every \advantage of mucilage and oil in its ſeed, and | 
both externally and internally anſwers every purpoſe of the reſt. 
From its large proportion of oil it is diſagreeable-to ſome ſtomachs, 
and cannot be introduced in ſufficient quantity. Hence, i in theſe. 
_ caſes, as a ſubſtitute for it, the e and POE ule of * | 
| Mithaa root. FT I 


SEMEN PSYLLIY, FLEAWORT. 


This i is the ſeed of an acrid plant, which contains ſome 1 1 
with ſomewhat of the ſame acrimony ; which renders it nauſeous 
and diſagreeable. For theſe ee and + as a forei ign Pn. it may 


very properly be neglected. ö | 10 


So much with regard to the W * end as e 

Many more of this claſs might have been mentioned; but 1 
doubt, whether even thoſe ſet down are properly employed. In 
ſhort, any mild plant, with much water, might have been added 
to the liſt; but except they contain much * or Nh they wp 5 
be IR as an 


0 LE R Kt © E 4. 

Phyſicians, ſenſible of the neceſſity of oil, or mucilage, for 
conſtituting an emollient virtue, have explained the effects of theſe 
as Emollients, from a ſaline nitrous quality. With regard to any 
ſaline quality ſoftening our fibres, I take it to be impoſſible; allow- 
ing it were, the neutral, in the ſmall quantity contained in theſe 
plants, could not have this effect, and if a large one were uſed, its 


Rimulus would counteract the intention; and therefore; from any | 
F e 


_ 
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. 4 Sw effects of the -Oleracre, or miſcellaneous 
et I Os lit, are purely: imaginary; One caſe, given in proof of this manner 
of action, is a deception, vis. their uſe-in emollient clyſters, which 
are commonly mere Emollients, combined with „ e ee ec | 
which theſe naturally afford from the falt chey contain. ahh 4 


ATR EX. BETA, ARRACHE, -\BEET.. 


| = . „ : . Theſe eontain no active qual 

i Fly ot Lapin rc hoe vill | 
BONUS ene xo brew MERCURY, 

5 OO I inthiidd; as an inftance' of the necelity of acquiring the. various 

"2 ſyn6nyma in Botany. "The botanical name has been applied equally 


to this and French Mercury, which is an acrid plant, and is com- 
monly. miſtaken for the Bonus Henricus, which is mild, and kept 


for it in the ſhops. Perhaps the miſtake has been uſeful, as it may 
ſuereed better in clyſters but as an Emoliem, its effect are very 


e e Font Henricus, © all 4 jonny 
t; r * & 59 428 1 
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5 5 : This i is ſomewhat mucilaginous, but inconfiderably fd. 


ME LILO TUS, ME r on | 
| This commonly ſtands as an Emollient, but it ts acrimony prevents 5 
b . this virtue; It belongs to the mild claſs of the Zerumma, which 
1 N are employed as food to domeſtie animals 3 but is much more acrid 
i! ho tan any of its claſs. It was formerly intredueed into our plaiſters, 

| but even here; I have ſeen bad effects, from its acrimony. Hence, 


and ſor its being fo apt to oy with- at it is very 1 
petly rejotted. 5 PA 
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There is no foundation for the emollient quality « of the 33 | 
ria. If any, it is on the ſame footing as the Olrracez, from its | 
having ſomewhat of a nitrous quality. It has, too, ſomewhat of 
Afr ingency. It may be ſaſely, but ineffectually employed. Any 

| inconliderable pectaral and diuretic. virtue it DA 185 be en to 

oiher qualities chan that of emollient. | F 


S APON ARI A, SOPEWOR T. 


5 This has probably entered into the liſt of Emollienis, Go = = 3 
ſoapy ſmoothneſs of its leaves; „ but its juice has no pretenſion to ſuc Do 
quality, being rather acrid. Henes it has 1 recommended. as 


N 


| OO and diuretic. WO 
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This, too, ſeems to have been Wa emollient, from the ſoft- 

neſs and ſmoothneſt of its leaves. It ſurprizes me to ſee it has „ 
been called emollient, and demulcent ; for. it has no ſenſible muei- 5 0 
lage, belongs to tlie acrid claſs of the Luridæ, and, when chewet. 1 
gives no taſte at firſt; but afterwards diſcovers a conſiderable latent 

aerimony. In theſe heads, you ſee, I have often been obliged to 

deal in negative virtues. I however, thought it preper to mark 

Kono W N in een to give-you e as nag as. them. 


RADIX LILIOR: ALB. &CEBPA CcocTsz. 


Both contain a gluey, mucilaginous matter, with ſome amm. is 
which i is diflipated by bailing ; ſo that they Re 
1 8 in al emollient poultices. "chr eek ers 


a eee 


| Vegetable -olls, if equally : bland; have all the fame virtues 0 
that ahere.isao- making a diſtinction of them as ſome have done. 
I They 


8 4 
* 
eb 


. A rerers on THS aha 
Theo mm: y ſometimes. 10 8 ertracted , decoction; bot wor . 
monly hy exprefion.” wah 
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WVVCVLCCCVCC \ The fame may be ſaid of theſe as of the former. Milk is et 

Z don firſt as containing oil, but it rather belongs to the watery li- 

-quors; and I imagine is emollient chiefly from the water it contains. 

All the others ncntioned, are — forms of mild and 

| bland oils, | 

„„ They are ach mn 45 LE 8 3 aa; ir if equally bland, 
| 1 cannot imagine they have different virtues, which, are the lame 
as thoſe of the vegetable oils ; although, ſometimes, their con- 

_  Aence may vary their uſe, and make them keep longer. The 

Axungia, or fat of the Viper, has been recommended as a peculiar 

| remedy applied to the eyes, but any mild animal, and __— fluid 

; 195 wouls. pe the ſame purpoſe. | | | 


| wwe tie; now „ finiſhed the tonfideration &f 0 Medicines, which 
a8 on the ſimple Solids. We ſhall next conſider thoſe, which act 
on the living Fibres. I ſhall here repeat an obſervation formerly 

made, viz. that the medicines which act on the ſimple ſolids 'do 
not deferve all that notice they have commonly had in our ſyſtems. 
The obſeryations indeed on the Nutrientia are unavoidable, but 
thoſe. which alter the ſimple ſolids occaſionally, are of very little 

importance. I obſerved the Emollients were almoſt confined to ex- 
” | ternal application, and even there, did not propagate. their effects 
AS = much beyond the part affected. The Aſtringents were of more 
| conſiderable and more extenſive operation, but then their effects 
were not entirely confined to the fimple ſolids, and if they were 
confined to medicines acting merely on the ſimple folids, we ſhould 
make but very inconſiderable and very ſſow changes. The Medi- 

| cines, we are now to conſider, are of more extenſive operation; 

_ = but as the operation is more extended; fo the theories are more doubt- 
= 5 ful. The laws of the nervous power are little known, and. the 
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explanation of any- ene Gperaing| on it, muſt. be involred i in : 


N 1 85 1 i < * 


8 T 1 M U LANTI A. 
Theſe are ſuch medicines as excite the action of the moving- fi- 


bres, in living animal, bodies. On the dead body they have no 


operation. Whatever excites motion in an animal body, is a Stimu- 
- lus; Medicines, which have this w_ are n Stimolants : Firſt, 


with We to Weir. 


"MANNER. of OPERATION. 


| Here Stimulants, perhaps, may be conſidered as of two kinds ; 3 
FirR, Thoſe which are indirect, i. e. which act on the organs of 
ſenſe, by which means a perception is excited in the Senſorium com- 
nmune, which, acting there, determines the nervous power to flow 
more copiouſly into the whole, or a particular part of the ſyſtem; 
Secondly, Thoſe which are direct, i. e. becauſe they are imagined to 
act directly on the moving fibres. The indirect are the moſt com- 


mon and univerſal; inſomuch that it has been a queſtion, whe- 


ther the direct action of Stimulants ever takes place, and whether it 
is not always 1 in conſequence of impreſſions on the organs of ſenſe. 


But there is nothing more evident, than that Stimulants may excite 
motion in the moving fibres themſelves, independent of any con- 


nection with the Senſorium commune. Thus we may ſeparate a fin- 
gle moving fibre from the body, where there cannot be any con- 
nection ſuppoſed with the Senſorium commune; and yet, while heat 
remains in it, it is capable of having a motion excited in it by 
Stimulants. Hence I would alledge, that when the living body is 
entire, that medicines may act directly on the moving fibres, be- 


cauſe, in many inſtances, no effects on the Sen/arium commune are 
pteviduſly evident. The metapbyſical Phyſiologiſts have ſuppoſed 


the abſolute | neceſſity of à ſentient principle preſent in every 
action; and if, ſometimes, there is a want of conſciouſneſs, - they 


I that this 1 is 28 by repetition and habit; and, indeed, in 
H h many 
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count for the tremor of the air producing ſound, or that of the rays 


many e this lms. to be aha caſe, Thus the motions of | 
our eyes are owing to ſenſations excited by the impreſſions of light; 
but cuſtom has ſo familiarized this, that motions come to be ex- 
cited without our direction. But ſurely there is no habit of emetics 
or purgatives, and theſe do not produce their effects on the ſenſe 


tn the evacuation is made; and if they are ſometimes attended 


with pain, this is not produced e by, the e but by i its | 
effect, the Patmnogce Fontraction,, i oi 

From hed, and ah conſiderations, we muſt admit of two - 
kinds of . Stimulants, With, r egard to their operation, in both 
caſes the theory is difficult.” FT. caſes of ſenſation, ſome kind 
of mechanical impulſe is ſufficiently evident; but we can hardly 
ſuppoſe, that from this we muſt deduce its effects. The 
motions produced, are not to be ſo accounted for. The effects 
are not at all proportional to the force of impreſſion, i. e. the 
force of mechanical impulſt. Weak impreſſions | often produce 


ſtrong ſenſation, and ſtrong impreſſions oftner extend no farther 


than the part to which they are applied. I own it is o be wiſhed, 
and the Phyſiologiſts are in the right to endeavour to account for 
motions; as near as may be, from mechanical operation. Thus it 


is common to obſerve, that ſharp pointed bodies ſtimulate, and 


juſtly, in ſome meaſure, ſuch effect may be attributed to the figure, 
and motions thus excited may properly enough be ſaid to be pro- 
duced from mechanical ſtimulus. However, Stimulants are not 
alone ſharp or pointed bodies. Every thing imprefſed on the fibres, 
which ſtretches them out, whether it be blunt or not, proves a 
Stimulus, and cauſes contraction. From this effect of ſtretching, 
joined with that of points, have Phyfiologiſts laid down a rule, vis. 
that whatever approaches to produce a ſolution of continuity is a 
Stimulus. But it is extremely difficult to prove this; and our 
fibres may be put in motion by ſuch cauſes as will not act in this 


manner. However, let us grant this for the preſent, yet it will have 


little effect in accounting for Srimuli; and it is as difficult as to ac- 
* 
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of light our ideas of light. Nay, it is thought by Phyfiologiſts, 
that we might have been ſo conſtituted, that what now produces 
| odour might have produced light, er contra, &c. Thus you plainly 
ſee, we cannot account for ſuch effects from a mechanical operation, 
and, indeed, impreſſions on our ſenſes, with regard to the ideas 
produced, and their effects, are by no means mechanical, or expli- 
cable upon any theory we know. Even the changes made on the 
ſimple fibres cannot be thus explained. The operation of cold is 
directly contrary to the ſolution of continuity, for it acts by con- 
denſing or eneteaſing, and yet this is certainly a Stimulus. In ſhort, 
we are ſenſible to every mode of motion, if ſenſible at all, and to 
A condition | in wu My fibres Taj be in. 


Hence the ai zrence Phyſicians fe made between mechanical 
and chemical Stimuli; the firſt, where the operation can be explained 
from the figure; the ſecond, where it depends on the operation of 
ſmall parts of bodies upon each other, from a peculiar property 
which we do not know. I mention all this, not for any aſſiſtance it 


will give us in our diſcuſſion, but in order to avoid foaliſh theories. 


Whatever we ſee ſtimulates the body, we call it acrid, or ſharp. 
The former term. is very proper, but where we ſay the operation 
depends upon figure, we can explain nothing from it; ſo that the 
Corpuſcularian doctrine is very frivolous. The operation of Stimuli 
requires a chemical theory, with which we are not yet provided; 


but although we cannot explain the direct operation, yer. we hare | 


ſome obſervations to make neee it. 


1s) The 3 of Stiwuh is of two dna firſt, that hich lair in 


common, or general to the ſyſtem, and is liable to affect every fibre; 
ſecondly, that which is confined; to a particular part of the ſyſtem. 
_ only. . Impreſſions, made on our ſenſes, give us a notion of ſpecific: 
Stimuli. There are plainly certain parts of the body liable to be 
affected with particular Srimuli, as the eye with the rays of light, 
Sc. The organs of ſenſe are not aſcertained. Five principal are: 


ſuppoſed, but many more are comprehended under the Touch. 
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All this leads us into the notion of ſpecific Stimuli ;. but we are often 


apt to be miſtaken, and conceive ſpecifics, . where there is only a 


common and general operation. Thus we are very apt to conſider 


as ſuch, thoſe medicines, Which are neceſſarily firſt applied to, and 
obliged to act on, a particular organ. * hus every medicine which 
is ſwallowed, muſt firſt thus neceſſarily act on the throat and ſto- 


ee but is no ſpecific. Thus emetics are ſubſtances of conſider- 
able acrimony, and ready ſolution; in conſequence of which they | 


ſtimulate the ſtomach, and are thrown: out before they arrive at the 
inteſtines; ; but we- know that, if from difficult ſolubility. they do 
not act upon the ſtomach, they will. arrive at the inteſtines, and 
will alſo act upon theſe. We are very ready to imagine here, 
that there is a ſpecific action. No doubt emetics are more diſpoſed 
to operate on the fibres of the ſtomach, and purgatives on thoſe of 
the inteſtines ; but theſe effects entirely depend on the quantity and 
ſolubility of the medicine, and ſenſibility of the part; nay, even if any 


of theſe get into the blood veſſels they will act there likewiſe. | 


There is another caſe, in which we may be deceived. in the 


ſpecifi action of medicines, ' viz. when they are carried into the 


blood veſſels. Here we are very ready to call ſuch medicine as 
operates more on one' ſecretion than another, a ſpecific. But here 


we are apt to be deceived from any circumſtances which may de- 
termine the operation to particular organs, vis. from particular al- 


liances to certain menſtrua, as, e. g. that of ſaline ſubſtances with the 


watery part of the blood, by which means they go off by the kid- 


neys, and thus prove a Stimulus to them, without acting ſpecifi- 
cally: For theſe very ſubſtances may alſo, by other means, be deter- 
mined to other ſecretions. Thus, if the pores of the ſkin are ſhut, 
theſe medicines will go off by the kidneys ; but if by any means, as 
lying in bed, they are rendered open, theſe medicines will be de- 
termined to that more general excretory, the ſkin: And it is a 
common obſervation, that the ſame medicine may be indifferently 
diuretic, diaphoretic, or pectoral; the laſt in ſo far as they promote 
the ſecretion of mucus in the lungs, the reaſon of which effect, 


Oe is not ſo eaſy © Ve hp8 . 8 4 9 Me- 
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i kts that they have a peculiar power of altering the texture 


of our blood, inſpiſſating or attenuating it, ®iz. by preparing a 


great. quantity of matter for particular operations. Thus the ope- 


ration of Mercury has been ſuppoſed to be ſpecific with regard to 


the ſalivary glands. Others, however, ſuppoſe that proceeds from the 
Mercury being more particularly aſſociated to ſuch parts of the blood 


as paſs by the ſalivary glands, and that hence it exerts its Stimulus 


more particularly there; which otherwiſe it does in common to 
the whole ſyſtem. Theſe are the arguments which are brought 


againſt ſpecific Stimuli. If medicines, applied to the external part 


of the body, be abſorbed, and then act always on à particular part, 
ſuch may be ſuppoſed ſpecific. Again, if in injecting ſubſtances 
into the blood veſſels, ſuch medicines are always ſeen to exert their 
effects on particular parts, as, e. g. if jalap always purges, and ipeca- 
cuanha vomits, ſuch may be reckoned ſpecific, for ſuch medicines 
muſt be poured out promiſcuouſly on all the glands at once, and 
ſhould therefore ſtimulate them all alike. At the ſame time, there 
are ſtill difficulties to obviate the various cauſes, which may deter- 
mine the operation to peculiar parts. There are who, not con- 
ſidering theſe difficulties, have been very fond of ſpecific Stimuli. 
Some thus have ſuppoſed different effects of different medicines 


acting on the nervous power, and affecting the Senſorium commune. 
Some they have ſuppoſed acting on the organs of voluntary motions, 


others more particularly on the heart and blood veſſels. Hence has 
ariſen the diſtinction between Cardiac and ane + But I know 
no Ba where ſuch effects take 1 77 80 1 2 


4. Aber eee of Sala biik wii made from the ths 


gree of force. Linnæus's definition of Stimulants: is, Stimulantia 
ſecretiones incitant. This certainly very often they do, by acting on 


the excretory organ. Formerly, when I talked of my diviſion of 
medicines, which acted on the fluids, into the Alterantia and Eva- 
cuantia, I obſerved that in theſe the medicines act on the moving 


as and only from err more direct e to the fibres of a 
particular 
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n organ, excited that evacuation. Here let me add, that, 
taking any particular part of the body, to which a Stimulant is 


perth if excretory#orifices be the part, their ſecretion will be pro- 


_ duced; if not, the action of the Stimulus will extend to the moving 


fibres of the ſecretory organ, and cauſe a greater flow of blood to 
the part, and prove rubifaciens, which is the firſt appearance of 
inflammation; and, if the Stimulus be ſtrong, inflammation itſelf; 

and if in a certain degree of inflammation the rete mucoſum be affected, 
raiſe blifters, and perhaps gangrene. This laſt has given occaſion 
to a e ene * W * e in n e e ebe fy 


- AbſtraQing: from effects upon the laid, we now go back 
to conſider the effects of Stimulants on the moving fibres them- 


ſelves. Theſe have been diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. Two 


ſorts of motions our moving fibres are liable to, Contraction and 
Relaxation. A Stimulus, as producing either a ſingle contrac- 
tion, or alternate oſcillations, is ſaid to produce tonic or clonic 


motions. How far this diſtinction is of much uſe, or well 


underſtood, I am doubtful. I can eaſily fee: the action of the 
moving fibres depending on the tenſion of the ſimple fibres, and 
the influx of the nervous power & taken together. I can conceive 
2 medicine producing an influx of the nervous power, and cauſ- 
ing alternate contractions; but where the fibres, as is ſaid of tonic 
motions, are ſtill in a condition to perform their functions, that there 
a ſingle contraction is produced, is impoſſible for me to ima- 
gine. For my part, I have no notion of a ſimple contraction, but 
what is durable, and cannot conceive, that by this means a- tone 
can be given to'the parts. What 1 would underſtand by- giving 
tone to'the moving fibres is, (the tenſion of the fimple fibres being 
given,) cauſing a greater influx of the nervous power into the parts 
without contraction. Wherever a ſimple contraction is produced, it 


is the effect of a ſtronger degree of Stimulus, cauſing i in the organs 


of SY motion an 7 cortraRtion, - in won eee 
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organs A firm, fixed, and durable contraction, or what is called 
Spaſm. If then we diſtinguiſh properly, we ſhall find that ſimple 
and alternate contraction, differ only in degree, and are not oppo- 


ſite; the firſt, or ſpaſmodic affection, produced by the ſtrongeſt de- 
gree of Stimulus; the laſt, or what might be called the clonic, by 
a weaker degree of nn. be alternate contraction and 


1. ation. 


EFFECTS of s TIMULAN TS. 


Stimulants extend their effects to parts very diſtant from 


thoſe to which they are applied; in moſt of them to ſome di- 
ſtance, in others to the whole ſyſtem, In different Stimuli, their 
effects differ in degree and kind. Some are diſpoſed to affect diſtant 
parts, but thoſe very lightly. Thus a pimple on the haunch affects, 

as has been obſerved, the oppoſite ſhoulder ; and 1 myſelf, if a dog 


with his tongue a little rough licks my hand, feel an uneaſy tickling. 


in the ſoles of my feet. The difference in the effects of Stimuli in 


the parts to which they are applied ſeems to depend on arbitrary 


laws of the animal œconomy, Thus ſneezing is produced from 


_ tickling the noſe, coughing from any part of the trachea, &s. 


People here may talk of conſent of nerves, but this will not anſwer 
to explain the effect. From theſe inſtances, we can only obſerve, 


that the effects of Stimuli may be ſtrangely diverſiſied. 1 entered 
upon all this, chiefly for this obſervation, that many, and perhaps 


moſt medicines act on the ſtomach, and, in conſequence of their 
Stimulus there, propagate their effects over the ſyſtem, It is no 
objection to this, that we are not able to explain the method of their 
action, on theſe diſtant parts. The action of Stimulants are very 
much regulated by habit and cuſtom; in ſo far as they act on the 
organs of ſenſe, repetition diminiſhes the force of the impreſſion; 
ſo that to produce the ſame effect after a ſhort time, a greater im- 


preſſion is neceſſary, and an increaſed doſe to produce the ſame ef- 
fect... A difference here occurs in practice, which we do not know 


ene to i e in ame There is a difference in the n 
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ei 675 Stimuli; repetition renders them more cafily ſo, and upon 


| flighter cauſes ! but Sen/a:50ns again upon repetition, are rendered 


more ſlight. In other words, cuſtom increaſes the facility of active 
motions, and diminiſhes that of paſive. ' From what J have ſaid 
of the effect of Stinuli producing different motions, they may eaſily 
be congeived of great number, and conſiderable variety; of greater 
than I can here enumerate. I have in my liſt neglected the 
Evacuants, and only ſet down ſuch Stimulants as pe — 


IE without * to nn Evacuations. 125 


INDICATIONS of $TIMULANTS. 
They are indicated in all caſes. of lunguid motion, i, e. not | 


| merely in weakneſs ; but in all caſes where the motion of the 
TB; is inert, weak, and flow. 1 1 mM 5 | 


Is EFFECTS; in he, SYSTEM of BLOOD- VESSELS. 


1. They are indicated, where the motion of the blood is ſud- 
ſtopped, as in fainting, Cc. 2. Where the degree of lan- 
r is neither ſo ſudden, nor ſo inconſiderable, but more per- 
5 in its kind, e. g. in the Chloroſis, a diſeaſe often ariſing 
from affections of the urerus; but may alſo ſometimes from other 
cauſes. Analagous to this is the Cachexy, a complicated term, 
where | in conſequence | of various obſtructions of the viſcera, a lan- 
and inertia is endued in the ſyſtem. Stimulants here are eſpe- 
cially of uſe; where that mertia is manifeſtly ſo great, as to be at- 
tended with ſtagnation of the fluids in particular parts; as in Ca- 
chexy with Dropſy i or, as Materia Medica writers obſerve, in Phleg- 
matic habits, 3. Here, and in the following caſe, the inertia of 
the blood-veſſels is of a more ſubtile kind. 'Stimulants are indicat- 
edin Gangrene, which is the effect often of motion and inflamma- 
tion; but in particular caſes comes on from an Oedematous Swell- 


ing, Hydropic and Cachectie tate of the body; and in theſe caſes are 


Stimulants neceſſary. - In ſome caſes, even where Gangrene proceeds 


: bd — i e. when «fterwarde an inertia ſucceds, are 
Stimulants | 


Fx 
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Stimulants found uſeful. 4. They are indicated in Intermittent 
Fevers, where the returning fit is often obviated by their uſe. I 
ſhall not here enter into the theory of Fevers, nor conſider whether 


| the mertia liquids nervofi be that cauſe. It is enough to ſay, that | 


the attack of the paroxyſm is always attended with inertia, where it 


is eaſy to ſee how Stimulants will act. They are alſo recommended 


in caſes of Continued Fevers, but here their uſe is more uncertain 
than in Intetmittent. Our theory of Fevers renders it difficult to 


know,” when we ought to > commence the ſtimulant, or lay aſide the 


e 1 be HS 


0 


"Wy BPFECTS, on the NERVOUS. SYSTEM. 


LEAST A 


There are caſes 8 the inertia is qaitfined to this. 1. pa 
certainly conſiſts in a weaker flow, or interruption of the nervous 
power into the part affected. The nature of the obſtructing cauſe 


there, is not explained. Poſſibly the nature of cha Fally go: oof 


ſuch as to be hurt by Stimuli; but certainly there are caſes, in which 


it may be cured by them. 2. Connected with this are other diſeaſes 


of the brain, Vertigo, Apoplexy, Lethargy, Cc. all which conſiſt 
in a weaker flow through the Sen/ſorium commune. Apoplexy is 
generally diſtinguiſhed into ſanguineous and ſerous. The applica- 
tion of Stimulants have been confined to the latter. There may be 
ſome foundation for this diſtinction, and there may be caſes where 


there is an obſtruction only in the ſerous veſſels. However, I do not 
know if this ſhould always make a diſtinction in the application of 
Stimuli. It is commonly thought the ſanguineous Apoplexy only 
returns three times; but I have known caſes where, it has returned 


oftner, and have ſeen an approaching paroxyſm, indigtel by ſtam-. 
mering, &c. obviated by Stimulants, as a little muſtard, &c. and 
even the paroxyſm itſelf relieved by them. If, in conſequence of 
repeated attacks, thoſe patients to whom I gave Stimulants in ſuch 
caſes, happened to die, on diſſection there was found all the ap- 
pearance of ſanguineous Apoplexy, diſtenſion of the veins of the 
brain, and extravaſated blood. 3. Some ſpecies of Head-ach 


have been cured by Stimulants, viz. ſuch as are attended with pale- 
0 . ww 
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LECTURES ON T HE 
neſs, ela and languor of the whole body. We cannot here 
determine the particular part affected; ſometimes it appears to be 
external, and æther, or bliſters, have given relief; ſometimes, too, it 


N to be internal, and an affection we the brain. 


EFFECTS in the ALIMENTARY CANAL. 


Here thoſe 1 we call nervous, as often appear as any 


where elſe. Theſe are attended with paleneſs, Fc. Sometimes 
they are obſerved to ariſe in conſequence of a bad Chylification and 


Aceſcency, manifeſtly depending on inertia, and languid action, 
which are relieved, by Stimulants. Sometimes they appear in the 
whole track of the alimentary Canal, from a flow motion, occaſion- 
ing habitual coſtiveneſs, in which caſe, too, Stimulants and Aro- 
matics are found frequently of uſe. I had occaſion to obſerve, 


that weakneſs often cauſes ſpaſms, which frequently occur in inertia 


of the alimentary Canal, and may be taken off by Stimulants, pro 
moting ſtronger action. When we come to Antiſpaſmodics, 6 
ſhall explain what concerns this head. Theſe ſymptoms, aceſ- 


cency, flatulency, Sc. appear in hyſteric and hypochondriac caſes, 


and therefore Stimulants here are frequently indicated. There 
is another ſpecies of languor when Stimulants are indicated, viz. 
the Gout. The nature of this diſeaſe is ſtill involved in much ob- 
ſcurity. - Whatever diſpoſition it has to appear in different parts, it 
is certainly connected peculiarly with the ſtomach. It manifeſtly 
ſeems true, that, to produce the Gout in the extremities, (its proper 


| form,) a ſtrength and tone of the ſtomach, and prime vie, is ne- 


ceflary ; for whatever weakens the force with which the Gout is 
ſent'to the . e en make! it return upon the 1 2 


The difficulty of the application of Stimulants, in theſe caſes : 
ſhall afterwards be noticed, when we come to particulars. 815 


Con TRA 
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| Conrra ISpreaTIONs of STIMULANTS | in the Sau- 
GVUIFERQUS. SYSTEM. 


110 Ad in aide of languid motion Stimulants were indicated; 4 in 
caſes of increaſed motion theſe are improper. There is no doubt 


of this, where Hæmorrhage, Inflammation, &c. depend on an in- 


creaſed: impetus of the fluids, and in every diathefis where there is a 
tendency to theſe. In the caſe of Fever, this contra- indication is 
more complex. Wherever the Fever is-in an inflammatory ſave, 
AS are hurtful. 


"Wha F ever is +; bete with languor and weakneſs 
Stimulants are uſeful ; but we are hot to exhibit them in all caſes 


where the pulſe ſinks, for that is often attended with inflammation ; 


but where the diſeaſe manifeſtly appears without inflammation, and 
where its long continuance has weakened the patient, then Stimu- 
lants may be uſeful. In general, Stimulants are e in the be- 
| einning of Fevers, a" the end, allowable. „„ 


2. /Sticaulants are - forbid i in \ all ObſtruRions, which! though at- 
tended with inertia, yet from the nature, duration, and degree of 
the Obſtruction, we enk that it is not to be overcome by ſuddenly 
increaſing the impetus of the blood, but that, by this means, we are 
in danger of fixing it more, or even of deſtroying the ſtructure of 
the part. If Stimulants, here, be flowly thrown in, they, however, 
may be uſeful ; but here the moſt neceſſary means are, 1 1 the 
ſpaſms, 5 Wlolriog the fluids. i 1 

1 wherever the folids a are e eee or wherever, 
. other cauſes, they are rendered tender and friable, rupturæ 
proxima, as it is called, are contra- indicated. This they are in all 


caſes where the fluids are remarkably thin and actid. Here I have 


in view two caſes, Cachexy and Scurvy. By the former, if Phyſi- 


cians mean any thing at all, they generally mean obſtructions in the 
lower belly, where, in many caſes, Stimulants would rather have 
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the effect of fixing the ObſtruQion, and deſtroying the ant from 
tearing the ſolids already over-ſtretched, and rendered friable by 
acrimony. This gives a Caution to what we ſaid of the uſe of 
Stimulants formerly in Cachexy. In the Scurvy, where the fluids 
are ſo actid as to have eroded the veſſels, being poured out, and have 


cauſed" Obſtructions, Stimulants are entirely hurtful. We do, in- 
_ deed, ſometimes uſe Stimulants in this diſeaſe, - but they are of ſuch 


nature as only to promote ſome excretions, without producing mo- 
tions, and extending their effects over the whole of the ſyſtem. In 
general, I may obſerve, that I do not extend what I have ſaid on the 
ſubject of the contra-indication of e to their effects on 


„ 8 * 


the ſecretions. 1 FORT, Th Bees VVV 


REMARKS with: regard to. * Usk of hitte. 


The frequent uſe of Stimulants deſtroys the tone of the moving 
fibres, and diminiſhes the mobility of the nervous fluid. Whatever 
may be in this laſt effect, there is one obſervatiow which ſerves to 
confirm the firſt ; Nature ſeems to have adapted our organs to the 


reliſh of the mild and bland, for ſuch. are the ſubſtances we employ 


in food, and univerſally has ſhe given us an averſion to the poignant 


and ſtimulant. With regard to the mild and bland, with them no 


perſon is naturally palled, but there are always inſtances, through 
the whole of life, of perſons entertaining an averſion for the ſtimu- 
lant. Medicines are diſtinguiſhed as active, acrid ſubſtances, and 
an averſion to ſuch is univerſally eſtabliſhed, and therefore Stimu- 
lants are ſuited to che body as medicines, but, in the main, they are 
hurtful to the ſyſtem? and tend to deſtroy its tone. Hence, then, 
we ſhould. avoid Stimulants as much as poſſible, ſince, to produce 
their firſt effect, they always require a ſtronger and ſtronger doſe; 


ſo that, at laſt, ſo much is neceſſary as will deſtroy the tone of the 
ſtomach, and that of the whole ſyſtem. In the firſt part of life, 


Nature has wiſely given us moſt averſion to theſe, as then they 


would be moſt hurtful, and, before the natural duration of life was 


at an end, would require to be given in ſuch quantity as would to- 


tally 8 us; in the latter 18 of life we come to reliſh them 
More, 
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more, as then the time we have t to live i is g mw conſequently, 
the Ginger * 


As to their 1 PO Hoy in pſi we onal; a they are 
neceſſary, to begin with {mall doſes ; fo that if a long continuance of 
them is neceſſary, we may increaſe the doſe without danger. 
Whatever diſeaſe requires Stimulants, we at firſt reap good effects 
from them, but afterwards, from habit, theſe effects are deſtroyed. 
Hence, then, when we can, we ought frequently to interrupt their 
exhibition, in order to interrupt the habit by which by which theit 
effects are loſt. Nothing is more common than Phyſicians preſcrib- 
ing a medicine for years, &c. but certainly it would be much better 
to order an intermiſſion, and perhaps by this means we ſhould attain 
our effect better at the laſt, and beſides could frequentiy re recur to 


the ſame courſe with advantage. 


There is, however, one exception to this cls of beglinning wich 
ſmall doſes, and that is, wherever a ſudden effect is to be produced. 
This I haye frequently ſeen in the uſe of Opiates; where conſide- 
rable effects might have been certainly obtained by a full doſe at firſt, 
which could not be attained by ſmall ones frequently repeated and 
encreaſed. This exception moſt generally takes place with regard to 
Stimulants, which act as antiſpaſmodic. | 


The principal phrpoſes of Stimulants have been now marked out, 
but theſe effects are ſeldom obtained by the Stimulants, we are to: 
talk of. Debility is much better remedied by cold air, cold bath, 
exerciſe, diet, &c. Theſe, indeed, might be called Stimuli, but 
ſurely there is a great difference between theſe, and the ſtimulant 
medicines we are to talk of; fo that unleſs very immediate effects 
are wanted, theſe muſt be laid aſide; for by the means juſt now: 
mentioned, we ſhall obtain the ſame effects, much more durably, 
and with much leſs hurt to the ſyſtem. Hence the uſe of Stimu- 
lants has declined of late, and does ſo daily, and many are marked 

in our Catalogue, which are diſregarded in practice, and. known. 
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FOUNDATION. of. STIMULANT VIRTUE. * 
SENSIBLE QUALITIES. hgh 


. nd Fe a Stimulant virtye is diſcovered by : a Ads taſte, And 
odour ; z and all ſubſtances, which make a a ſtrong Foes Nerph on our 
ſenſes, may be conſidered as ſuch. 11 is difficult to diſtinguiſh them 
all here; as ſome of theſe may be ſedative, and ſome  antiſpaſmodic ; ; 
but even theſe have always more or lels of e a ſtimulant virtue. From 
fragrancy of odour, or even ſtrong poignancy, we are not immediate- 
ly to infer a ſtimulant quality. Fragrancy of odour often depends 
on the volatility of a ſmall part of the Whole; Poignancy on the 
extreme volatility of the part, which may be in ſo inconſiderable 
quantity. as to be a medicine of little virtue, though at the ſame 
time ſo volatile, as in this manner to affect our ſmell. F. rom an 
acrid taſte more is to be inferred. However, here we muſt be aware, 
that from the operation on the tongue, we cannot always judge of 
what it will be in the ſtomach.. Some medicines which are not 
agrid, will ſeem ſedative to the tongue, and within the ſtomach. prove 
ſtimulant; and again, ſome are ſtimulant to the tongue, which prove 
ſedative in the ſtomach. Different Stimulants have different quali- 
ties, which poſſibly might be diſcerned by a difference of acrid taſte. 
This we refer to particulars, as we are not in a ſtate to give any ge- 


neral rules with regard to it. 


We fhall next enquire into 


What PART the STIMULANT VIRTUE is lodend. 


Very univerſally i in the eſſential oil of plants. The ſaline part of 
plants i is not remarkably ſtimulant. Wherever, therefore, we have 
means of diſcovering eſſential oil, we alſo in ſome meaſure have the 
power of judging of a ſtimulant virtue. Here we are apt to be de- 
ceived, We muſt not imagine, that becauſe a plant gives out an 
eſſential oil by diſtillation, that theſe plants are ſtimulant ; for many 


buch are of a very mild nature. Again, ſubſtances acrid .to the 
taſte 


? 
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taſte give out a mild oil; as that of Cloves, hence the acrimony 
would feem not always to reſide in the eſſential oil. It is faid to be 
lodged i in a reſin, which I contend is the ſame thing; as the medi- 
cal virtue of theſe depends on an eſſential oil. Acrimony often ſeems 
to be lodged in a gummy matter, ſoluble in water. The acrid part 
is faid to be extremely volatile, and not to be obtained in the form 
of eſſential oil ; as in the Siligusſeæ, Muſtard, and others of the Creſs 
kind; in Which it is ſuppoſed the acrimony is not lodged in the 
eſſential oil, but in a ſubtile volatile part diffuſible, in water. But I 
find that, on proper examination, an eſſential oil may be obtained 
from theſe, containing all their acrimony and 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve their acrimony is lodged i in an eſſential oil; though that be ex- 
ttemely volatile, and in ſome meaſure mixed with water. Becauſe 
the acrid part is ſometimes fixed, ſome think it is not in the eſſen- 
tial oil. This is not concluſive, as ſome oils are fixed, not riſing with 
water or boiling alcohol; e. g. Cloves, a very acrid ſubſtance, gives 
over a very mild oil, even with alcohol, and leaves in the diſtilling 
veſſel an acrid extract, of conſiderable virtue, and too much neglect- 
ed in the practice of Phyſic, which probably has its virtue depend- 
| ing on an eſſential oil; tho ſore think it reſides 1 ina | gummy matter. 


PHARMACEUTICAL. TREATMENT. 
Moſt properly, and very univerſally, are our acrid Stimulants to be 


extracted by alcohol. In ſome it may be extracted by water, but there 


is a ſuſpicion, that the fame impregnation is not to be obtained as by 
alcohol. We ſhould firſt digeſt with the alcohol, and then concen- 


trate our impregnation, by diſtilling off part of the alcohol. By this 
means, much purer and finer oils are to be obtained than any 
in the ſhops. Dr. Boerhaave directs this method for a ; Bar it 


may be applicg to . other plants. 


There is a very common 1 preparation in \ ho 9 vi⁊. an impreg- 
nation of eſſential oil with water, in what is called diſtilled waters. 


This impregnation with water is not always obtained, and the oil 
| ” "We 
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is often ſo fixed as not to riſe, Althe the ſtimulant power may reſide 
in che particular part of the plant, -yet-we gften find the ſubſtance of 
ſuch texture, that, we cannot procure its effential ail, without giving 
more acrimony than before; Which, tho not a formal empyreuma, 
is often fo great, as to render the medicine unfit for internal uſe. All 
this would lead us to uſe our Stimulants in ſubſtance, ſinoe we find 
there: i is in the plant a virtue not to be procured hy any extract, and, 

in many caſes, we can make a better ſolution in our ſtomach than 
any where elſe. With regard to uſing the Stimulants in ſubſtance, 
we muſt be aware of the method of preparing them; for, i in drying 
and powdering, the volatile part, and, with it, the vittues are often 
loſt; ſo that, indeed, it ſeems to be a doubt whether Stimulants ſhould 
be exhibited in this manner. If the oil is of a fixed nature, there may 
be caſes where this method is preferable, and ſome Stimulants I have 
often Genanſyer i in | this manner hotter than any other way. 


PARTICULAR Ss TIMULAN T s. 


After having ſaid that every ſubſtance, which had ſinell or taſte, 


might be reckoned a Stimulant; you will eaſily ſee they muſt be of 
great variety. Perhaps we have already delivered their virtues, but 


there is a greater variety and difference in quality, than is commonly 
imagined. Many Evacuants and Antiſpaſinodics have been intro- 
duced ander this title * Materia Marys Writers. 


7 my lit, I have followed, i in arranging my * 1 botanical 

3 and then that of the ſenſible qualities. At firſt, I had ſet 
down a liſt of foſſile Stimulants, but I now find that theſe will better 
come under the heads of gi or Evacuants. e 
10 4 is . the term 


VERTICILLATE 
This is a very natural order, well known among the Botaniſts, 


and a very complete one; eaſily known, as they agtee in many oom- 


mon marks. Their virtues are very much in common, and might 
be 


OO MATERIA MEDICA = 
be given in very few words, but that Materia Medica writers. have 


diſtinguiſhed, and, as uſual, diſtributed their virtues, _ To this I have 


had a view in the blank ſpaces left between ſome of this liſt, in- 
tending in one to comprehend- the Cephalic, Sc. In general, all 
are antifpaſmodic, and may be uſeful in frigidis cerebri morbis. All 
may be antiſpaſmodic in affections of the breaft, may ſtimulate the 


ſtomach, and be antiſpaſmodic there, may ſtimulate the ſyſtem in 


general, and be alexipharmic. Some, however, are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to each of theſe heads, and diſtributed accordingly, according ta 
the method of Materia Medica writers; my firſt ſet are the 4s 


LCEPHALIC VERTICILLATS. 


Theſe are, in general, grateful to the nerves, exciting the nervous 
power, and adapted to all cold diſeaſes of the head, Lethargy, 
Apoplexy, Palſy, Sc. Weakneſs of Sight, Giddineſs, and Weakneſs 
of Memory, and many other diſeaſes. All this I give you as an in- 
ſtance of the method in which Materia Medica writers laviſh. out 
their virtues. In general, they are ranged in alphabetical order, ex- 
cept where two correſponding ſpecies are put together. | 


i E TON ICA. B ET ON v. 


Materia Medica writers, in ſpite of the want of ſenſible qua- 


lities, or teſtimony of Phyſicians, have been laviſh of their virtues. 
Geoffroy gives us a catalogue, about a page long, merely on the 


virtues of Betony. After all, very little virtue is found in it. It is 


a mild Sternutatory, and, as fuch, will be mentioned in the claſs of 


Errhines. It has been ſaid to be hypnotic and anodyne, by Pauli; 
and, by better authority, Bartholine. Not any fuch virtue appears 


in the bark, or leaves. The root is an acrid, emetic ſubſtance, and 


* 


perhaps may contain virtues of ſome conſequence. The Veronica 


3s joined by Cartheuſer in the ſame ſection with Betony, though of a 


different natural order, and ſenfible qualities. Perhaps he was led 
into this by confuſion of names, as the Betany has been called Ve. 
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tonica, This e confuſion of names has, 6 prbaps. alſo occaſioned a con- 


fufion of virtues. 10 | 3 


15 — 
SE 3 : 


: | M E L 1 8 8 3 B % x. M.. | 
Ma virtues have been attributed to this. In enüible qualities 


it is the weakeſt of its N It AE a weak diſtilled e 55 2 
weak ſolution. 837. %%%%ͤ 0 


LAVENDULA, MAJORANA, MARUM VULG. ROSMARI- 
NUS ; LAVENDER, MARJORAM, MASTIC, ROSEMARY. 


All theſe yield a large proportion of eſſential oil, and are of a 
fragrant odour, © whence their aſcribed cephalic virtue. In any 


quantity in which we employ them; or any impregnation which we 
obtain from them, their virtues are not remarkable. Wherever the 


virtue depends on eſſential oil, it r s inflammatory, and dan 
the TL bb 


STOECHAS ARABICA, 'DICTAMNUS CRETICUS, 
FRENCH LAVENDER, . DITTANY of CRETE. 


As the growth of warm countries, theſe contain more acrid f. 
ſential oil, and more powerful virtues. They cannot be brought 
into this part of the world without loſing much of theſe quabties, ſo 
that they are properly neglected i in our an add | SIVA 


CALAMINTH A, S ALAMIN T. 
A ſpecies of Meliffa, which Hhould, perhaps, have been Placed 


among the ſtomachics. | It i is a weak, inſignificant Plant. 


We & 21 
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PECTORAL VERTICILLAT#®. 


 HYSSOPUS, HEDERA-TERRESTRIS, PULEGIUM. 
HYSSOP, GROUND-IVY, PENNY-ROYAL. 2 


Various have been the acceptations of the term Pectoral. I mean 


. by i it, ſuch as have the * of promoting the ſecretion of mucus 


in 
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| in the bronchie. 1n innumerable inſtances I. have. been able to ob- 
* no pectoral virtues in theſe, they giving no relief in pectoral 
caſes by promoting the expectoration. Ground Iyy has been much 
talked. of. Some tell us it will alone cure diſeaſes of the breaſt, 
and, what to me ſeems impoſlible but by the Surgeon's inſtrument, 
an Empyema. I can find no foundation for thoſe properties. Hyſ- 
ſop is a medicine of more virtue, but properly now neglected, as of 

the ſame claſs of the more active Pulegium. Hyſſop“ is faid to 
proye effectual to dizeineſs, when ſoftened in Warm water. In 


Ecchymoſes, Riolan goes ſo far as to ſay, it ſucks the blood out of 


the part, Which was ſeen on the cloth. You ſee how difficult it is 
to truſt Materia Medica writers. I have tried Hyſſop in ſuch caſes, 
and found no other effect than from the application of any other 
aromatic. Pulegium is a powerful Antiſpaſmodic, but has little 
pectoral virtue. It is ſaid to have been uſeful in the Chin-cough, 
which is a diſeaſe purely ſpaſmodic, where, from its antiſpaſmodic 
virtue, it may be of advantage. Some women have their menſer 
with difficulty, which have ſpaſms, .&c. excited in their ſtomach, 
where I have found Penny-royal tea to be of real ſervice. Hence 


I have placed it next tO, and li it ſhould ſtand in, the next 


ata | | 
$STOMACHIC VERTICILLATE. 


MENTHA SATIVA & NEPETA, COMMON and CATMINT, >, 


are conſidered as Stomachics, but are weak. 


MENTHA PIPERITIS, PEPPER MINT: 
This is a chief Aromatic and Stimulant, and one of the few ſub- 

ſtances for which we have been obliged to the attention of the 

Nin It is one of the moſt ſubtle and penetrating of its claſs. 


1 
* 


In one of the original agile no mention is made of its virtue in dizzinefs, which 
word, I apprehend, was miſtaken for 4: cuſs. The whole ſentence ſtands thus: 
« Hyſſop, when ſoftened with warm water, is ſaid effeQually t to diſcuſs * 
6 Riolan goes ſa far, &c.” | | 
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Its action is quick and vivid, and as quickly diffuſed over the ſyf. 
tem as any 1 know, There is a difference in the action of Stimuli; 


ſome act on the-part to which they are immediately applied; ſome, 


like che Pepper-toint, do not affect that part ſo peculiarly, but in a 
'thore equal manner extend their action over the ſyſtem. Thoſe 
"which ct chiefly on the part to which they are firſt AT afe apt 
ko Excite ihflathnation. The Mentha Piperitis, as not having this 


| inconvenience, is à valuable medicine. Its virtues are, to be anti- 


Ppalmodiei in the ſtotnach. and, in ſome meaſure, oer the titer. 


The 80 peat-int, ahd othet ſpecies, have all the Ame qualities, 
only in 101 degree; are leſs extenſive in their action, and more apt 
to produce inflammation. The Pulegium, in a dry ſoil, comes 
neareſt to the Pepper- mint. Nepeta approaches to the Mint in ap- 
pearance and virtues. All, you ſee, are antiſpaſmodic, whence you 
underſtand their ſtomachic quality. I can ſee no foundation for the 
Aſtringency aſcribed to Mint, much leſs for its anti- venereal qua- 


 Tities, it being, as poſſeſſing ſuch, ſuppoſed to reſtrain the ſeminal 


Tectetion, and its irregular excretion in nocturnal pollutions. As 
ſuch caſes occur, at leaſt to me, in lax, moveable ſyſtems, I have 
found Antiſpaſmodics, eſpecially Camphire, uſeful ; and, poſſibly, 
Pepper- mint, if it could be rendered as durable in its operation. 
might have much the ſame effect. Here is an inſtance of the 
weakneſs of Materia Medica writers, in collecting the virtues of 
plants. Simon Pauli ſays, that if a vein of the foot be cut, and the 
part immerſed in decoction of Mint, no blood will flow from the 
orifice. Nobody can doubt but that the vein was improperly 
opened. This ſhews the frail foundation on en ſand many of 

the virtues of the Materia Aude. | 


MARUM SYRI AC. SATUREIA, SERPILLUM, THYMUS. 
SYRIAN MASTIC, SAVORY, MOTHER of THYME, THYME. 


Theſe four are not peculiarly adapted to any particular part of the 


body. Theſe are e the uy 28 and 3 Stimulants of the 


claſs. 


MAT ERIA MEDICA. 
claſs, good Antiſpaſmodics in the ſtomach, but more liable to pro- 


duce inflammation. The two firſt are the moſt penetrating of them. 
The Serpillum is the warmeſt our climate affords. In light in- 


fuſion, as tea, it is grateful to the ſtomach. This ſhewed me the 


difference of Indian teas from warm water, which, of itſelf, has 
relaxing effects, which may be obviated by this, and other ſuch 
Aromatics. Serpillum affords an agreeable diſtilled water, which 
ſhould be in common uſe ; it is more durable, but leſs active and 
penetrating | than Pepper-mint. The Thyme is leſs aromatic, and 


contains leis eſſential oil, with more bitterneſs, and more manifeſt: 


aftringency. Its uſe in medicine is not aſcertained. It is com- 
monly: mentioned as alexipharmic, but on what grounds is dubious. 


SALVIA, CHAMADRIS, SCORDIUM.. 
SAGE, GERMANDER, WATER GERMANDER.. 


Theſe are commonly ſaid to be alexipharmic, the meaning of 
which is not clear. That they are uſeful in promoting ſweat, may 


be in common with them, and others of the claſs, when given with. 
much warm water. That they expel the morbific matter of con- 
tagion, or of fevers, I will not allow, as I do not underſtand. it.. 


Chamædris enters into our gout powders. That ſuch a bitter aro- 
matic may be uſeful I will not deny; but how it comes to prevent 
the appearance of the gout in the extremities, we ſhall talk of 
when we come to the other ingredients which enter our gout powder. 


The ufe of theſe plants I have found hurtful by long eontinuance. 


From the uſe of | Sage-tea, I have ſeveral times obſerved a ſtiffneſs woe | 


the eyes enſue, the '/p4/pebrie not moving on the ball of the eye, and 
the eye liable to ſaffafion and inflammation, There are many Geer: 
bitter plants to whom this quality has been aſeribed. 


Oppoſite to. 4 ſtands. the title 


UMBELLATE. 


This order is as entire and ſtrictly natural as any other. Here: 


the botanical analogy, applied to the Materia Medica, does not an- 
{wes 
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ſwer well. All that are ſet down, are ſafe and innocent; but there 
are many of the ſame claſs, which we know to be of a poiſonous 
nature. The former order mentioned, the Verticillatæ, and the fol- 
lowing, the Siliguoſee, have no exceptions. of this kind. The whole 
of thoſe two orders: have more of a common property, and none of 
them have a poiſonous quality, This is not the caſe in the Unbel- 
late, where it would be dangerous to puſh the botanical analogy 
beyond thoſe ſubſtances which we have experienced. I have ſet 
down here moſt of this claſs, which are employed in medicine. In 
this liſt I have choſen to ſet down only thoſe which are more ſimply 
ſtimulant ;3 without any evacuant or antiſpaſmodic qualities. Of 
moſt of thoſe ſet down, the part in uſe, and in which their virtue re- 
fides, is the ſeed. I imagine moſt of the ſeeds of the Umbellate are 
of che ſame kind, but of this am not certain, but at any rate the 
analogy cannot be drawn to the leaves and roots. The Coriander 
ſeeds are agreeably aromatic, but come from a plant fœtid, and ſuſ- 
pected of poiſonous qualities. This has made people afraid of the 
ſeeds, but practice ſhews that they are perfectly innocent, when 
freed from any taint of the odour of the leaves. What is the effect 

of the leaves of the plants, is not known. Some of the leaves 
have leſs acrimony than the ſeeds. The leaves of the Daucus Cre- 
ticus, and the roots of the Feniculum, are neither of them remark- 
* acrid. | | 


There are four plants i in this liſt whoſe roots are remarkably me- 
dicated, viz. the Angelica, Leviſticum, Pimpinella ſaxiſraga, and 
Sęſeli Mafſilienſe*. The roots of theſe four contain much of a warm 
aromatic reſin, which they afford in an elegant form, when wounded 
in the ſpring ; and it is to be lamented, that pains are not taken to 
collect our native reſins of this kind. The Pimpinella ſaxifraga 
ſtands in the alexipharmic powder of Stahl, ſo much commended 
by him and his followers. For my part, I am uncertain as to its 
ule, but certainly it might be applied to uſeful purpoſes. The ſeeds 


5 * In another Copy, the Hippoſclinum is mentioned, inſtead of the Seſeli Maſſuienſe. 
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of the Unbellatæ are What are chiefly known in medicine. Theſe 
have all one common virtue. They are all in the common language 


carminative, i. e. antiſpaſmodic in the prime vie, aſſiſting digeſtion,, 
telieving | head-achs ariſing from crudity, diſpelling flatulencies, and 
curing cholics. Theſe virtues are certainly real, depending on an 
eſſential oil manifeſt in all theſe: plants, which is remarkably aro- 
matic, without acrimony, or ſuſpicion of being of an inflammatory 
nature, and are, therefore, the ſafeſt of the aromata we can uſe in 
theſe intentions. As natives of Europe, they ſeem intended'by na- 
ture for theſe cold climates, where there is ſo great a tendency to 


Inflammation. Hence they are very proper condiments for animal 


food, for which we improperly ſubſtitute the aromata of the Torrid 


Zone, which are deſigned for vegetable EO and are of an acrick 


inflammatory nature. 


The ſeeds of the Unbillate ſeem peculiarly adapted in the caſe 


of children. Theſe, from the aceſcency of their milk, are liable 


to cholic pains. Spirits, and weak punch, are often very improperly 


employed by the nurſes. Aniſe ſeeds are very effectual for the 


purpoſe, as they act in an inconſiderable ſmall doſe, and therefore 


are ſafe, either as they are not in Hazard of inducing bad habits, or 
ſtimulating too much. Theſe are their real virtues. ' Many others. 
are attributed to them. They are ſaid to increaſe the milk of nurſes. 
They do, indeed, come off unchanged in it, and ſometimes, by condi- 
ment of this kind, given to the nurſes, I have ſeen them fo far con- 
veyed to children, who laboured under Colics (either from their 

natural diſpoſition, or from the nature of the milk) as to obviate 

entirely theſe complaints. It may be ſuppoled, that as they paſs un- 


changed, they may ſtimulate. the excretories, and give milk; but for 


my part, I think this is injudiciouſly attempted, by any thing but 
proper nouriſhment, and if this fails, the complaint lies too deep 
for any medicine, by ſtimulating the excretories, to have effect. 
They are ſaid to be diuretic, and the Daucus Jyfoeftris has been 


employed for this effect; but I could never, even in conſiderable. 


e obſerve its diuretic virtues. "TOM it. may be faid that it 
| : paſſes 
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ä unchanged, yet its ſtimulus is ſo ſmall that it 1 not pro- 
duce the effect, much leſs in the ſmall quantity in which it is given; 
and beſides, I doubt the fact ledges, of its paſſing unchanged. 

Many others of the ſame claſs are ſaid to be diuretic, :; As Antiſpaſ- | 
modics, they may be uſeful in relieving the ſymptoms of. Gravel in 
the kidneys, which may be conſidered as a ſpaſmodic affection. 
This is an inſtance of the method I would chuſe, in endeavouring to 
find out the myſterious virtues applied to medicines. Theſe ſeeds, as 
diuretie, are ſaid to be pectoral. I believe that if they were diuretic, 
they might alſo promote the ſecretion of mucus in the Jungs; but as 
I ſuſpect their diuretic virtues, much more muſt I do this. Here I 
would give you a caution, vzz. that ſurely in inflammatory caſes, the 
miſchief they would do by their ſtimulant quality from their eſſen- 
tial oil, would do much more than compenſate any good they might 
effect from their evacuant virtue. Several of this tribe have been 
called Emmenagogue. - When I come to the operation of theſe medi. 
cines, I ſhall ſhew, that there is ſcarcely any medicine ſpecifically 
ſtimulating the uterus. As being of the Verticillatæ, they may, from 
their antiſpaſmodic virtue, be accidentally uſeful, in ſpaſms of the 
uterus. With little judgment have theſe ſeeds been diſtinguiſhed 
into the Calida majora and mina. The Fæniculum, though one 
of the mildeſt, is ranked among the majore ; the Daucus Creticus, 
though one of the moſt acrid, among the minora. What is pre- 
 ciſely the rank of the different ſpecies, here mentioned, is not aſcer- 

tained. It will not be difficult to do it from their taſte, and the 


| quantity, and the acrimony of their eſſential oil. 


Oppoſite to © is placed the title 


EE SILIQUOSE. 


This is another natural order, without any exception from 5 of 
them having poiſonous or deleterious qualities, and in general more 
exactly agreeing in quality, than the plants of any. other natural or- 
der. I have confined myſelf to thoſe which ſtand in our diſpenſa- 


ar. The others, as containing leſs of the common virtue, are 
5 — 
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; neglected. They re all ſubſtances of acrimony, and fo are pro- 
perly ranked among the Stimulants; but this acrimony is in-ſo ſmall 
a quantity, as to be ſo caſily diſſipated by boiling, that many of 

em enter into our food, and are properly, in theſe northern cli- 


mates, employed as condiments with our animal food . The ſhare 
theſe ſubſtances have in aliment, I have formerly mentioned. As 


_ Medicines, they act ſuddenly and powerfully, and their Stimulus is 


quickly diffuſed, ſo that they are uſeful in all thoſe caſes where the 


motion of the nervous power is languid, weak, or obſtructed, as in 
paralytic and apoplectic caſes; where I have found no Stimulus 
better, (as I formerly obſerved) than a little Muſtard. Habit wears 
off thele effects, and I have frequently ſeen. Horſe-radiſh, when 
Muſtard failed, ſubſtituted with advantage. Uſed internally for any 


length « of time, their effects, through habit, come to be trivial. Ex- 
; ternally they are uſed with better effect, as we can encreaſe their 


power, by encreaſing the ſiirface to which they are applied; but it 
is difficult to get it with its proper qualities in that powdery form, 


| which is here neceſſary. They have likewiſe an inconvenience, that, 


retained long on the ſkin, they are apt to be inflammatory, which is 
not near ſo uſeful as their firſt extenſive impreſſion. In moſt caſes 
we ſhould ſeek for the firſt operation, and avoid the laſt.” As con- 


fined to a particular part in their action, we ſhall talk of them under 


the head of Attrabentia. They prove particular Stimuli, not from 
any ſpecific virtue, but according to the place to which they are 


applied. Thus, in the ſtomach, while they act as promoting di- 


geſtion in general, and as carminative in diſpelling erudities, if ſtrong 
they will prove emetic. Accordingly Muſtard and Horſe- radiſh are 
employed as gentle Emetics, as they are ſubſtances thrown up at 
firſt, and without continuing their effects. When the ſtomach is 
once ſet in motion, the vomiting, if that be found | fleceſſary, may be 
continued by repeated draughts of warm water, or with ſome of 
theſe Stimuli in it. The beſt method of exhibiting Muſtard, as a 
vomit, is, firſt to 1 a _ 1 = it, diffuſed in a _ of 


. _— — „* . — 
* * * — 
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* Promoting thoſe ſecretions which take off the alkaline part of our blood. 


8 1 | warm 
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a Tater, 90 afte rewards, to add a Title Mulkatd to every ld 
ſequent draught. Others are id of Horſe-radiſh in a ſtrong in- 


x falion, of. which a ſpoonful i 18 given in warm water. In my opinion 


the Muſtard is preferable; for the Horſe-radiſh, as very volatile, 
loſes its virtue, when kept, and, even in infuſion, is liable to the 
ſame it inconvenience, except. that is performed i in very cloſe veſſels; 


nor When the infuſion is obtained, can it produce the effects pro- 


poſed without large and nauſeous draughts frequently repeated. 


: If the emetic virtue of theſe ſubſtances does not take place, they 


are carried into the inteſtines, which they ſtimulate, and promote 


the evacuation by ſtool, In order to obtain the purgative effect, the 
ſeed is given entire; 7. e. in the Muſtard, commonly i in the doſe of 


a table ſpoonful. Of the ſame ſeed powdered we could not give 
3j. without vomiting, whereas I have ſeen even two table ſpoon- 
fuls unbruiſed, which is 3j. given without that effect. In this 


manner, Muſtard ſeldom fails to move the belly, and anſwers very 


well for keeping a coſtive habit regular. Its effect in this caſe is 
difficult. to explain. We can only ſuppoſe, that it is not extracted 


in ſufficient quantity in the ſtomach to act as emetic, but is carried 
into the inteſtines, whoſe contents it ſtimulates them to diſcharge, 
in conſequence of i its quantity and ſueceſſive action. Upon the fame 


footing it may go farther into the ſyſtem, before it has exerted any 


Stimulus ſuffieient to throw it out of the body. If given entire in 
ſuch quantity as neither to vomit nor purge, it will enter into the 
blood veſſels, where it is directed to the kidneys, and ſhows diuretic 


powers. All diuretics, by proper management, may be rendered 


diaphoretic. ; Tf the ſurface is kept warm, the medicine goes off by 
the ſkin; if it is cool, an encreafe of urine is effected, and the me- 
dicine 1s deterr 


d to act upon the kidneys. In this manner ſome 
of the Siliquoſe. | have been employed as fudorific, and a M uſtard- 


whey has been given for this purpoſe. Here, as depending on its 
general Stimulus, the warmth of the whey to which it is joined. 


and the diaphoretic regimen, are its effects to be explained. All 


the Subgueſe are ſomewhat of the ſame Kind. 


i 
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5 Io conſequence 1 of their diuretic and Mm powers, and their 
3 the excretion of the acrid parts of our blood, have the 
Siliguaſæ generally, and not improper! Ys 10 the title of Antiſcorbutic, | 
hich every. medicine is ſuppoſed to be, which promotes urine, 
N thout any conſiderable heating quality. The only cure of Scurvy 
is ve throwing in a large quantity of vegetable aliment. As this 
claſs, then, ure uſed in food, as they can be taken in conſiderable quan- 
tity,. and as they are likewiſe proper as medicine, they are, without 
1 doubt, peculiarly adapted to this i intention. As diuretic and diaphoretic, 
it is probably not without reaſon they are called pectoral. Some- 
thing ſeems to be in common with the ſurface of the lungs and the 
ſkin; and Dr. Hales has ſhown, that a deal of what we call 
| ſenſible perſpiration, goes off by that organ. As then the kidneys 
have an intimate connexion with the ſurface of the body, and as 
that again is connected with the lungs, it is probable that medicines 
which ſtimulate the kidneys and ſkin will likewiſe have effect upon 
the lungs, by cauſing ſecretion from their ſurface. Although it is 
. — 1 — 1 ſeem. to hare a power of 9 en Fw 


* 


in Shak one of them 3 is called Herbe aux Chantres. "The eso 
of uſing. them is to make them into a ſyrup, a ſinall quantity of 
which is laid on the tongue, and ſwallowed flowly, by which means 
they come to be applied to the mucous glands of the Trachza, 
"whence we may ſuppoſe. their action extended to the Broncbiæ. 
Theſe virtues I have had confirmed by experience, but have not 
_ confined myſelf to the Eruca or Ery/mum, but have uſed the 
Horſe-radiſh with the ſame advantage. Theſe are the common 
virtues of the order. The particular ſpecies of this order only 
differ in degree of virtue, 7. e. in proportion as they have their acri- 
mony more or leſs in compariſon to the other parts. With regard 
N E to 
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+ _ to their order in point of ſtrength, it does not appear to be properly 

1 determined. by experiment. We ſhall only obſerve, that the 
Muſtard, as a ſeed, the Horſe-radith, as a root, and the Scurvy- 
graſs, as # plant, are Myc vs ſtrongeſt of _ er ue thoſe 


we are e delt acquainted with. 


. The virtue of theſe N (as of Ae ROY ai are not 

„„ | "wrenwpoaiel wtty other qualities, Bitterneſs, Aſtringeney, &c. The 

- __  Sthqueſe have indeed a bitterneſs in common to the whole clafs, from 

1 their peculiar acrimony. Some, however, are ſaid to be aſtringent. 

| The Burſa paftoris has been faid to be fo, but, upon trial, I have 
found little qualities in it. The virtue of the Siliguo/z is not only | 
more in common, but more equally diffuſed over the plant, than in 

any order F know. If there is any diſtinction to be made, I think 

the ſtrongeſt acrimony is lodged in the ſeeds, the next ſtrongeſt in 

the roots, and the weakeſt in the leaves. Hence theſe laſt are the 

' moſt proper Antiſcorbutics,, as they can be thrown in both as a food 

"and: as A medicine, 1 In the greateſt quantity... The virtue of all theſe 

"refides in a very volatile ſubſtance, for it is diffipated in drying. 

When freſh, this volatile principle comes over from the plant, in 

diſtillation with water. Hence it has been ſuppoſed of a ſaline na- 

ture, but more accurate enquiry now ſhews us, that it reſides in an 

eſſential oil of this peculiar property, that, though extremely vola · 

Kh” tile, it is yet ſpecifically heavier than water. It remains (for I have- 
| not tried it) to enquire whether this oil has the ſame volatility when 
ſeparate, as in the plant. It muſt not only be ſtopped with com-- 

mon ſtoppers, but kept with water under ground. It may be a 

„ ſubtle ſpiritus rector, a ſmaller portion of the oil that is thus diſpoſed 

to fly off. With this acrid, volatile, eſſential oil, theſe plants ſhew / 

they alſo contain an expreſſed oil, which is not only a curious fact 

in chemiſtry, but alſo in the anatomy of the plant, and which we- 
ſhould. not have expected à priori. Theſe two oils are lodged in 

different parts of the ſeed, otherwiſe, on expreſſion, a part of the 

eſſential oil would always come away with the expreſſed. 
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As to the exhibition of theſe ſubſtances; they always ought to be 
given in ſubſtance entire, eſpecially in the Scurvy, in order that we 
may give a vegetable aliment along with our medicine, without 
which the Scurvy cannot be cured. The eſſential oil of the plant, 
though diuretic, Gc. would not anſwer,” unleſs alſo the expreſſed. 
oil were joined with it, in the entire ſtate, to aſſiſt in affording the 

aliment we ſpoke of; and I am' perſuaded, that though the eſſon- 
taal oil. were never ſo well extracted and preſerved, it could never 
cure the Scurry. Though this be really the caſe, yet if the eſſen- 
tial oil could be extracted at a moderate expence, or give a ſtrong 
impregnation to ſpirit, it might ſerve for other purpoſes in which 
theſe medicines were recommended, eſpecially in paralytie caſes. 
In the mean time, we know no other preparation but the ſyrup. 
which anſwers not only for hoarſeneſs, but in paralytic caſes, and, as 
* have ſeen, in pectoral. Im making this, we ſhould confine our- 
ſelves to the feeds: and roots. Horſe · radiſh . is the moſt fit of any. 
This is not ſo ſucculent as that it can be extracted. by expreſſion. 
As a very volatile ſubject, it ſhould. be taken freſh,, ſcraped down 
quickly, and let fall into water, to prevent the effects of. air, then 
ſhut up in cloſe veſſels, and ſet in balneo, and, after ſtanding there 
for ſome time, be taken out, and expreſſed upon a ſufficient quantity 
of ſugar, with which it may be again committed to the bath, with 
the ſame precautions, and afterwards corked up in ſmall veſſels, in 
order that, when it is opened, it may be quickly conſumed, and. 
have as little of the bad effects from the air as poſſible. |: 


Oppoſite d is 428 the term. 
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| Though of” 2 very different botanical tribe, 1 have ſet theſe down? 
f immediately after the Siliquoſe, as agreeing with them very much i in 4 
meſdicinal virtues. and chemical qualities. Even in ſenſible qualities 
there is a reſemblance, and one of the Siligugſck is called Alliacia, 
from its alliaceous odour. The Alliaciæ and Siliguoſce agree, too, in 
having their virtue reſiding in a volatile principle, and in having 
that volatile principle reſiding in an elſential oil, which - finks in 
water, . 
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water. The only difference i that the Allaciæ 
a mucilaginous matter, which, when their acrimony is diſſipated 
by boiling, ſhews more of a;natritious, and, if you will, demulcent 
quality. Neither, indeed, is their acrimony ſo volatile, or fo im- 
* mediately active as that of the former claſs, nor ſo extenſive in the 
propagation of their ſtimulus, if they are [equally acrid. Hence 
they are not ſo frequently employed in paralytic caſes; but, bating . 
theſe differences, ebeir diuretie, diaphoretic, and pectoral qua- 
ties, ſtand upon the fame footing as thoſe of the Siligugſcæ. 
There is, too, a farther analogy, that, if exhibited in the ſame 
manner, they are apt to affect the ſtomach with pain and vomiting. 
If intended to be conveyed into the maſs of blood, they ought to 
be erhibited in their entire texture. Thus the cloves of Garlic 
ought to be dipped in oil, and ſwallowed entire; for the common 
Garlic pill will ſeldom prove diuretic. Sometimes, indeed, that pill 
grows pectoral, but never ſo conſiderably: as in the other manner. 
The Syrup of Garlic is the only preparation which is a good one; 
| and proper directions for it may be ſeen. in the London Diſpenſatory. 
2 | | The Garlic, like Muſtard, will act as an external ſtimulus, and, ex- 
2 | cept from its diſagreeable odour, anſwers equally, and may likewiſe 
| be very properly applied to the extremities in low fever. The Gar- 
| lic is not fo liable to ulcerate the part, but is more apt to be abſorbed 
and to extend its effects to diſtant parts. Some ſay, that this is 
pectoral wes 8 1 but I Te” never been able to obſerve 


: | As to any difference in the Alliaciæ, it is only a difference in im- 
pregnation and ſtrength. The Allium, Cepa, and Porrum, are placed 
in the order of their virtues, the Allium, the ſtrongeſt, &c. A pecu- 

EE liar virtue has been attributed to the Porrum, vix. a narcotic quality. 
| This quality, however, is doubtful: I know one or two inſtances 
which ſeem to favour it, but I have alſo known it given in conſider- 


able quantity without that effect. 
Oppoſite toe is inſerted the title, 
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nil qualities, T mean of thoſe here ſet down; for it is not known» 5 
whether we can extend the analogy to other plants or trees of this 


order. The Tarut, e. g. is ſyſpeRted of a poiſonous quality, which 
indeed I hall not determine if it poſſeſſes ; but certainly it muſt be 


granted, it is more acrid than the reſt. All the three of this order 
ſet down, the Fir, the Pine, and the Juniper, poſſeſs that peculiar 


acrimony, W which is called, by Floyer, the Terebinthinate; and in- 
deed their virtue ſeems to depend on a Turpentine. There ſeem to 
be ſome exceptions, but either in medical or chemical qualities there 


is little difference, except in odour. They all afford the ſame effen- 


tial oil as is extracted from Turpentine. It is on this account that I 
have ſet down that ſubſtance, and others which are | ng to dit, under 
| . next title, which ſhould be 25 at tf, viz. i 0 
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Y 4 middle conſiſtence, betwixt oil and reſin. "Theſe are commonly 
8 4 obtained from the Conifere, and all approach to the nature of our 
EET Turpentine. Of Turpentine, and the four Balſams that follow, Iam 
apt to think the virtues very much in common, and nearly the ſame 

in all. All have manifeſtly the power of ſtimulating the inteſtines, 

whether thrown in by injection into the anus, or ſwallowed by the 
mouth: Hence the Peruvian Balſam has been recommended in that 


dry belly-ach, which is called the Colica Piftonum. We know the 


daily aſe of Turpentine in clyſters, and, indeed, in my opinion, it is 
one of the beſt ſubſtances we uſe for that purpoſe. Wherever there 
is an obſtinate, coſtiveneſs, Turpentine anſwers. much better than 
ſaline matters; not that it is 4 ſtronger ſtimulus, but that it is more 
durable, and more certain, remaining longer than the ſalts, which are 
ſoon thrown but, from their ſtimulus. The Turpentine, too, is much 
detter than arrid purgatives, which often increaſs the diſeaſe. This 
i | F effect 


* 


m has been applied to oily or reſinous bolies of 
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effect is not peculiar to the Turp ntine, but alſo exiſts in greater per- 


on the ordinary footing of ſtimulating 


I myſelf date ſeen the bad effects of Stimulants in ſuch is 
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fection in the Bal/am Copaibie. Guiac, too, Has been uſed as a pur- 
gative, and I make; no doubt but the Balſams of Gilead and Tolu 
would act in the ſame manner. All carried farther, ; ſeemingly i into 
the maſs of blood, are diuretic, diaphoretic, and Pectoral, perhaps 
excretions, Which have o 
We obſerve their, diuretic. 


much in common. More eſpecia ly: da 
effects, in ſo far as Ne can perceive, them, paſling « off 1 in ubſtance, 
by the urinary excretion... Turpentine, and the other Balſams, give 


what is called a violet odour to the urine ; ; but ſeveral times have T 


found it the ſame | as that of Tur entine. itſelf. Fuller tells us, that 
Balſam Capaibæ gives 2 bitterneſs to the urine; but on having this, 
tried, I did not find WF, ſuch . but 0 the fame as is given hob 
other Balſams. 
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All theſe . contain 3 Gline, refepiblin ng 8 
ſuch an acid ſubſtance as is got from Benzoine. Such a ſaline 
matter I have ſeen concreted in Turpentine, which ſome have faid 


they extracted by itſelf, and the ſame thing is obſervable in Peruvian 


Balſam. Poſſibly their diuretic virtues may depend upon this Salt, 


and all of them contain an acid of the ſame kind. Conſtantly, by 
Materia Medica writers, have they | been. recommended in the Ne- 
pbritis, but the propriety of the exhibition here is very doubtful ; "as 
theſe caſes are generally attended with an inflammation, which 

would be rendered worſe by Aimuli. Surely if ſand is impacted in 
the fubuli urini eri, or ureters, we muſt uſe antiſpaſmodics and re- 
laxants; for in ſuch caſes the uſe of flimuli would be very danger- 
ous. If it be confirmed, that the Uva Urf, and other aſtringents, 
have ſuch good effects in diſeaſes of the OO. we wy very 
lafely fay with Ovid, 


Parte, puer, flue & fene utere his 


producing inflammation in the neck of the bladder. Theſe Balſams 


Have been A ſuppoſed of a drying power, and recommended 
in 
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guous to them, the uterine. They have alſo been recommended in 
fluor albus. Their effects i in ſuch caſes art confirmed by experi- 
| ence. It is difficult to explain how. they act. They do not act by 

their aſtringency; for they poſſeſs no ſuch property. They are (aid 


plained in wounds, and ulcers. Even in ſuch caſe they do not a& 
from ſuch pretended quality; and although it ſhould be granted 


in the urinary paſſages ; nay, the ſame virtue reſides in the oil, and 
other Stimulants have the ſame effect. I have ſeen Cantharides 


think there is no ſort of doubt, but that our Balſams act in ſuch 
caſes, by bringing an inflammation on the lax veſſels, inducing in 
them contraction and firmneſs, Several accidents tend to illuſtrate 
the ſame theory. I have ſeen perſons cured of an obſtinate gleet by 
long Journeys, and riding poſt, &c. Injections of Calomel I have 
ſeen given in ſuch quantity as to produce an inflammation, which 
it was neceſſary to calm by repeated bleedings, have the ſame good 
conſequence. Corroſive Sublimate I have ſeen produce bloody urine, 
but at the ſame time cure the patient ; and ſomething alſo of the 
fame kind I have ſeen occur from Ba//. Copaibz. All this ought to 
make us cautious in the uſe. of thoſe medicines; as it is very dif- 


degres of it we woul duce, 


As to the pectot irtue of the, Balſams we are ſpeaking of, it 


ſtopped by ſpaſmodic affections, our Balſams may promote that 
excretion by their antiſpaſmodic virtue. Their uſe muſt not be 
promiſcuous. Theſe, and the Balſams of Sulphur, were formerly 
employed i in all diſeaſes of the-breaſt, and even in ulceration of the 


265 
in gleets; and as they affect the urinary paſſages, in What is conti- | 
to have an agglutinant quality, and from this is their operation ex- 


they did, yet we can never ſuppoſe they act in the ſame manner 


cure both the fluor albus and gleet, and nothing but its very acrid 
qualities, and the uncertainty of its action upon different people, 
hinders, in ſuch caſes, its more frequent uſe. From this view, 1 


ficult to meaſure the inflammation, and proportion the doſe to what 


muſt be admitted on the ſame footing as that of other Stimulants. 
In ſome aſthmas without fever, where the excretion of mucus is 


M m 1 lungs, : 


revoke oN THE 


1 2 but as producing that inflammation, what; is in "tes a caſe ſo 
e they are now in fuch' intention properly laid aſide. Fl 
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With regard to the diaphoretic wi, they have it in fo far as 
| they are diuretic ; but though they are diaphoretic by ſtimulating 
the excretions, yet they alſo ſeem to be ſo by acting on the ſtomach. 
1 have ſeen Guaiacum exert this property before it entered the in- 
teſtines ; and Oil of T urpentine before exerting its diuretic quality, 
which, however, afterwards it did. The diaphoretic virtue of theſe 
Balſams ſeems the foundation of their uſe in the Sciatica, i in which 
_ diſeaſe Pitcairn gave Oil of Turpentine, in doſes of * Ziv, or zij. 
with ſucceſs. For my part, I never could come up to this doſe; 
from the heat and uneaſineſs produced i in the ſtomach. Sometimes, 
however, eben in the ſmall doſes in which I could exhibit it, I have 
ſeen good effects in Lumbagos and Sciaticas ; but as often have I given 
it without any relief, . and have ſometimes ſeen inflammation occa- 
ſioned by it. On the fame footing is the uſe of Guaiacum in the 
Rheumatiſm, in which it is ſuppoſed ſpecific. In the Angina, where 
there is no inflammation, it may be uſeful by promoting the diapho- 
reſis; but in the caſe of inflammation, it always does harm, and I 
have often in ſuch caſes ſeen the effects of it very difficult to remove. 
In ſeveral chronic rheumatiſms it is uſeful. In gouty caſes, in fo 
far as it ſtimulates the ſtomach, it may be uſeful ; as every medicine 
in that diſeaſe will, which ſtimulates only to. that degree, as to 
ſtrengthen. Guaiac, too, is ſaid to prevent the Gout in the extre- 
mities. How far that ought to be done by this, or any other me- 


dicine, ſhall afterwards be mentioned. 


% 


Theſe are the common virtues of our Balſams. They have vir- 
tues depending on their eſſential oil, which, perhaps, in proportion 
to the quantity they contain of that, they will exert more power- 
fully. erin the Oy bh cried has much more oil i in its compoſi- 
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| tion, and is more powerful than the Turpentine: The others in 


this reſpect are not examined. Odour, too, may be ſuppoſed to vary . 


the virtues of theſe Balſams; but a very great odour may reſide in 
a very ſmall quantity of matter. Whatever, then, may be ſaid of 


the Bal Gileadenſe in the eaſtern countries, I do not know, as upon 


proper trial I have not examined its virtues ; but, 2 priori, I ſhould 


expect little from it. I ſhould much preg prefer ou which” are 


{3 ; 


cheaper, and Jelp apt to be alben 


All theſe Balſams are apt to ſtay hn open 5 anten kts 1 1 


have known Turpentine continue there for ſeveral days in ſome 


eaſes, with troubleſome ſymptoms. In whatever manner they are 


divided, whether by yolk of egg, or mote elegantly by mucilage, 


they are ſoon collected, and reſiſt the power of the ſtomach. Hence 


I imagine, we ſhould get a better medicine by applying Hoibierios 
menſtrua to Fir- tops, &c. than by giving the Balfams themſelves. 
Of Fir, the Leaves and Tops may be employed, and Berries of 
the Juniper are in common uſe. Whether we obtain a" ſufficient 
impregnation, I ſhall not determine; but certain it is, that 1 have 
ſeen Juniper tea cure gleets, equally well as the Ba. Copaide. 
- Theſe grow in greateſt perfection in the warm climates; and in 
Holland, where they are much uſed, they get them ftom Raly. 
If ſuch could be got, they would certainly anſwer.” Geofftoy relates 
that they. produce bloody urine, which 'gives's caution in their ex- 


hibition even in their mildeſt ſtate; Hoffman gives a great character 
to the reſiduum, remaining after the infuſion of Juniper Berries, for 


ſtrengthening the tone of the viſcera, and of the ſtomach ing par- 
ticular. He ſpeaks of it as aſtringent. I have, on trial, neither 


found the aſtringency, nor the effects he mentions. 90 ſubſtance 
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of Liquid Storax Lam uncertain what to fay. Whether there be ſuch 
a vegetable exſudation as this is faid-to be, I am doubtful. Certainly 
what we have in the ſhops under this title, is an artificial ſubſtance ; 
and Hoffman relates his knowing a man in Berlin, who manufac- 
tured it in conſiderable quantity. Its ſenſible qualities give us no 
reaſon to make pay preference of it to- the others. = 


* 


With regard to the Myrrb, it has been of long and frequent Y 
but. by no means are its peculiar virtues aſcertained. 'It has been 
commonly, but improperly joined with the fœtid gums ; for it dif- 
fers from them in its ſenſible qualities. In its taſte it is reſinous, 
and of an oily nature; it comes nearer to our Balſams, and it is 
on this account that I have placed it among them. It is acrid in 
the prime vie, ſtimulates the inteſtines, and, as joined to Aloes, 
may increaſe its purgative virtue. I was preſent at ſome experi- 
ments intended to aſcertam the virtues of this medicine. In the 
doſe of 3ſs. it heated the ſtomach, produced ſweat, and agreed 


with the Balſams in affecting the urinary paſſages. As commonly 


joined with the fœtid gums, it has been ſuppoſed to promote the 
menſtrual flux; but this virtue is only in common to it with other 
Stimulants. It does not, as the Aloes, Ec. act by e the blood: 
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Although I have uſed this common term, it is not from any : re- 
lation. It is ſometimes very difficult to ſay to what claſs medicines 
are to be determined. I have ſet theſe ow: NR as TE 
uſed in the ſame nee. ww 
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This wood. ata contains in its ſubſtance all the virtues of 
tha Gum, but then this cannot be extracted from it, but by a ſpi- 


rituous menſtruum. Its ſhare in the Tin#. Sennæ compeſita is re- 
commended by Dr. Lewis as a conſiderable improvement to that 
medicine. He ſays, that 3ij. of Senna, infuſed in Zviij. of De- 
coction of Guaiacum, will work as briſkly : as ziijz in plain water. 
The fact is certainly true, but it is owing merely to the largeneſs 
of the menſtruum; and I have known two pounds of Decoction of 
Guaiacum given without purgative quality. 1 ſay it is owing. merely. 
to the largeneſs of the menſtruum, For zij. of Senna, infuſed in 
Fviij. of water, will have equal effect with 3 iij. in Ziv. The De- 
coction of the Woods is a medicine: of little efficacy, and, I ima-- 
gine, wholly inſignificant. The virtues of the Woods reſide in an 
eſſential oil, which cannot be extracted with little boiling, or a 

| ſmall quantity of menſtruum. If the coction and the — „ 
are increaſed, the eſſential oil is diſſipated as much as the quantity 
extracted is enlarged. In ſhort, during a practice of thirty years, . 
I have never ſeen one cure performed by it, ſo that it does not matter 
whether we allow the impregnation or not. It has been reckoned 
ſpecific in venereal caſes, but it is only efficacious in theſe in ſo far 
as joined with a ſweating and emaciating courſe ; by which means 
the fluids are changed, eſpecially that in which Bocrhaave ſuppoſes . 
the venereal poiſon to reſide, the oil of the body. Although I do 
not entirely agree with Dr. Boerhaave in this notion, yet I am con- 
vinced that the emaciating courſe is what in this caſe has the ſole 
effect, and the Decoctum Bardana will anſwer equally well with that. 
of Guaiacum. 
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This is commonly joined with the Guaiacum; and i is, for that: 


reaſon, placed here, though a ſubſtance. of very different ſenſible 
qualities, and inſtead of a thin eſſential oil, affords one of the greateſt. 
| Ns gravity we know. 


As differing, then, in its ſenſible qua- 


lities, 5 
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1 imagine it is with ſome reaſon that it is now bani 
tice. But let me obſerve, however, that it is of the fame. genus 
with the Sarſaparilla, which has little ſenſible qualities; ſo that 
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Allet, and likewiſe in claſs; we 81 A it a 9 ak. 
With regard to its uſe, we make this obſervation, that wherever we 
loſe fight. of Stimulants promoting a certain eyacugtion,” we muſt be 
very doubtful, as to their effects ; nay, ftimulating the. ſyſtem. in ge- 
neral may haye very bad conſequences. There is no doubt of Subs 
Kaltes e 2 por and to this I jon its virtue. 
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ſubſtance of Uicele uſe, and |properly or nee in preſet DING. 


The es ſubſtances Which" ant” next to the Woods, have no 


proper relation or affinity with them; but becauſe they have 
been employed likewiſe 3 1 venereal caſes, . are ſet . Yon 
| with _ 
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"This 8 880 had ſome reputation in venereal [caſes 3 but _— LT have 
hardly ever ſeen it in our ſhops poſſeſſed of any ſenſible qualities, 
h E from prac- 
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This has little ſenſible qualities, and any that it r are not ob- 
tained but by long coction; ſo that upon the ordinary method of 
reaſoning, it ought to be thrown out of practice. About twenty 
years ago it was reckoned inſignificant, but lately the Phyſician at 
Lifbon having « done great ſervice in venereal caſes,. by what is called 


_ the Liſboa Diet-drink, many conjectures were about its 5 compoſition, 
. and, 
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it attiong other things, it was ſuppoſed to be no a 3 a de- 


coction of Sarſaparilla, and this came again into practice under the 
: teputation of curing venereal caſes, in which Mercury failed. For- 
dyce, in the London Medical Eflays, gives us ſeveral caſes, in which 
Sarſaparilla was of conſiderable ſervice, Whatever, then, we may 
object to the difficulty of finding an explanation for thoſe virtues, to 
its want of ſenſible qualities, Sc. yet the caſes mentioned make me 
ſee” foundation for the uſe of Sarſaparilla in practice. Fordyce con- 
deſcends upon particular times of the diſeaſe. None of the caſes, in 
which Sarſaparilla cured, were recently venereal : It ſeemed neceſ- 


fary that Mercury ſhould have preceded its exhibition, and that in 


conſiderable quantity; ſo that its uſe ſeemed preferably confined to 
| ſuch caſes as Mercury had failed in. We in this country know no 


proper Lues, and I have ſeen no caſe in which: Mercury failed; but 


certainly there may be ſuch, ariſing either from miſmanagement, and. 
perhaps the bad effects of the Mercury, or perhaps the inveteracy of 
the diſeaſe itſelf. Whatever is in this, Sarſaparilla is chiefly directed 


in pains of the bones, from. ſuch circumſtances either ariſing from. 


cold, &c. yet ſurely. venereal. This I would take as a teſt of the 


efficacy of the Sarſaparilla, that in ſuch pains where the patient had 


not ſtept for a conſiderable time, the exhibition procured eaſe and 
reſt. If in ſuch caſes, after ſuch teſtimony as has been given, it fails, 
I would alledge, it was from the badneſs of the Sarſaparilla, or the: 


inaccuracy in preparing it. I think that the firſt caſe is very com- 


mon, for I have never ſeen it with any ſenſible qualities; and in one 
caſe where it had, they were different from thoſe aſeribed to it by 
Materia Medica writers. I forgot to mention, that Sarſaparilla was 


recommended in cutaneous diſeaſes from a venereal cauſe. A very | 


ſtrong impregnation and decoction of this plant is neceſſary. 


It becomes ſooner acid than any impregnation any other dry root. 


affords. 


CONTRAYERVA 


- Comes. from a plant of ſome, though not conſiderable acrimony, 
with little, but peculiar odour. It may therefore be, as is ſuppoſed, 
diapho- 
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diaphoretic, or, as Materia Medica writers call it, FP t 
is uſed in malignant, low, nervous Fevers, to ſupport the v vibe. 
and promote ſweat. With regard to the uſe of acrid medicines in 
Fevers, I find it very difficult to know when they ſhould be employ- 
ed, nor can we do fo till we have got a farther light into the theory 
of fevers. With regard to thoſe who conſider Fever merely as an 
encreaſed motion of the fluids, I cannot think when we ſhould uſe 
them, except we alſo take in ſomething, that during the whole is 


- continually weakening the nervous power. I uſed to ſolve this diffi- 


culty, by alledging, that the medicines we employed were not really 
Stimulants, but Antiſpaſmodics. Moſt of them are fo, but there 


may be caſes where fimple Stimulants are uſeful ; but of this after- 


wards in a more proper place. At any rate I imagine, that from the 


- manner and quantity, (viz. three grains,) in which we exhibit Con- 


trayerva, that it is only a part of our rotin, and poſſeſſes no virtue 


.at all. Of late Dr. Pringle has introduced a new conſideration in 
Fevers, the exhibition of Antiſeptics. I will not deny that theſe 


may do good, but in the quantity we exhibit _ {Contrayerva, 
. K ) their effect i is s extremely doubtful, | | 


The e we have been now en of were claſſed accord- 
ing to the botanical analogy, and, properly ſpeaking, were intro- 
duced. by the Coniferæ. We now come to medicines claſſed from 


the analogy of _ ſenſible qualities. 1 to 5 is N the 


title, 
ARO M AT ICA FRAGRAN TIORA. 
guch medicines are termed aromatic, as join with a pungent acrid 
taſte a fragrant odour of the agreeable kind. They all abound in an 
eſſential oil, which in the proper aromatics is ſpecifically heavier than 
water, and are generally natives of the Torrid Zone. The whole of 
our liſt do not exactly agree in theſe characters, but are ſome of them 
ſet down for the ſameneſs of their eſſential oil, &. They are diſ- 
tributed into fa Meiculi. The firſt fix are beſt entitled to the appella- 


tion in every view. All of them have qualities my" much in com- 
mon; 


1 1 * 5 | 
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petite; in a ſtronger degree take off ſpaſms in the 
jjntaining the ſtronger action of the ſtomach ;" 


man +Þghey.imulate the Romach, aſſiſt digeſtion, and increaſe ap- 


ine vie, by 
ake off ſpaſms 


N * 


 arifing from vegetable aliment, and, in general, except in inflamma- 
tory Galen. ore ace in un Pee altectivns of ee 


canal. However, they ſeem rather appropriated for relieving thoſe 
* ISS | "873 \ PA: % ww F 5 ag 14 2 9 13 1.4 # 43 nn PT . N © Zig? 8 5 

ſpaſms, when they occur, than to obviate them. Nothing is more 

common than to give aromatics with purgatives, which are liable to 


produ ce ſpaſms ;. but in obtaining the pretended effe& of their ob- 
viating ſuch, I have been frequently diſappointed, On other occa- 


ſions, Aromatics are uſed in all cold diſeaſes. of the head and by | 
in all Janguors of the ſyſtem, and, in ſhort, for all the purpoſes of 


Stimulants,, All of them are of an inflammatory nature, having 
their virtue depending on an eſſential oil, and apt to inflame the 
part to which they are applied. Thoſe Aromatics are moſt fo which 
have this ail in greateſt quantity, and of the molt acrid kind. 


LOI III v! 8 AY 8 1 es EX POTS «44 Sooke tf 4 
They have been employed in the caſe of Intermittent Fevers, in - 


order to obviate the return of the fit, but by this practice we are 

always liable to change an Intermittent into a Continued Feyer. 
Many Intermittents are of an inflammatory nature, eſpecially thoſe 
of che ſpring ſeaſon; and in theſe eſpecially would aromatics be im- 
proper. Theſe are the virtues of Aromatics in general, and are 
applicable to each. e a 


Though diſtributed into gſciculi, I do not well know how to di- 
ſtinguiſh them. The firſt fix are the moſt proper Aromatics, moſt 
agreeable, and moſt uſed in food. The Canella alba, Cortex Wins 
teranus, and Ginger, are of inferior degree of fragrancy, but ſtill are 
entitled to be ranked with the others. The Pepper and Capficum 


have little odour, but moſt poignancy of taſte, and are the moſt | 


powerful; which is an evidence of the ſwall efficacy of odour in 


giving virtue; and from the want of odour they are more recom- 
mended in food in certain circumſtances, The eſſential oil extracted 


their ſubſtance; which ſhows, we ſhould 


from theſe, is milder th 


Nv. not 
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Pe 0 we have extracted all the virtues, where we ere 
extracted the eſſential dil, for often that i is ſo heavy as not to riſe. 


| : | Alcohol, i in ſuch caſes, affords the beſt i impregnation. Pepper, like 


Muſtard, can be taken in ſix times "the quantity when whole as in 


Dn No without producing the ſame heat. In Intermittents, where 


r is commended, this is the proper method of exhibition; 
by his means the ſtomach cannot extract fuch a : conſiderable | 


* Thenext three have. not an 1 odour of "the Fagraai kind, and there- 


| 1 are not uſed, in food. They have no other virtues but thoſe of 
» the foregoing,” and might be ſafeiy rejected, were it not to afford that 


v which i 4 foretimes required to adapt Stimulants to particular | 


; * - F 
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;'Thentit 4 Gaga OO to be een foul this daß; 


Py 95 bee poſſeſſed of an acrid taſte, they have A oor og jv 178 55 
pf and may be of different virtues. 8 


E 7 1 : v as 6 34 ' " «4 2 5 
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| Galangals were NE day when we were in ths" ale of i 1 


—_— every other medicine. It is neither agteeable in odour 


„ 


nor taſte, and is the weakeſt of the claſs, B e nom 1 gel 
5 Pay .— 5 


8 * % 


; Sy has a penetrating odour, like that of CET, and is 
Gid to afford 2 concrete of much the fame nature, and therefore 


probably has e virtues, which, However, * : are not get 
aſcertained. | | 


Serpentoria Virginians. This contains an acrid effential oil, and 


therefore i is poſſeſſed of the virtues of the Aromatics. Its odour ap- 


proaches nearly to that of Valerian. Fertige. it is too frequently 
Preſcribed in the. Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. Surely as an Aromatic 
it is leſs agreeable than many of the others. It is ſuppoſed of pe- 


culiar virtues. It is almoſt the only Aromatic we uſe in continual 


Fevers, 


BP 89. 


Fevers, 5 hos ſeen. it of good effect i in low nervous Fevers, raiſing 
the pulſe, diminiſhing its frequency, and bringing the Fever to a 


happy iffue. It is certainly preferable to the Contrayerwa. We call 
thoſe Feyers low and nervous, in which there! is always a languor of 


the i. vite, and of the nervous power. When this proceeds to a 
higher degree, and is accompanied with putrefaction, we call the 
Fever malignant. : In the laſt caſe, in the malighant Fevers, the Ser- 
pentaria is often evidently uſeful, and in the beginning of nervous 
Fevers; where there is no manifeſt putrefaction, it is often of per- 
nicious conſequence. Dr. Pringle has been very attentive to malig- 
nant Fevets, and deſerves great praiſe for his obſervations on them, 
though ſometimes he is apt to ſuppoſe their exiſtence oftner than it 
really is. From his notion of antiſeptics he he was led to exhibit the 


Sen pentaria. But he himſelf gives us 4 caution; though prejudiced 


in its favour, viz. that he was now obli ged to' Pow i his doſe, 


from the heating effects of this hee.” Theſe heating effects are 


not ſometimes to be meaſured by the temperature of the {kin, but 
the frequency of the pulſe. * Though I have often ſeen good effects 


from this medicine, yet, as they are always very doubtful, as malig- | 


nancy ſeldom occurs here, and as T can obtain its good effects from 
medicines of 4 leſs inflammatory nature, and which I can exhibit with 


$143: 


1 fafety, 1 1 have now. laid it entirely af de ee e er . 


* 5 * by 
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of the five next gv. the Malobathrum and the two „ Nardi 


are now entirely neglected. The others manifeſtly contain ſome- 


what of aromatic virtue, but ſo weakly, that they have neither de- 


ſerved nor obtained reputation. "Thoſe of them whoſe flowers we 
uſe, always loſe their virtue before they come here. Nay, even thoſe 


which ate reared in this country, the Bay {fomits,” e. 5 and che 
; have no peculiar virtue. fs bs 


1 


Lilium Gn. This is an daes of dd Müsanbg a 


ſubſtance into medicine improperly. Though agreeable and fra- 


grant, yet it is an acrid, even poiſonous ſubſtance, and, as sharing no 
virtues * on its odour, carefully to be avoided.” * 


N . 
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; . This, like dice aca which "FAS come Line com- 

mon uſe, has had great virtues aſcribed i to it, eſpecially in the coun- 

tries where it i in common ule. It is a mild Aromatie, and, to 
'thoſe' who require ſuch amuſement, a ſafe maſticatory. It may be 

of uſe, but the weakneſs of its ſenſible qualities give it no founda- 

tion for a place in medicine. The engaging virtue of 4 powerful 

D and a hrodiſiac has been attributed to it, but on the moſt 

lender, ook in ed, e fale foundation. ee ped 


e 4% * <, 
a F-FARY * 


po” oy ; „ In this country, ey "indeed CR oy is "MY 
known. 28 4 medicine, but much uſed in Germany, and other 
countries. Its hiſtory is related by Geoffroy, and tranſcribed. by 
Dr. Lewis, neither fully, „ nor accurately. In Germany | its reputa- 
tion i is fallen of late, and its virtues are diſputed. This with me, 
as with many others, has prevented. any trials with regard to it. 
It belongs to a {et of plants, which contain an acrid and ſomewhat 
of a poiſonous nature. Its oil is very inflammatory, and as ſo irri- 
tating and heating the ſyſtem, and promoting ſweat, In ſome 


| ales it may be uleful; in 8 8 e. g. in which the Germans 


recommend it. It has ſomewhat of a narcotic power, and as a barl 
manifeſtly aſtringent. G. Alpinus employed it in malignant Feyers. 


Juncker ſays that it does not anſwer in preſent pradtice ; but that may 


often happen, from our not knowing the caſes to which it is appro- 
priated. Juncker and Stahl recommend it in Intermittents, but 
there it is by no means equal to Peruvian Bark, which bl. 
from his ſyſtem, avoided. From its aſtringent and narcotie 
lities, it might have been uſeful in thoſe caſes, in which the French 
Fhyſicians employed it, and its other ſenſſble qualities will explain 
its uſe in other caſes. Stahl recommends it in Peripneumony, and 
Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. He excepts the 1 W makes me 
very doubtful about its uſe in the other caſes. | | 


Apalarbur and Rhodium. Had I intended to cell out my Letures, 


1 might have ſpoken of the various appellations of Aſpalathus, &c. 


but on ſuch — 1 have n new to ſay. I avoid ale 
leſs: 


MAT EAI A MEDICA. 


Ie ak unintereſting. ſubjects. They have a fragrant, agrecable 

| odour, on which no virtues ſeem to depend, and the only one at- 

tributed to theſe woods is that of cordial. They ſeem, then, to be 

very properly neglected, and more to bo IE 12 the 1 
than the Phyſician. n 


The three following Guin a not b have 38 ranked with ay 
we know, except with the gpl —__ eder gn 8 e 
1 n to bo akin. 5 ö 


* . 75 


1 and . are N Pte Mining ut a Giline ſub- 
| tance, of the acid kind, in a dry: form, under the name of flowers. 
Theſe volatile faline acids are certainly found in the Balſams, and 
no where elſe that I know. The Balſam of Peru is ſaid to give 
out ſuch in conſiderable quantity, and I myſelf have ſeen it concreted 
in turpentine. This ſaline ſubſtance in our Gums, is joined with a 
reſinous matter of remarkable acrimony. To both the Flowers 
and Gum have been attributed the ſame virtues, which makes me, 
indeed. very uncertain about them, as it is what I cannot poſſibly 
imagine. They are ſaid to be pectoral. T have ſeen them exhi- 
bited without ſhewing any antiſpaſmodic power, or promoting ex- 
pectoration. In general, we ought to be very cautious in exhibiting. 
ſtimulant Pectorals. Being not employed in preſent practice, though 
not a proof of poſſeſſing, may yet be one of our knowing no, yir- 
tues in the Storax or Benzoin. Although they had virtues, they 
could ſcarcely appear in the doſe employed. The maximum of 
Materia Medica writers is ten grains. I have ſeen them given in 
twice 3 * without any effect at all. | 


DN cannot fay that eee is abs very gels 8 the 
two foregoing. It is employed in plaiſters, and, with the We warm 
Gums, may have its ſhare in ſtimulating. | - TOR 
We now come to a ſet of Medicines, whoſe titles ſtand oppo- 
ſite to i, which are very commonly employed, but whoſe effects on 
the ſyſtem are * difficult to explain. 
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This term is iv tobe ts as V c and toning 3 | 
4 „ e part of the Materia Medica, The Amara, however, are 
= „„ ſeldom fiimple, but combined with other qualities, as ſtypticity, geri- 
1 mony, aroma, Fc. When I ſpeak of Bitter, I mean pure and ſim- 
| ple Bitter, as that occurring in Gentian, Bile, Sc. In my liſt, T have 

not exactly confined” myſelf to this; but conſidered as bitter thoſe 
' medicines in which that quality is chiefly prevalent. With regard 
to al theſe plants a" certain degree of ſtimulus is to be perceived in 
= Wem ;Jeperiing on an eſſential oil, in greater or ſmaller quantity, 
> _ aitinQtion to the Bitter. But this eſſential oil, as ſome have 
I, "44 not chat part in which the Bitterneſs*relides; for on 
drawing dior! off; the Bitterneſs remains in its full force only more 
pure. It muſt be confeſſed, however, that in ſome particulars the 
: Bitterneſs does ſeem to reſide in the eſſential oil. More or leſs 
of Stypticity is commonly joined with Bitterneſs, and cannot be ſepa- | 
rated from it, though diſcoverable by ſtriking black with a ſolution 
of Green Vitriol. It is commonly faid, that Bitters give more fixed 
alkali than other plants, and from a variety of trials I believe the 
fact to be true. What is to be inferred from this is very uncertain. 
The chemiſts imagine they contain this, in the mixt, in the ſame 
tate; but in this they are miſtaken ; and though Bitters check fer- 
mentation, it is very far from being in the lathe manner as an alkali, 
which acts * . an 1 N 


is 
The common VIRTUES of BiTTERS: are theſe: 


All are more or leſs Rimulating and ſtrengthening, hence are ſuppoſed 
to promote appetite, and aſſiſt digeſtion. In the Stomach they check 
fermentations of all kinds, on the one hand preventing a noxious acid, 
and on the other reſiſting putrefaction. It is very probable, that 
their aſſiſting digeſtion depends as much on this reſiſting putrefac- 
tion, as on their ſtimulant quality; for many ſubſtances which con- 
tain more ſtimulus, are without that: effect. Many Bitters excite 

_ Yomiting, 


. 
BB 
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75 voniiting, but without any emetic power, as has been ſuppoſed. 
Univerſally they are nauſeous; and, when taken in warm water, 
expede, rather than promote vomiting. The proof is this, that if a 
flight impregnation be equally "nauſeous, it will be as effectual as a 

ſtrong one; and that given in powder, ſo as to Ek ee | 
out being taſted, they Hays 00 ON RO RIY” e 7 


6 _ 11 their ſtimulant virtue is detter Sad "Their 
taſte reſembles the bile of animals, and ſeemingly” in the ſume 
| 1 that does, they feem to promote the periſtaltic motion. 
ing Chamzmile for the curing Intermittents, I have given it in 
—_ © of 3j. without any proper purgative quality; though I muſt 
con; in ſuch quantity it commonly moves the belly. In the inteſtines 
we muſt mention their anthelmintic quality. All animals ſeem to 


ſhew an averſion to the Bitters, and there are inſtances of inſects 


avoiding their odour, which poſſibly may be the caſe with worms; 
and undoubtedly if theſe creatures ſwallow them they may be de- 


ſtroyed, as Bitters are poſſeſſed gt a poiſonous quality. But. we now 


125 that anthelmintic bitters are of very little efficaey, and Phy- 
flcians ſuppoſe they act by ſtrengthening the tone of the inteſtines, 
and ſhaking off the mucus, in which the eggs of the an are con- 
1 e n cannot be ene HEE | 

; une 

"The the maſs of Blood. 1 have Gen Bitters e off 55 urine, in 
ſome caſes giving colour and ſmell to it, and at leaſt changing its 
condition. Bitters have been recommended in the Jaundice. The 
virtues, as we have formerly ſaid of all medicines recommended in 
this diſeaſe, are much to be ſuſpected. I muſt now own, that 
after the uſe of Bitters, when the urine flowed yellow, its eonſiſtence 
and condition was changed. As promoting urine, they have been 
uſed in Dropfies. By themſelves, their effects here are not very re- 
markable, but are promoted by union with alkaline ſalts. Theſe 
two medicines ſeem mutually to increaſe each other's powers. Bit - 
ters are ſaid to be diaphoretic and ſudorific ; and actually, 1n large 
* and under proper regimen, they will excite ſweat as on as 


any: 


. 
oh 
f 
[ 
B 
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| * Bark. 
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pai F'know.: Whether this virtue is to be . to 


| hey res" ke on the fin;; or on the ſtomach, is dubious,, From = 


ſaddennefs of their effect, the latter is the more probable caſe, 
conſequence of their diaphoretic virtue, they are ebe e a 


alexipharmics in Fevers, in which caſes they may be given with 


more ſafety than the Stimulants formerly mentioned, or the. Ser- 


pentaria. In conſequence of their alexipharmic virtue, they have 


been ſuppoſed Deobſtruents in the whole of the ſyſtem, and uſed 


in cheumatic affections. They have been ſuppoſed, too, as Stimu- 
_ lants, to promote the hamorrhoidal flux, and that of the menſes, 


Aloes has been alledged as an inſtance of Bitters promoting thoſe 
fluxes, but in that the Bitter is joined with a ſubtile purgative 


quality; in hemorrboidal caſes, in great quantity, they may be of 
ſome-ſerviee; in the ordinary quantity we employ them for the 


menſes, they are of none. As ſtrengthening the ſyſtem, they have 


been uſed in the cure of Intermittents. They certainly will cure ; 


but, after 1 _ T wo Tound; Mon not t near ſo e as 


They have alſo been a in continued 8 but the | 
particular caſes in which they are proper, are difficult to deter- 
mine. They have been ſuppoſed to remove obſtructions in the 
abdominal viſcera, and have been called Hepatics and Splenetics. 


Their ſpecific property I cannot conceive. They may be uſeful 


in Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, as in thoſe of* the other 
abdominal viſcera, and therefore may be employed in cachectical 


caſes. In ſcrophulous caſes, if the Peruvian Bark be found of ad- 


vantage, we may infer the analogy to other Bitters. Bitters have 
nw Pon to cure the Gears and i in one ſhape they really do ſo. 


| Not long ago, in England, the Duke of Portland's Powder” indo 


into great reputation. It is compoſed of the Ariſtolocbia, and four 
other Bitters; for I conſider the Arifolochia as a Bitter; though 
from its fextid odour it be transferred to another claſs. This 


ae. in the Duke of Portland himſelf, and in many others who 
_ uſed 


MAT E RIA MEDIA 


uſed I prevented, the painful return H the Gout: i in Inflammation 
of the extremities, and thus ſeemed i to. cure the, diſeaſe; but- almoſt 


always with a conſiderable change in the ſyſtem, and pernicious 


_ conſequences. I may venture to ſay; that ninety of an hundred, 


who have taken this remedy, in a year or two after have been 


carried off by apoplexy, Sc. ot ſome other mortal diſeaſe. In 
Scotland only twelve or fourteen: perſons; have taken this powder, 


and all have done it with the conſequences I mention. The courſe. 


of the medicine muſt be continued for two years to produce the 
cute propoſed. Many have not had patience to go threugh this 
courſe, and thetefore with them the medicine has neither had the 
effect of curing the Gout, nor of bringing on any othet diſeaſe. All 
this I mention from my own knowledge. For the hiſtory, Ac. of 


this medicine, you may look into a paper of Dr. Clephane, in he 


London Eſſays, where he ſhews us it has been mentioned by every 
practical Phyſician, ſince the time of Galen. Some alterations, at 


different times, haye been made i in the preſcription z but ſuch as 
allow it always to be conſidered as a bitter medicine. At the ſame 


time that Authors recommend it, they have always ſubjoined a 


caution: as to its uſe. Upon its reputation in England, trial Was 


made of it; and Gaubius gives teſtimony of its having the ſame 
effects we have ſaid. | Such is the ſtate of the facts with regard to 


this uſe of Bitters. How they act in either caſe, wre ſhall not take 
upon us abſolutely to determine. This may throw ſome light upon 
any method, which may be taken to explain it. We have ſaid that 


Stimulants deſtroy vin tone of the ſtomach. Boerhaave, in a work, 

which, as ſpurious, ſhould not quote, were I not certain of the 
fact alledged, in his Prælections on the Materia Medica, tells us, that 
Ariſtolochia deſtroys the tone of the ſtomach, ſmooths the inner ſide 
of the ſtomach, and takes off its villous coat. From all this we: ſee 
how ſparing ought: to be the uſe of Bitters in ſtomach complaints. 
But as the Gout ſeems to be ſent to the extremities, by the tone: of 
the ſtomach, we in ſome meaſure conceive how Bitters act in pre- 
venting the appearance in the extremities, Whether it ! is from the 
| 00 ien © arthritic 


— 
: 


% 
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arthritic effort, if 1 may fo ſpeak, 2285 the diſeaſe} Is thrown upon 


the brain, I ſhalt not determine. 8 


Having mentioned the arthtitic, v "ſhall "x PE of ho | 
antinephritic virtues imputed to Bitters, where they are ſuppoſed: to 
act as diuretics. / As this effect of being diuretic is not confiderable, 
and as they are not ſuppoſed to change the figure, &c. of the ſtonos 
in the kidneys, from: analogy we may infer, that: their action is 
much in the fame way with fome medicines mentioned for the 
ſtone. There is a ſimilatit between arthritic and nephritic; caſes. 
It is ommenly ſuppoſed that the 'nephritic fit is owing: to the fize, 
weight, roughneſs, c. of the ſtone in the kidneys. When a. 


perſon is ſeized with the Gout, he is relieved from the ſymptoms 
enſuing from ſuch ſuppoſed cauſes; though how an inflammation 
aan take off the ſize, Gc. of a ſtone in the kidneys, is to me im- 


poſſible to imagine. Me muſt then ſuppoſe, that the affection of the 
kidneys is the cauſe of concretion of the ſtone, and not the latter 


of the former; in the ſame manner as Gout cauſes oontretions of | 


chalk, ſo the-Gout, from taking off this affection of the kidneys, 
relieves the ſymptoms conſequent upon it. This will be underſtood 
from what we have ſaid on the U UH. I cannot help mention» 
ing a remarkable inſtance, where the ſtone in the kidneys remained, 


and yet the patient was relieved from nephritic complaints by che 


attack: of a gouty paroxyſm. A Gentleman, from nephritin com- 

plaints was ſeized with: exceſſive Sung —— 
and ulcers in the whole track of the urinary paſſages, hectie par- 
oxyſms, Ce. inſomuch that it was thought his caſe was deſperate, 
when being unexpectedly ſeiaed with the Gout, he:was relieved from 
theſe complaints; his urine became leſs feetid, freer, &c. and, for. 


a 2 fortnight, during which the Gout laſted, enjoyed. an interval of 


eaſe. from his nephritic pains. Nothing more clearly than this: ſhews- 


the connexion between the Arthritis and A 


I knew; another perſon, who beiag troubled with the. Gont, 8 | 
a with a oe upon, — encreaſe the Gout was propor- 
tionably 
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| 3 diminiſhed. Upon diſſection, no ſtone was found in the 
| kidneys. This caſe ſeems e, to Have been ap aa to the . 


Uva Uf. . Fa 


We have ge u been far uſe to Ara wh anititiephritic | powers 
of Bitters; yet certainly, although we Plies their bad effects i in the 
Gout, yet in ates caſes they may have ſtill enough to be worth 

enqquiring into. Upon the whole, we ſee the intimate connection 

between the two diſcafes, which poffibly alſo may extend to their 
remedies; and certainly it would be equally ridiculous to reject their 

power upon the kidney, as to admit of their action on the one. 


* Bitters are alledged to have ſomewhat of narcotic quality, ef: pe- 
| cially applicable to thoſe which abound in "eſſential eil. 80 far as it 
is diſcovered in Wormwood, it depends on the p pecuflarity of its 
eſſentlal oil, and not on its Bitterneſs. Oßium is a Bitter, but it 
would be foolifh to ſay its narcotic qualities depended! upon this. 7 


chuſe to mention this, as W deduce. the bad conſeguences of = ; "> 
Eiter from i it. 4 2 105 2 N 1 ati 8: ee 1 . 5 5 1 N 


5 .-Bittorwacs: auch viii the item i in W 400 rene —_— 

1 de genital powers. Of the truth of this Lcannot ſay: It is ſcarcei 1 
tobe known but from a very diſagreeable experiment, an experiment 8 9 

on one s-ſelf. More certain am Icof another bad effect imputed to : "5 
them, vix. hurting the eyes: Thus, don from the times of the _ 
ancients, it has been obferved, that Wormwobd: (andthe fame: pro—- > 
perty may reſide im all) affects, like Sage, the eyes, with an umeaſy 

dtyneſt weakneſs,” contraction, and inffammation, attended with ä 

head- ach. Theſe effects ſeem to depend on the narcotie W po > : 5 

| me tn r- Ig abvort/incelleeniad * 1 


* 


PART 10 L A K BY T T NS. Ws 


I have only a few remarks to make upon theſe ; 1 have diſtri- 
buted them into ſetts; that eee firſt Wa to a 
ne . Va 


Gon SYN- . i 


5 
v.22" ag 
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n is in the "OY of theſe that the Bitterneſs reſides ;' the root 
commonly contains an aromatic reſin, or, if it gontains Bitter, it is 
of a weaker kind. than that of the leaves. What I ſay upon the 
leaves does not apply to the Sem ifſculoſee or Plano petalæ which 
follow. Thoſe we are now treating of are called the Amara calida, 
the following the Amara frigida.  Abrotanum feemina, I have no- 


thing to ory of it. „Ai, is Ne in the vi Mes of FOR dee 
negleRted. „ 2 „FF Riel git: Site 


The PING 1 are 3 notice of as fancies of 0 is ſame | 
genus, and therefore as of kindred virtues. Phyſicians, however, 


have been chuſing. and diſputing about that choice. To me, the 
greateſt power of this genus ſeems to reſide in the Ab/ynthium vul- 


gare, and there in the leaves. It contains a conſiderable quantity | 
of eſſential oil, and is therefore chiefly n noted for thoſe. narcotic qua- 

lities we mentioned, and effects on the eyes. Its ſmell i is rank and 
diſagreeable, but is loſt by keeping; that is, evaporation of the vo- 
latile part. Dr. Lewis-ſays; that after diſtilling Wormwood for the 
fimple water, that which remains in the ſtill, after the eſſential oil is 
gone, is a pure bitter ſubſtance, and gives a conſiderable impregna- 
tion to alcubol. I am dbubtful whether this practice be right, either 
in this, or other caſes in which Lewis recommends it: At leaſt it 


remains to be enquired into, whether either the Bitter, or eſſential 


eil, when ſeparated, gentain the virtues of the entire plant. The 


Alhyntbium gives foundation for what I ſaid ofthe root of this eſs, | 


differing from the plant. Though I ſaid Alhntbium was 
ſtrongeſt of this claſs, there may be others more ſtrongly aromatie:;: 


e. g. Haller mentions one which he found in Switzerland, which 


was uſed as an univerſal febrifuge by the Area of the 95 
e "PA EN Lomdind 2a more pure Bitter ah 1 le elentik 5 


oil, and that very volatile. It may be extracted ke Worimnyood,- 


- 
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but we > find that heat applied diflipates it, inſomuch that the only 
| agreeable Bitter to be obtained from Carduus Om is by, in- 
fußonn in cold water. „F i | „„ ©. 


The bes ſtands i in our r Diſpenſatories but Ia am not acquain ec p 
with it. Authors tell us the root is ere with acrimony, and conſi- | 


| NT active. FF * 

Cbamæmelum is the moſt 4 Kab em W and avid 50 
has almoſt all the virtues we have been talking of. It abounds in 
pungent aromatic oil, is confidered as the moſt active of the Bitters, 


and, before invention of Peruvian Bark, was employed as a ſubſtitute 


for it. have frequently tried it, and ſometimes with effect; but 1 


it falls much ſhort of the powers of the Cortex, and, when given in 
conſiderable quantity, is much more apt to run off by ſtool, and 
diſappoint our purpoſe. Simon Pauli relates, that a ſtron gly im- 
regnated decoction of it in wine, comes at laſt to acquire a re- 
markably ſaline taſte, like that of common ſalt. Neuman confirms: 
the ſame thing, and finds, that, like common falt, it makes Precipi- 
. but that they are different from thoſe obtained by it. Believ- 
this might ariſe from the wine, Neuman boiled that in the ſame 
manner by itſelf, but without obtaining what he got from its im- 
pregnation with the Wormwood. * Lewenhoeck, in his Experi- 
ments, finds the ſame ſort of cryſtals, reſembling thoſe of common 
ſalt in Carduus benedictus, but unl uckily did not try Chamemile. 


This preparation ought to be enquired i into. It may, TM prove: 
fingularly diuretic, as is alledged.. . 


Cotula fetida, or Wild Dan Brown Lan gi gives an 
account of a decoction of this, recommended by a gipſey, throw - 
ing a perſon affected with a Rheumatiſm, into a profuſe ſweat, and 
curing | him of the diſeaſe. Such inſtances ought. to e 


— P2 
Pi. 008 


— 
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r | This ſhould. have been 8 with the Abſyn- 
thin um, of which it is a genus. It is doubtful with regard to the 
nature of this ſubſtance, whether it be a ſeed at all; but althou gh 
we ſee ſtalks, Cc evidently among it, yet, I think, as evidently we 


e ſeeds. | As belonging to the Worm wood, J make no doubt of 


18 (having virtues, but ſurely it has none ſo peculiar as to make us 
7% import it. It has been thought anthelmintic, and hence its com- 
mon name, Wormſeed. After many trials, I do not find its effects 

f remarkable. Bitters undoubtedly may deſtroy worms, but, after 


many attempts, I have found no ſucoeſs from their uſe. I blamed 
the ſmallneſß of the doſe, but in men, where i it was. much increaſed, 
no N egnlpquences. followed. 7 ” 
Lange, From Pringle's Experiments, all our Ritten are An- 
gp The Tanſy has a . 7 reputation of this kind, and, 
placed round animal bodies, is faid to preſerve them long from pu- 
trefaQtion. Tanſy has a larger proportion of Aroma, with its Bitter, 


4m any of its dal. Its Bitterneſs i is ore comarkable.1 in the ſeed. 


a three following . are well known as, medicines, 
Their virtues reſide in an eſſential oil. In the former, the Oil and 


| Bitter were ſeparable, here the Oil contains both. On this account 
> conſider them as the moſt acrid. and heating, and the bad effects 


we. mentioned a, reſulting. from: Mitts moſt frequently fer in 


+ as 


theſe. 


Eſence of Lemons i is RE moſt acrid of the three. They 13 all 
the common virtues of Bitters. Septalius gives a remarkable pre- 
paration of Orange-peel. He takes the Pee/ of unripe oranger, 
ald, by long decoCtion, treats it as for an extract. TS he gave 


| with ſucceſs. in a flow of. the menſes. 


Aurantia Cardflavenſia. Ik their peru taſte, I take- theſe 
to belong to the Citrus, which comprehends the Lemon and Orange. 
From oe bitterneſs and fize, I take W to be an unripe fruit, and 

5 therefore 


-_ 
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therefore particularly fitted for Septalius's extract, whoſe effects 1. e 
deſign to try; otherwiſe they ſeem properly. introduced into our 
Diſpenſatory, as containing leſs of an eſſential oil, and fo given with: 
greater ſafety. Next to the three mentioned, ſtand | 


FO I minus & Gentiana. ' Theſe, in oppoſition to the _ | 
others, contain a pure Bitter, with very little eſſential oil. They | - * 
are ſpecies of the ſame genus. Gentian has been long known as a 

pure Bitter, and, as without odour, is more univerſally agreeable 
than any I know. Though not of much value, it has, from the 
great — in which it is in ſome countries, been adulterated with 
a 1 b We ſeldom find it ſo here ; ſo that . cannot 


” ” . 


Nitute for it. "Ws + wonder he did not rather wink e of the Leſſer. 
Centaury, a plant of the ſame genus, reſembling it in: virtues and 
appearance. If we make choice of this, the leaves ſliould be em- 

ployed which contain moſt Bitter, and more as they are nearer the 

roots. We certainly very improperly uſe the ſtalks and flowering: 
tops. In a barren foil this plant is very, ſmall. It is inconceiv- - 
able to think, how much the. luxuriancy of the plant i is improved” : 

by cranſplantation to- a fertile foil.. Its Bitter alſo is improved by. 5 

this. A | SEL | 


At. the Head of. out next elit ſtands China Cbinæ, the Ritts 


PERUVIAN BARK: 


Chincona; Einnzvs's name, is the only proper one, for this ſub⸗ 
ſtance was brought to Europe by the Count. of Chincon, after- 
having remarkably cured his Lady; and hence all the other names, 
Ching Chine, .&c. are only! corruptions. When firſt introduced, it 

was found an effectual remedy'in Intermittents; but whether it was | 
that a medicine" of more ſeeming efficacy was brought at the ſame 5 : 
time into Europe, or whether timid practice lefferied the doſe, it went 


out. 


l 


» 
* 
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ſeemed to work a conſiderable e In in the * 
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out of credit, and was not, 1 about thirty TOs. 1 relored 
by Talbot. | | 


" #8 -v , 
+ 4 = 


— 


This is ſo much employed, that it wid require a particular 
treatiſe. We ſhall not enter ſo fully upon it, but endeavour to give 


what i is moſt important of it. Peruvian Bark belongs to the claſs 
2 of. Bitters, and along with its Bitterneſs has an aromatic acrimony 


depending on an eſſential oil preſent. With this it has a ſtypticity 
or aſtringency, which ſome have thought proper to deny it; but 
which is evident ſufficiently, when by diſtillation or Golution Part of 
0 other e are extracted. he 

All the common e of Bitters are aſeribed to the Bark. It 
b the ſame effects in the ſtomach and inteſtines. In a large quan- 
tity I have ſcen it purge ; and I have known more than one inſtance. 
of an habitual Coſtiveneſs cured by Peruvian Bark. It was not here 
given by. accident. An habitual Coſtiveneſs often proceeds from a 
weakneſs in the alimentary canal, and in ſuch caſe, the Bark, given 
in the doſe of 3 j. for ſeveral days together, cured. the diſeaſe, and 


4 


Genie into the blood, little notice is 1 — of the. diuretic or 
diaphoretic powers of the Bark. It is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the 
whole of the ſyſtem. Whether its action here depends on the pro- 

r exhibition, or on a ſpecific power, is diſputed. The laſt is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, and the manner of opefating as difficult, ſeems 
altogether neglected at preſent. I have formerly mentioned my 
averſion to ſpecifics. Many perhaps we may be ſtill obliged to leave 
among that number, but ſurely we : ought to endeayour to leave as 


few as poſſible. 


1 al to cure an Ce the Bark muſt be giren in the | 
interval of the paroxyſm, and it is univerſally agreed, that in the 
fever they are hurtful. Here it acts in preventing the return of the 


cold fit, and it is Nn generally agreed, that the . fit is the 
cauſe 
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cauſe of the diſeaſe. Thus Boerhaave, after telling us the order of 


the fits, tells us, videtur i rs, gui primum tempus, & primam cauſam, 
Superare Palſit, etiam totum Hum paroxyſmum Pelſe tollere. 


The prevention of Tntermittents depending, then, on the pre- 


vention of the cold fit, and the Bark acting on this, its method of 


action muſt be explained from the theory we form of the paroxyſm 
of Intermittents. If the cold fit be faid to depend on the accumula- 
tion of the fluids in the extreme veſſels, the Bark alters that accu- 
mulation; if on an affection of the moving fibres, the Bark obviates 

the return of the ſpaſmodic affection. One of theſe we muſt take 


up with. I agree with the laſt. At this time I will not enter into 


the diſcuſſion of that opinion, or the reaſons for aſſenting to it. On 


this ſubject you may conſult, Van Swicten, Hoffman, Sc. o hall 


_ give a hint or two upon it. 


The paroxyſia' of Intermittents ſeems ſo much an affection of 


| the nervous power, that it is frequently induced and obviated by 
animi pathemata. All periodic affections are either of the ſpaſmo- 
dic or feveriſh kind. I own there may be ſome difference between 


theſe, but, from being the only diſtinctions, they may be ſuppoſed 


very much of the ſame nature. That neither /entor, nor a putrid 


fomes, as ſome have alledged, takes place, may be concluded hence, 


that all periodic affections may become habitual. It is a rule of 
Celſus, that when a perſon is cured of an Intermittent, he ought to 
avoid every thing which would cauſe a return of the paroxyſm, 


eſpecially on thoſe days in which the fit ſed to return. Now in 


this caſe, that perſon who thus (and it is frequently the-caſe) is apt- 


to have a recurrence of the paroxyſm, is commonly in good health, 


and cannot be ſuppoſed to be affected with a putrid fomes. It is 
my opinion, then, that the Bark acts by obviating the ſpaſmodic af- 
fection, to which the ſyſtem is ſo liable, and accordingly we find! it a 


remarkable remedy i in 21 affections of this kind. 


Me ſhould wiſh to 20 farther, and end this property connected 
with the ſenſible qualities of the Bark. Tie Bark i is a Bitter, and 
P 5 | . other 
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highly probable that the action of che Bark is nearly of the fame kind. 
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"Sher Bitters have the ſame effect. 1 have ſeen inſtances, but not 


, frequently, of Bitters curing Intermittents. That Bitters are Not 7 


ſo Aerni as the Bark, froth artſe from that ci bete from 


E RT: 


p effect pre he be goin 0 1. "The 9 "then, 11 30 0 a ſtronger 
Bitter, we muſt not confine the property of curing Intermittents to 


it, but extend it to other Bitters. All this, however, amounts to 


7 nothing m more than a ſpecific Wal of Bitters. 


Let us view. this matter in another light. Bark is ſenfibly an 
Aſtringent, and other Aſtringents have been uſed with ſucceſs in 
the ſame caſes ; Alum, Steel, and vegetable Afttingents. Galls, in 
France, by, Renaud and Homberg, were found a remedy in Inter- 


| mittents. The Academy ordered Lemety, Geoffroy, and other 


Members, to make trial of it, and their report was, that Galls did 
cure Intermittents, though not ſo conſtantly as the Bark. Bark, 
then, as an Aſtringent, may only be of a ſtronger nature, ſince 


proof remains of pure Aſtringents acting in the ſame way. Far- 
ther, it does not appear, from experiments mentioned, how much 


may be the effect of pure Aſtringents; for Renaud only gave the 


medicine in a ſmall doſe; for in the exhibition of Aſtringents we 


are ever in fear of exceeding in quantity; and it has been objected 
to the Bark, ſuppoſing it an Aſtringent, that by its exhibition in the 
quantity given, we ſhould be in danger of ſuppreſſing healthy eva- 


cuations. It is poſſible, then, that had the Galls been given in ſuf- 


ficient doſe, they had much oftner effected a cure. Others, who 


are of a different opinion, allow the Aſtringents may cure Inter- 


mittents, but that that is very ſeldom, and that it is abſolutely ne- 


 ceffary Bitters ſhould be joined with Aſtringency. Hence it is, that 
in Germany they uſe Trifoil and Tormentil joined, and with ſucceſs. 


As Aſtringents, in many 8 cs, are antiſpaſmodic, it is 


Whethes 
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Whether i in any ſenſe it is antiſpaſmodic, in the common acceptation 
of the word, 1 ſhall not Sermins⸗ Its operation may be e 
in this manner. 


I have formerly told you what I meant by Tone of the fibres. 


Tonic medicines are ſuch as give this tone to the fibres, oppoſed on 
the one hand to rigidity, and on the other to laxity. That ſuch a 
tone takes place in the whole fibres of the human body, eſpecially 
in the blood veſſels, where ſome have doubted it, appears to me 
ſufficiently eyident. This tone depends on the firmneſs of coheſion 
of the ſimple ſolids, and on the influx of the nervous power. The 
firſt being commonly given, it is plain tone muſt depend chiefly on 


the laſt, Now although it be doubted of the muſcular fibres of 


the blood-veſlels, yet as they are of the ſame nervous origin, they 
are therefore depending, for their tone, on a certain influx of the 
nervous power. Nothing is more common than to ſee mobility de- 
pending on afonia, as Hoffman terms it. By encreaſing the tone 
of our fibres, does the Bark ſeem to act in obviating the return of 
ſpaſmodic affections. All this will be confirmed by attending to the 
Hiſtory of Intermittents, and the proper exhibition of the Bark i in 
| ea 


* 


In their . it is pretty h that amidſt thoſe Saſrnodic 


motions which occur, there is always a conſtriction in the ſurface of 


the body. Our tonic medicine encreaſes that conſtriction, and there- 
| tore ought not to be exhibited. in the hot fit 99895 that takes 2985 


That Conſtridtion, eſpecially at the beginning of the diſcaſe, not 


only remains through the whole fit, but alſo in the interval, and 


therefore it is neceſſary to allow the diſeaſe to go on, through ſeveral 
paroxyſms, till by repeated ſweats the conſtriction is removed. Hence 
the caution of practitioners, not to give tho Bark till after the diſeaſe 
has had a few returns. | | 


In 3 of Conſtriction taking place in the extreme n the 


Yood,, during the paroxyſm, is collected in the viſcera or abdomen. 
P p 2 5 Till 


11311. 


e 1 


Till this dig, therefore, be taken off; and ihe balance FE 
ſtoted to the ſurface, it is imprudent to exhibit the Bark. Hence 
we premiſe Emetics, to determine to the ſurface and take off ob- 
ſtructions, in the abdominal viſcera. When the Bark is exhibited, 
it muſt be joined with purgatives, to obviate the aſtriction in the 


prime, vie, and the obſtructions. we haye mentioned. When theſe 
are removed, we muſt obſerve, that the purgative effect of the Bark 
itſelf, or the exhibition of other purgatives along with. it. will diſ- 
appoint our intention. The reaſon i is this: It is found, that every 


debilitating power applied to the body, ſuch as evacuations, cooling 
medicines, Sc. favour the return of Intermittents. Hence, then, 


the evacuation produced, either by the Bark itſelf, or other ſubſtances, 
does more than compenſate. by i its weakening effects, the power of the 
Bark, in ſtrengthening the tone of the fibres. Sometimes, however, | 
effects may be mixed, and the Bark anſwer where a purging enſues. 
Here, although the chief operation of the Bark be on the ſtomach, 
yet a part of it may be carried into the blood, and obviate, compen- 
fate, or Aae ond Hal the effects of the purging. 


Wherever an tory diathefi obtains in the ſyſtem, where- 
ever the vis tronica is increaſed, there the Bark is hurtful. In the 
blood veſſels this increaſe of the vir tonica appears from the tenſion 
of the pulſe. Hence it is the Bark is not near fo effectual in vernal, 
as in ſummer or autumnal agues. 


On the contrary, w wherever a putrid diachelis prevails, there the 
vis tonica is diminiſhed below the ſtandard, and there univerſally the 
Bark is uſeful. I am very ready to allow, with Dr. Pringle, that a 
putreſceney accompanies Autumnal Intermittents, and that the Bark 
is noted for its antiſeptic quality. But the ſmall quantity given, and 
ſtill more, the very ſmall quantity extracted, and the little that muſt 


be abſorbed of that quantity extracted, to me would ſeem to have 


very little effect in preventing the putreſcency of the fluids. Much 
more do I imagine (and Dr. Pringle conſents to it, and enumerates 


other Aſtringents which Re the ſame property) that the Bark, in 
ſuch 
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cn abi T acts by reſtoring tone to the Wee debilitated by putre- 
Lemans bY | ; 


Hig not t only i in Autumnal ner but in all putrid Fe- 
vers and in putrid diatheſis of all kinds; in all remittent Fe- 
vers, where the remiſſion is evident, and in anomalous or malig- 
nant Fevers, where a putrefaction takes place, the Bark is uſed with 

advantage. With regard to continued Fevers, there alſo the Bark 
is employed; but with more diſpute than in the former caſes, and 
without any perſons, as far as I know, having aſcertained the ſtate 
of continued Fevers in which it ſhould be exhibited. Continued 

Fevers are not what the antients called Febres continentes, vis. ſuch 

as after the cold fit had a hot fit following it, and continued during 
the whole courſe, till the Fever was terminated by a criſis. There 
is a diſtinction betwixt the Febres continentes and continue; for in 
the laſt they acknowledged an intermiſſion to occur. In my prac- 
tice I have never been able to ſee a continent Fever, and I find, 
from the accounts of the antients, that they confirm me in this. 
Hence I would alledge, that every Fever whatever conſiſts of the 
return of a repeated number of paroxyſms. If this be the caſe, and 
as the return of the paroxyſms depends on that of the cold fit, it is 
plain that by obviating the return of ſpaſmodic acceſſion, the Bark 
may be as uſeful in continued, as in intermittent Fevers. But the 
difficulties attending the exhibition of the Bark in Intermittents, are 
much greater here. There, as the Bark can neither be given in the 
cold nor hot fits, nor ſometimes even in the interval, when the con- 
ſtriction on the ſurface is not removed, it is plain that here the exhi- 
bition will be more dubious, where the effects of the hot fit will be 
more continued. Wherever an inflammatory diatheſis and encreaſed 
vis tonica are preſent, we muſt certainly avoid the Bark; and in the 
continued Fever, it is very difficult to aſcertain the times of acceſſion 
or remiſſion, another obſtacle to its uſe. JJ diftinf remiſſion ap- 
pear, we may exhibit the Bark with confidence and ſucceſs. No body 
better illuſtrates this than Cleghorn. When the Bark was not given 


at the intermiſſion, his patients died. He watched the time of in- 
termiſſion, 
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deſperate. If any body would ſtudy this ſubject farther, he muſt 
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conſult Dr. Morton, a writer who abounds as much in practical 
facts and obſervations as any, but, as falling into a ſyſtem of theory 
very different from the ſimple ſagacity of Sydenham, too much 


neglected. He conſtantly uſed the Bark in continued Fevers with 


the cautions mentioned. One caſe, however, of continued Fever 
(whatever ambiguity may remain as to the reſt) there is, where the 


Bark may be employed without regard to intermiſſion, vi. where- 


ever a putrid diatheſis has gone to a great length in the ſyſtem. 1 
would alledge this often takes place where the diſeaſe is very in- 
flammatory in the beginning. Wherever macule, petechiz, &c. 
appear, there, I think, the Bark may be univerſally employed. A 
diſpute is carried on between De Haen and Pringle about the na- 
ture of petechie. From the experiments of the latter it appears, 


that in all ſuch caſes the Bark is the remedy chiefly to be truſted. 


De: Haen, in his Ratio medendi, gives many inſtances of putrid 
Fevers cured by this remedy ; and other writers, who have uſed 
the Bark in theſe Fevers, give ſimilar inſtances of its good effect. 


For the uſe of the Bark in Fevers, beſide the anthors above-men- 


tioned, you. ſhould carefully conſult Franciſcus Torti, in his The- 


rapeutice fſpectalis, and Warhoff, De Febrib. edit. 1745. 


In Dyſentery the Bark is not ſo frequently employed. as in ſome: 
of the foregoing caſes, but ſtill ſo often as to convince us of its 


utility. I conſider Dyſentery as. a febrile diſeaſe, and every body 
knows, that it is founded in, or cauſes a putrid Diatheſis. This 


diſeaſe in the beginning is often inflammatory, and then the Bark. 


| is improper. Such. inflammatory Dyſenteries, by continuance,. 
often grow putrid, and in all ſuch, as well as the originally putrid, 
the Bark is of great efficacy. In one of theſe caſes, if given in 


ſufficient quantity, the action of the Bark may be conſidered as 


antiſeptic to the fluids in the prime vie; but in a more advanced 


Pyſentery it muſt act chiefly as aſtringent. We have had much 
dehcacy in the uſe of Aſtringents in the 'Dyſentery, but, in general, 


we 
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quently, and more early than we do. Dyſentery, as Sydenham 


termnis it, may be conſidered as a Febris mntrover ſa, with conſtric- 


tion of the ſkin. Now the Bark, as a tonic medicine, may not 
only be more ſafely applied than ſimple Aſtringents, but will like- 
wiſe act in reſtoring the equilibrium to the ſurface. Several writers 
have taken notice of the uſe of the Bark in Dyſentery ; you may 
Saen a treatiſe * Wilſon at Newcaſtle. 


7 Burk is alſo . in Genes and Mortification. Its effi- 
cacy is now ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by univerſal conſent. If any 
doubt remain of its virtue here, where the ill ſucceſs has not ariſen 
from miſmanagement, it may, perhaps, be thus explained. There 


are properly two kinds of Gangrene; the one kind ariſing from the 


violence of inflammation purely, the other from a flaccidity of the 
veſſels of the part, or, at the ſame time, an atonia of the whole 
ſyſtem. Every body knows the firſt ; the laſt is what occurs in 


hydropic, paralytic, or old people. It is in the laſt, that the Bark 


| ſeems peculiarly appropriated, and very ſeldom, in theſe caſes, if 
given in a proper doſe, does it fail to bring on a ſuppuratory in- 
flammation, and ſeparate the mortified part, In purely inflamma- 
tory Gangrenes, if it has not been ſucceſsful, it is from improper 


exhibition, and the reaſon is obviouſly this, that the Bark, acting 


by giving tone to the moving fibres, muſt certainly be ee 
| where that is ſo much encreaſed by diſeaſe. | 


We have attempted to cure Fevers by a civaricty of Stimuli, in 
order to excite ſuch a degree of Fever, as might obviate the degree 
of acceſſion. But the Peruvian Bark does not operate by its aroma; 
for the pulſe by it is not encreaſed above its healthy ſtandard ; 


and although it takes off flaccidity, yet it does not irritate the heart 
and veſſels. It is neceſſary to obſerve this, in order to talk of the 
caufe of the cure of ſuppuration. Where ſuppuration is wanting, 


it depends very often on the flaccidity of the part. In this caſe, 


it is brought on by Stimulants applied to the part. It is in this 
manner 


we dul ſucceed much better, did we exhibit them more fre- 
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manner that I think all the balſamic holeflamchs: act, and likewiſe 


Copper and Mercury, viz. in reſtoring the tone of the flaccid 
fibres. In the ſame way, in ſtagnating, ſanious, and ichorous 
Ulcers, the Bark mends the mene and ene on a eee 


healing of the ſore. 


& 
: 


Not long ago the Bark has been faid 1 to cure TR bat i in all 
of theſe its effects are not remarkable; and we are here liable to be 
deceived, as very often where there is an Ulcer mali moris, it is apt 
to be confounded with a Cancer. But even in Cancers J have ſeen 
its good effects, and the matter mended by its uſe; and Ulcers 


pelſimi moris J have ſeen cured by it. In ſhort, whores a ſup- 
puration is to be carried on, not in its own nature inflammatory, 


and wherever, in ſuch caſes, there is a tendency to the ſinking of 
the vis vitæ, the Bark is uſeful. Hence, ſueceſsfully it has been 
exhibited in the Small Pox, which I conſider merely as a ſuppu- | 


ratory diſeaſe. Wherever the Small Pox are attended with an in- 


flammation round the puſtules, and that inflammation extends to 


the reſt of the ſyſtem, the Bark may be pernicious, and is cer- 


A" 


tainly hurtful ;- whereas at thoſe times where a putrid diatheſis is 


more evident, and the topical inflammation does not appear, it 


has been as remarkably uſeful in bringing on a proper ſuppuration. ä 


If any doubt remain of its efficacy i in the Small Pox, it is from its 
promiſcuous uſe. You ſee it ought properly to be confined to the 
ſuppuratory ſtate, and, in general, ought not to be given till the 


fifth or ſixth day. I know it has been uſed in the eruptive Fever, 


but I imagine with bad conſequences ; for where there is an in- 
flammatory ſtate over the whole body, it muſt certainly do miſ- 


chief. This laſt rule is without exception, except in Small Pox 


of a ſingular kind, where, from the very beginning, they appear 


with petechie. As to the ſecondary Fever of the Small Pox, its 


uſe there is more doubtful. This I know, that very often, (and 
it is commonly the caſe,) that Fever is inflammatory, and much 
better cured by blood-letting and purging, than any other means, 


and rendered worſe by the uſe of the Bark; for by the eruptive 


Fever : 


1 
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Fever the body is left in an inflammatory ſtate: In the Meaſles 
this is very remarkable, and alſo occurs in the Small Pox,' and I 
take it, that wherever an evacuation is to be carried on, the Bark 
is inconſiſtent, ſuperfluous, or hurtful, and then only uſeful where 
a putrid diatheſis is very evident in the firſt e of K ge ee e 
B overs or apt t to occur i in its continuance. N 


3 fe prey in e and in 3 Small Por, W 1 thought 


of extending the uſe of the Bark to internal Ulcers, and have uſed 


it in the phrbiſis pulmonalis. Phyſicians now ſee that its bad ef- 
fects are er and almoſt inevitable in this caſe. The reaſon 


is, that the pbtbiſis pulmonalis 18 accompanied with an inflammatory 
ſtate. A practice, about thirty years ago, was propoſed by Dr. 


Dover, of curing Conſumptions by frequent and ſmall bleedin gs, 
and I myſelf have ſeen a phthiſical perſon bled to the fiftieth 
time, and I never ſaw the blood drawn in ſuch caſes without that 


cruſt which is the ſign of inflammation. Very often the ene is 
purely, inflammatory, and almoſt always partly ſo. A 


Theſe are the principal uſes of the Bark, in e I have en- 


deavouted to explain its operation. Some ſpecial caſes yet remain. 
The Bark has been employed in ſcrophulous caſes. The Scro- 


phula is attended with Ulcers mali moris, depending on a flaccidity of 


the veſſels of the part, and of the ſyſtem in general very often; ſo 
that here the Bark is plainly indicated, and I make no.doubt of the 


ſucceſs had by Doctors Fothergill and Fordyce in ſuch circumſtances. 


But it muſt be obſerved, that the Bark very often fails in this diſeaſe. 
But even theſe Gentlemen have not always ſucceeded, becauſe 1 
imagine this diſeaſe is often not to be cured certainly by any 


medicine ; for it ſeems often a diſeaſe of the lymph, ſeated in th 5 
lymphatic veſſels, and not depending ſo much on a general flac- 


cidity of the ſyſtem. in general, as in ſome ante A of Ge 
Mapa, and matter een, there. 


| "Maes luce hkl b the Bark e given, as a 8 "Af of _ 
e eden. in the hypochondraic and hyſteric diſeaſe, 
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and in Certain kinds of Aſthma; but here not with nuch ſucceſs 
as to be reckoned a ſpecific. Wherever diſeaſe depends on a 


mobility, and that on a debility, and wherever theſe are cauſes or 
effects of diſeaſe, and not complicated with obſtructions formed, 
there the Bark may be ſafely and ſucceſsfully employed. In the hy- 


pochondriac diſeaſe, then, where the viſcera yet remain entire, we 
may have recourſe to the Bark; but in the decline of life, when the 

_ _difeaſe is properly hype hondriac, and where there are conſiderable 
obſtructions in the viſcera, there it muſt manifeſtly do prejudice. 
On the contrary, in the pure hyſteric diſeaſe, without labes of the 


viſcera, depending on cauſes acting on too moveable conſtitutions, 
paſſions of the mind, &e. the Bark is very proper, and ſhould always 
be uſed. Epilepſy often depends on ſimilar mobility, and here 
alſo it muſt be uſeful; but where that diſeaſe depends on a wrong 


conformation of the brain, little ſervice can be expected from- the 


Bark. Sir John Floyer found the ſpaſmodic Aſthma, ' and the 


hyſteric, without labes of the lungs, pretty certainly relieved: by 


the Bark, but wherever the Jungs are over-loaded, and e 
ration i is l 1 —_ it is and hurtful. | 


EF the Chorea Santi Vit, or thoſe cont; ene pat. 


| modic motions, which occur in perſons of a lax moveable conſti- 


tution, the Bark is a remedy to be depended on. 'Sydenham pro- 
poſes this diſeaſe to be treated by evacuations, and in the beginning, 
where there is a fulneſs, they may certainly be neceſſary; but by 
their continuance, I have never ſeen the diſeaſe cured ; while the 


BUY ae Fe after an anſucceleful trial of them. 


The Bark has "I propoſed in the caſe 4 e obſtructions. 


Theſe are of various kinds. One ſpecies, which occurs at the firſt 


attack of the menſes, viz. the Chlorofis, ſeems, when we take a 
view of it, to be attended with all the ſymptoms of flaccidity and- 
want of tone, and for this reaſon is commonly treated with Steel, 
and wherever that remedy ſucceeds, there have I ſeen the Bark 
exhibited with equal advantage. Menſtrual obſtructions, however, 


oy” ariſe from cauſes acting particularly on the uterus, and not og 
| © 
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. this! abe in general, and there neither Bark nor Chalybeates 


ſhould” be given. It is not very common to —_— Dark In 
 Chlarofis, or obſtructed menſes. 


Much more commonly is the Bark ted in the fluxu , nimio 


menſium. Here, too, Aſtringents and Chalybeates are employed, 


and given in ſuch quantity as to bring on ſtrong aſtriction. Whe- 


ther the Bark anſwers equally well as an Aſtringent with the 
preparations of Iron, I ſhall not ſay. Wherever the profuſion 
depends on irritability and Ns there 13 ann the Bark 
An a Sat martis. 


2 Fe r a queſtion, whnaha) the Bark may be employed in 


other Hæmorrhages? I think we m oy anſwer in the negative, 
generally. In caſes of Hæmorrhage that depend on mobility and 


debility, the Bark may be uſed wich advantage; and in thoſe 


by long ſubſiſtence become habitual and periodical. But 
Hæmorrhages ſtrictly conſidered; and thoſe by unuſual outlets, are 
_ conſtantly of the inflammatory kind.- Thus Hzmoptoe; in nine 
of ten caſes, depends on an inffammatory diatheſis. There may, 


however, be caſes of Hzmoptoe, which have long fubſiſted, and 


are kept up by laxity, where both the Bark and Aſtringents may 
do ſervice. Theſe it is very difficult to diſcern, and where the in- 
e are miſtaken for them, bad e eas walk WAR 


In Dr. Haller's i tnlleftion of Dilertations, there is one on the 
uſe of the Bark in Jaundice. I will not abſolutely deny the uſe 
of the Bark in this caſe. We might ſay, that other Aſtringents 
have been uſed for the ſame purpoſe. But now we know that 
Jaundice very often depends on ſtones in the biliary ducts, 
which paſs flowly through; ſo that the medicine given at the 


time of their falling out, &c. has imputed to it the virtue of 


euring the diſeaſe. It is not eaſy to ſee how medicines of this 
kind ſhould promote the paſſage of ſuch ſtones, and at any rate, 
from * Sather of the Diſſertation, we cannot be certain of the 
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effects of the Bark. He ſeems unacquainted with the poſſibility 
of the accidents above-mentioned, and. joins with the Bark * a 
farrago of other medicines, ſome of which, tic arg more 
n to the cure of the POE 1 0 


There is 3 diſcaſe, -i in a hs Bark is pleads: vis. 
{beg I haye had frequent experience of the uſe of the 
Bark here. The efficacy: of the Bark here ſhews the diſcafe of the 
ſpaſmodic kind, or, the ſpaſmodic nature of the diſeaſe being given, 
.ſhews the reaſonableneſs of uſing the Bark in it. Wherever a child 
can be made to take the Bark in ſufficient quantity, by the mouth, 
it is almoſt.a certain cure for the Chin-cough ; and even by injec- 
tion, though not ſo conſtantly, it ſucceeds. As to the time of ex- 
hibition, when the diſeaſe is recent, and there are ſymptoms of an 
infarction in the lungs, while yet no ſolution of the ſpaſm appears, 
nor expectoration takes place, I imagine the exhibition of the Bark 
is dangerous, and bleeding and emetics muſt be premiſed. Often 
in the Chin-cough a bleeding at the noſe and vomiting enſue, both 
which are favourable. ſymptoms, and therefore before a bleeding at 
the noſe or vomiting enſue, if there be not a certainty of no in- 
farction in the lungs, I never gave the Bark; but after theſe I 
always exhibit it with ſucceſs. I have had in the exhibition of 
this remedy in the Chin- cough little regard to the Fever, except 
in the beginning, always giving it where the diſeaſe has been drawn 
out to a great length. The only. caution to be regarded is this, 
.vi2. to avoid giving it in the evening hours, where an exacerbation 
of «the Fever enſues, and rather to exhibit it in the WP and 
nen, n e EVE 15 nen nen, T0 


1 WES only to ada one more pack POP which I had not 
an opportunity of mentioning. I mentioned _ apt Intermittents 
were to return, from habit. This leads us to give the Bark in 
conſiderable quantity. The Bark has been ſaid not to cure Quar- 
tans. In theſe the ae S to continue is very great, and a 7 


* 


C Beſides, he gives the Bark in too ſmall quantity to produce any rect 
pro- 
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proportion of Bark is neceſlary 5 nor, indeed, ought it to be limi- 
ted to any quantity, but given in as great as the ſtomach can bear. 
There are inſtances of perſons. taking 3j. without bad conſe- 
quences; and I myſelf have ſeen. 3 ſs. exhibited with great ſafety. 
In general, the bad effects of the Bark depend on exhibiting it in 
improper caſes, ſeldom on the quantity given. We are often ſtrait- 
ened with regard to the interval of the Bark; but here, as in the 
Quotidian Ague, we ought never to exhibit it, but between the 
paroxyſms. Some are ſo nice, that although xy1r 
appear, yet they ſtop the exhibition of the Bark, till the 
which the interval ſhould again appear. But I find, that if the 
paroxyſm is ſtopped, and no ſenſe of the pain in the nails, languor, 
Cc. take place, we may continue with ſafety ;. and by this method 
have] cured A gues 1 would not yield 1 in the other way. 


11 kas been objecked to the uſe of the Bark, that Intermittents 
are apt to return, that there is no end of pouring in the Bark, and 
that the ſyſtem will be deſtroyed by. it. But I am perſuaded, that 
this is owing to not continuing the Bark i in ſufficient quantity; for 

though the paroxyſm diſappears for a ſhort time, yet the tendency 
ſtill remaining, it ſoon gains ſtrength and recurs. We ought to 
Proceed in this manner. After the diſeaſe is removed, we ſhould 
return to the uſe of the Bark in three or four days; after that in 
the interval of a week, then a fortnight, and ſo on, if I ay. ſo on = 
it, during the epidemic ſeaſon. - | 


As to the pharmaceutical treatment of the Bark, it ought always 
to be exhibited in large quantities, and in ſubſtance; for the 
powers of the ſtomach ſeem much greater upon it than thoſe of 
any menſtruum out of the body. With ſome reaſon it has been 
imagined, that the action of the Bark is upon the ſtomach. Hence 
it has been ſaid, that all fluid preparations of it paſs off by the 
pylorus, and for that reaſon do not anſwer ſo well as the ſimple 
Bark, which remains much longer. This reaſoning is ingenious, 


but we may be ſatisfied with what was alledged of the ſmallneſs 
of 
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deen its virtues. Ten grains of — Extract has been ſaid! to 


equal to 3 ſs. of the Bark in powder; but in practice I find that 


equal quantities are neceſſary, and conſidering the long coction 
deſtroys the texture, as much as it enlarges the quantity extracted, 


it is no wonder that it is ſo. As fpirits difagree with many, 


wherever extraction is neceſſary, we muſt employ water; and 


infuſion with water is preferable to decoction, being equally ſtrong 


and preſerving the aroma. By gentle heat we _ evaporate the 
n to «ay mint = | 


ACORUS VE RU 8. or CALAM. AROMATICUS, 


The place of this is uncertain 3 whether it ought to be placed 
among the Aroma here, or among the Bitters, whoſe qualities i it alſo | 
ſſeſſes. As not remarkable for any of theſe virtues, it has been, 
of late, neglected. I have placed it next the Bark, as it has been 
frequently employed for the ſame purpoſes. Upon good authority, 
I found it had cured Intermittent Fevers, I myſelf had it tried, 


and found it alone to do ſo. How far it is to be depended upon in 


ordinary caſes, farther experience muſt determine. It is much of 
the ſame nature with the Bark, aromatic, bitter, and aſtringent, 


pretty evidently, but contains more eſſential oil. Like the Bark, it 


muſt be given in large doſes, and in ſubſtance. _ Haller gives it in 
3h. The ſtomach bears better a large doſe of it, than of the Bark. 


The three next plants belong to the Ferticillate, and | might have 


1 mentioned with the Scordium, GW. 


| Chamapitys.. This, with the "as ng 8 16 Centaury, En 
enters into the Portland Powder, formerly mentioned. Its acrimony 
is of the terebinthinate kind, and hence called in England Ground- 
pine. To ſhew the analogy of theſe plants, Shaw tells us, that in 
Barbary the fen, is uſed with . in mne Bs 


to the | Ea” garb if 


Mar- 
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Marrubium, it is the ſtrongeſt Bitter of the claſs, and a uently 
employed for the uſes of other Bitters. Its uſe is not properly de- 
fined. I cannot agree with Materia Medica writers, who conſtantiyx 
make it pectoral. It is not ſupported by analogy. Few of the 
Verticillatæ are pectoral, and many more of them are bitter, wWith- 
out any antiſpaſmodic quality. There is nothing in which we are 
more apt W to be r than in oh ee acrid tema 
to act as e | Fs 
| Wee atban This is a e Genple 4 pure 1 
have had no account of it. The root of it is uſed. Many —— 
| have a ſtrong odour exhaling from them, which I imagine is their 
eſſential oil. Dictamnus albus is the only one which will ſhew 4 
inflammability of this vapour, which in it will take fire, on the WW 
plication of a candle. Next to 2225 three ſtands the 


LUPULUS, HOPS, | 
This ! is a pretty firong Bitter, with a light aroma. In Spain, 


| from good authority, I know it is uſed as a Sudorific, to baniſh the 


remains of the Venereal Diſeaſe. Like other Bitters, it prevents 
fermentation and acidity in vinous liquors; hence it is uſed as a 
condiment to ales. Whether there is any thing peculiar in Hops, 
is very uncertain. Before the introduction of theſe, other Bitters 
were uſsd for the ſame purpoſe, and poverty obliges ſome to uſe” 


theſe ſtill, and from experiments I have found them equally effec- 


tual. With regard to gratefulneſs, experiments muſt be repeated 
with different quantities. Much has been ſaid of the effects of 
Ale or Beer, in caleulous caſes; but Lamagine they can have little 
effect, either in generating or removing calculi. We have reaſon to 
think, that theſe depend on peculiarities of conſtitution and habit, 
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Boch the leaves and bote of this afford a ſtrong Bitter, . 


any aromatic acrimony, approaching i in ſenſible qualities to the Gen- 
tian and Centaury, but more harſh and 'difagreeable. It is applied 


to all the purpoſes of Bitters, and has been celebrated as an Anti- 
ſcorbutic. There is no doubt but all Bitters, as antiſeptic with re- 
gard to the fluids, and tonic and conſtringent with reſpe& to the 
ſolids, may be employed with ſucceſs in Scurvy, though not by 


themſelves, but accompanied with aceſcent aliment. With regard 


to Trefoil, I do not ſay its virtues are great in this reſpect. I ima- 
gine it very ee whether: it is wee or not en th the 
Germans. „ 


This Enillles the Amara e. "Yes ſhall now | make. a few 1 
ſervations on their 
PHARMACEUTICAL TRE ATME NT. 


Prev. univerſally they are more agrecable i in their dry ſtate than 
in their recent, Moſt of them contain an oil, of which a portion is 
more volatile than the reſt, and gives a rank, diſagreeable odour to 


the ſubject, and, which I imagine is not without foundation, thought 
of a narcotic, inebriating quality. This odour is loſt by drying, 
and eyen the mildeſt Bitters, e. g. Centaury, have ſome. of it. 


When any conſiderable efficacy is to be expected from their uſe, 


they ſhould be exhibited in ſubſtance, both on account of the diffi- 


culty, except they are in a very tender herbaceous. ſtate, of extract- 
ing them perfectly, and perhaps alſo from its being neceſſary they 
ſhould be detained ſome time in the ſtomach. Another obſtacle is, 
that in their recent or diſſolved Rate, they are much more apt to run 


off by ſtool than when dry. Their Bitterneſs does not reſide in an 


effential oil to be raiſed by diſtillation, but in a more fixed, partly 
gummy, and partly reſinous ſubſtance, and therefore to be extracted 


both by water and alcohol; by water a greater quantity, by ſpirit a 


ſtronger, purer, and more — Bitter being extracted, which 
_ 


| M ATERIA MEDICA. 
Jeads us to thiok that it chiefly reſides in a reſin. The more heat-is 
applied in the extraction, the Bitter will be more diſagreeable, and 
by boiling, the whole of the eſſential oil will be diſſipated. It is 
true the more pure Bitter ſtill remains; but I think it very doubtful 
vhether alſo ſome virtue does not depend on the Aroma, united with 
the Bitter. In extracting theſe Bitters we want to ſhun their diſ— 
agrecableneſs. Spirit, without deſtroying the quality, renders the 
Bitter more agreeable; water renders it more harſh, and wine, 
though rather a watery than a ſpirituous menſtruum, yet here corrects 
the Bitterne(s but whether without changing the virtue is not 
certain. All the foflile acids, i in a very ſmall quantity, deſtroy Bit- 
ters. Perhaps it is from the acid in wine, acting in this manner 
that it mitigates the nauſeous taſte of the Bitter, For my "ports I 
think it very doubtful, whether acids are well employed i in extract | 
ing acrid ſubſtances. The very ſtrong Squill may ſtill retain. its 
N but this will ſearcely apply to others. Alkali, too, is 
ometimes added, but contributes nothing. to the extraction ; for the 
fame colour, &c. is procured by adding alkali to the common ſolu- 
tion after it is made, as before. It does not, however, impair the 
| qualities, and therefore 1 is very Ferre a added as a e 0 our 
E e r on, OT TION 
AMARA 110 15 . 
Theſe, on a wrong foundation, have been Gat of a _gooling 
virtue. The miſtake has probably ariſen from the method of our 
uſing them at table, young a and blanched, and then containing only a 
mild vegetable 3 Juice. 


The four Se belong to the [NW ro of the Smgenchs, the th 


1 7 containing. an oily matter, which. when dried 3 is An ee 
hey are all ſuppoſed of a poiſonous nature. Theſe here are che only 
a exceptions, with ſome. of the campanaceous tribe of plants, containing 
a milky juice, and not being poiſonous, Even here their quality is 
CR and ſome of them, as the LaFuca, is reported to have a 

1 | > on. 
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ſtrong narcbtic virtue; and therefore, although theſe four were "th 
"down as a ſpecimen of the whole, the analogy mult be transferred, 
with very great caution, to the reſt of the tribe, Even the eſculent 
Lettuce, by Galen, is maintained to be of a poiſonous nature. This 
was probably owing to the heat of the climate, but it ſhows the ten- 


dency of ſuch plants. Beſides the milky juice, theſe plants contain 


an eſſential falt, in which the cooling quality is ſuppoſed to reſide ; 


but it cannot be extracted in ſuch quantity as to ſhew that effect. 


As to their medicinal qualities, they have the common virtues of 
Bitters. Materia Medica writers conſtantly talk of their aperient 
qualities, and imagine them almoſt ſpecific i in viſceral obſttuctions. 
In confirmation of this they prove purgative, and in that manner 
may be uſeful to the hypochondriacs. Boerhaave has a particular 
affection to the Amaru jrigida, and ſuppoſes they hays a power of 
difſolving the atrabilis he thinks preſent, and of waſhing off impu- 
rities from the blood. T have employed the juice of the Dent Jeonis 


in the quantity of Ziv. but neither obſerved its laxative nor diuretic 
power. Boerhaave talks of their. faponaceous quality very much, 


but without any preciſion; for whenever we loſe ſi ight of a combi- ; 
nation of alkali and oil, and talk of a ſapo compoled of any faline 
or inflammable ſubſtance, we can convey nothing diſtinct to the 
reader, nor accurate as to what · virtue we mean the ſubſtance exerts. 
I deny ſuch ſoapy qualities, and with regard to the Amara Jrigida, 


their uſe in medicine is not = aſcertained.” After "theſe is in- 
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Not from its being a-kin in natural order, but becauſe it re- 


ſembles thoſe we have mentioned in ſenſible qualities, i in which 
Sir John Floyer talks of a ſmoaky ſooty taſte. It matters not whe- 
ther the term is preciſe, ſince the Fumaria and the former certainly 
agree in taſte, and in the ſame aſcribed virtues. To me it is more 
purgative, and therefore more fitted to the Hectics and er « | 
driacs. .Oppanee' to / en te” Teh! Ne OT Mr Ree 
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175 'B this 1 ka ſuch plants as are ſimply acrid, without any 
Aro ma or Bitterneſs joined. If I were again to make up the liſt of 
Stinrivlanits, T ſhould transfer many of them to the claſs of Evacuants, 


4 Piuretics, Ge. but this is an error of no great conſequence, | 
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wa. hd it akin to the Squills; but more pungent and volatile. 18 
is 1 out of practice at preſent, and for a very good reaſon, be- 


cauſe it is very difficult to procure in a proper ſtate; for when recent, 
it will not powder, : and when we Fe to dry eh we are 2 wha to 


go too, far. 2210 9 bn 3 . 3 . 
CG Is 4 > * * 10 29112 511225 4 2 31 ; ono 77 * f 
ooo 1 EUPHORBLUM, 


TT MBs ae Stimulant; uſed only externally. As exerting an 
attrahent virtue, it ſhall be conſidered in another place, It might 


have been transferred to the Purgatives. 
FE RS 


w 1 * 
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' Belongs to the Unbellatæ. The part employed 1s the root. 111 is 
more acrid than the former Umbellate enumerated. Since I ſpoke 


of theſe, I have examined the root of Angelica: and find it equally 


acrid with the Imperatoria, and therefore ſuſpicious, , 
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This ha e ambiguity. 80 far as we can perceive, the 
\ whole genus of the bis is gemarkably acrid, both the flowers and 
. Toots. 
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roots. It is a . miſtake tb give the Lis paluſtris bites the Aus- 
lities of aſtringent, and recommending it as ſuch. It is equally acrid 


with the Iris in our Diſpenſatory. The Tris Florentina. is acrid, 
too, in its recent ſtare, 1 take the virtues of all of them. t to be the. 


fame as thoſe of the Iris lutea in their recent ſtate, vis. that of a 
very ſtrong Errhine when ſnuffed, as I have ſeen it not only cauſing 
ſneezing, but inflammation of the noſe and head. Internally it is a 


e ar firſt,” 


ſtrong cathartic, and anſwers as a Hydragog ue. In the Medical 


Etſſays you may Ke'ir employed in ont tafe 7 T Have (eh it in feve- 


ral others. The doſe is Tet too His l, 578. 631. Turo grdchit 18 15 
fatther than I would chuſe to go. Even fifty drops of thb juice will 
prove purgative. In Wee i — W 11 ith Eval 5 


431 25 of i Nins!!! 
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Is an 8 bf the 1 Ac connedied ho 64. 
nical analogy. It is remarkable for acrimony, al png, the, reſt of 
its genus are mild. Its acrimony operates chiefly on the. kidneys, 
and it proves diuretic. I have had no experience of it. at is 
remarkable, it gives out its &urłtie vittuts, in Uiſtillation, to water, 
* e to be tried on * ſubſtances beſides the Haran. 


99 90 Hind i on ah 


PYRETH RUM... =: eee 


Is an acrid, which reſides, in the leaves and i ny of the roots of 
its order. It is employed as a e 2 in "we ie enn It 
—_— 0 the C | ct 4. 2 - : F 8 
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3 inſtance of different virtues in plants of the 422 genus. 
Its qualities approach to thafe of the Siligugſce. It has been employ- 
ed as emetic, and its effects may go farther in the ſyſtem. The 


ſeeds are of a ſtrong 5 6. and confined entirely to exterial uſe, | 
in deſtroying nde b Wen o ich infeſt the body. . : 


WINE. 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


WINE. 


we e here no perfectly pure Wines. As moſt of thoſe we 
employ are the produce of foreign countries, either before or after 
importation, they fall into the hands of the trader, where ſuch. 
additions are made to them, were they pure of themſelves, as 
would contaminate that purity. But as all Wine is prepared 
from a ſaccharine juice, which undergoes fermentation, and as 
the whole is not converted at once, but changed only ſuc- 
ceſſively, one part will remain unaſſimilated, while another has 
gone a further ſtep, and become vinegar. And thus in all Wine 
we have theſe three parts, viz. Iſt, A quantity of unaſſimilated 
Muſt ; 2dly, A vinous liquor; and, zudly, A quantity of vinegar. 
We ſhall firſt mention the properties of the ſeveral. parts of Wines by 
themſelves, and. then talk. of, * Eee of theſe AMS We 
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7 |, Every, Wine ec more or les, of theſe three x Boe : A * 

Vine, and Vinegar; for it is almoſt impoſſible, either to have fruit 
ſo maturated, or ſo to conduct the FO enagon, but a BOO. of 
a 5 aſp muſt appear: , 


i } * a: 994 
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N gar alone ferments in the ſtomach, gives out a as] Frey 
1. on the bile, has a laxative property, Sc. Whether the Sugar 
diffuſed in Mui, owing to its mixture with the native juice of ve- 
getables, may have theſe effects varied, I ſhall not ſay. Certain it 
is, that MA acts i in a leſs quantity than Sugar. Muff may be con- 
' Bdered as cauſing i in the ſtomach fermentation or acidity, Its ef- 
feats, then, ate of two kinds; 1. of the gas fylveſtre generated on 
the nerves. In ſo far as that is generated from the fermentation of 
N in the ſtomach, it will deſtroy the tone of the ſtomach, diſ- 
poſe it to ſpaſmodic contractions, and conſequently diſturb and in- 
| — the courſe of digeſtion. 10 If acidity is produced, it will 
Join 
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join with the gas Hlveſtre in weakening the ſtomach ; the acid 
thus formed will unite with the bile, produce a ſtrong ſtimulus, 
thus occaſion a flow of more- bile to the inteſtines, and cauſe 4 Cbo- 
Era morbus, with violent ſpaſms, and copiqus evacuations upwards 
and downwards. Although theſe eee of che ae and 50 5 


* & * 
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The affingaithing property of that part or the Muſt Ghich f is 
converted into Wine, is, that it now contains an Alcohol, at leaſt it 
is that on which the chief effects of the pure vinous part, which I 
aid was in Wine, depends. On this head, therefore, we muſt con- 
fider the effscts of Alcohol. 1. Alcohol applied to the fluids, co- 
Agulates them; 2. to the ſolids, coniſtricts and hardens them; and 
hence; in ſtopping Hæmorrhages, may act in either way. Applied 
either to the fluids ſuddenly, or injected into the veſſels of living ani- 
mals, in ſmall quantity, it will produce death. 3. In the ſtomach, 
its chemical effects on the fluids and ſolids may almoſt be neglected ; 
nor can we ſappoſe, with Boerhaave, that, carried thenct into the 
vellels of animals, it can be ſubject to thoſe viciſſitudes of heat and 

cold, producing condenſation and rarefaction, and thus unequal 
compreſſions, and thence diſeaſes. Alcohol diluted, loſes that ſtrong 

er to generate heat; it mult alſo loſe its coagulating powers, di- 
luted in the blood veſſels. Alcohol, internally, acts on the nervous 
ſyſtem purely, chiefly by means of the ſtomach. In ſmall doſes it 
 fimply ſtimulates, increaſes the action of the heart and veſſels, j in- 
. creaſes the nervous flow over the whole of the ſyſtem, whence 
more ſerenity and eaſe of mind, more clearneſs and Jivdlingſs of 

_ imagination, -and the vigorous exertion of « every faculty, In. large 

doſes it has a contrary effect; it deſtroys the mobility of the nervous 

power, in interrupting its flow from the Senforium commune ; whence 
from its ſedative and ſtimulant effects mixed, it produces. confuſion 
of ideas and delirium ; if the doſes are ſtill repeated, the neryous 
flow i is arreſted, the Oey: and involuntary motions are We 


50 ano 
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| fide aa Tethargy, apoplexy, death. | Theſe are the effects of 


the Alcohol of Wines. In Wines themſelves, eſpecially in the laſt 


ſtage, the effects are almoſt never ſo violent, for the Wine is neceſ- 


fartly thrown in more dilute at firſt, and in ſmaller doſes, and has, in 


a a manner, the conſequence of one doſe diſſipated, before another is 
repeated, and therefore is more ſtimulant, and raiſes the ſpirits more. 


Tt does produce ſtupor, but ſeldom death; for beſides it being more 


dilute, from its ſtimulant qualities it is apt to be thrown up from 
the ſtomach, and again has, by the other matters in it, the powers 
of the Alcohol moderated. Whether the Mu, Acid, and Alcohol 
are all in every Wine, I ſhall not determine. Certain it is, that if 
any body were to drink of pure Alcohol as much as they can drink. of 
Wine, in proportion to the ſtrength it would have deleterious effects. 
Alcohol is more inflammatory too, and productive of an inflammatory 


diatheſis, than Wine, becauſe of the acid, &c. accompanying the lat- 


ter. A proof of this is, that Punch, which is an artificial Wine, is leſs 
noxious than the ſame quantity of diluted Alcohol, Something alſo 
depends on the accuracy of mixture, for Punch, though leſs noxious 
than Alcohol, is more fo than Wine. Hence I imagine it is a very 
bad practice to mix Alcohol with fermented Wines; for though it is 
better than Punch, and by very long digeſtion may be poſſibly mixed 


accurately with the Wine, yet it is far leſs ſafe than the ſame quan- 
tity of ſpirit, gained by the v vinous liquors themſelves, during their 


fermentation. 


2 1 5 0 gi D. 


The Acid 05. Wines may be conſidered as of two kinds; 3 1. . That 
Acid, which, during the whole progreſs of fermentation, is mani- 


feſtly evolved, and which probably enters into the compoſition of 
Wine and Alcohol; 2. That which is generated, from part of the 
vinous liquor going on to the acetous proceſs more copiouſly and 
more ſeparate, then called Vinegar. This renders the Wine more 


grateful to the palate, ſtimulates the mucous glands, and quenches . 


thirſt ; and in the ſtomach, by obviating putrefaction, exerts ſome- 
what of the ſame quality. Vinegar may always be conſidered as a 
mixed 
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mixed body; at leaſt on moſt occafions, containing, beſides the Acid, 


a part of unconverted, ſaccharine matter. As containing ſuch, it 
may. be laxative in the inteſtines, have the effect of unconverted 
Muft, generate gas fylvefre in the inteſtines, and, in ſhort, have all 
the properties of freſh juice. When thoroughly converted, it acts 
in another manner. By the quantity of Acid, it determines other 
vegetables to aceſcency, weakening the ſtomach, and, therefore, 
hurtful: to ſuch as have their health very much depending on the 
tone of that organ in arthritic and hypochondriac caſes. This 
cooling quality in Vinegar may go fo far as to imitate the effects of 
the gas /yluefre, prove ſpaſmodic, and have 5 the e of 


Acid, generated. in. the Romach: ieſelf. 


ooo FX far as Wine contains Vinegar, or mY it is not perfect; but 


it is unavoidable but that in every Wine we have, they ſhould be 


more or leſs preſent. In the combined ſtate of theſe qualities in 
Wine, they are much more innocent than we have deſcribed them 
as ſeparate ; the Alcohol and Vinegar obviate the fermentation - of 
the Muſt, the ſtimulant of the Alcohol obviates the cooling quality 


of the Vinegar, and this again, with the Mu/t, the inflammatory 
conſequences of the Alcohol. There is in Wine a fourth ingredient, 


vi. Water, which, according to its proportion, mae hs acer 


In many countries weak Wine is uſed as common drink, without 
any bad conſequences. For my part, I imagine it has conſiderable 


advantages, tending to obviate the aceſcency of vegetable aliment, 


as we ſee in ſtrong Wines, taken with aceſcent fruits, and more 


. univerſally the putreſcency of the animal diet. Hence, I imagine, 
dilute Wine is not improperly employed i in thoſe countries where 


the food is chiefly animal, as obviating its noxious tendency, and 
promoting the excretion of the putreſcent parts of our food. As 
uſed with aliment, Phyſicians have, indeed, confidered Wine as di- 


luent, and moderately ſimulating ; J as 5 and Promoting the 
ſecre dans; 3 
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ſecretions ; but entirely neglecting its nutritious N n 
ee as gene e it ee poſſeſſes. \ - 


"hi a As: we uſt benden the effects of Wine i in ins different 
| kinds, for according to the kind of Wine; muſt ieee EL eee 
tr ee tit DIS? 

* Wines may be diſtinguiſhed according to the woah of their 65. 
mentation, as crude, mellow, Ce. In their crude ſtate, Wines will 
have all the bad effects mentioned of the gas Hlugſtre. When they 


are ripe, no ſuch ſhould appear. But in thoſe Wines we call mel- 


low, there is always ſome unconverted Muff, ſome gone over to aci- 
dity, and even ſometimes are what is called pricked, or apple - taſted. 
The effects of theſe will be eaſily underſtood, but it is often very dif- 


ficult to be able to know theſe ſtates of Wine, for the Merchant 8 | 
every method of concealing them. We * now RY heros agen on | 


ny different qualities of Wines. 


12 : Sweet and Sharp. Sweetneſs in Wines may Spoke on dhe 


natural richneſs of the grape, its maturity, c. but much more com- 
monly is it the effect of imperfect fermentation, from racking off 


the vinous liquor from the lees, as ſoon as the fermentation is tole- 
tably active, into new veſſels ſucceſſively, till once it be checked, 


and a ſweetneſs remain. Such are the Spaniſh and Italian Wines. 
 Sweetnels alſo may ariſe from the Vintner mixing with ſharp Wines 
a quantity of unfermented Mußt. The qualities are eaſily under- 
ſtood. Where the ſweetneſs, or rather crudeneſs of the Wine, de- 
pends on the quantity of Muft preſent, it will have the ſame effects 
as Muſt, generate gas fylveftre, prove laxative, purgative, Cc. 
Where the ſweetneſs depends on the native richneſs of the grape, 
the bad effects will be obviated by the greater quantity of Alcohol, as 
in Canary and Tokay. But even in theſe, I am perſuaded the rich- 
neſs of the juice, and the viſcidity attending it, prevent the genera- 
tion of as much Alcohol as might be produced; and accordingly 
we find that theſe Wines have Tg a or deal of the effect of 
Wine. 


Ss ow 
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Szarh Wines may have that property from different erase F 
1. From the nature of the grape, to. be judged. of according to 
the climate. Thus the Wines of the Northern countries poſſeſs 
this property more than thoſe of the Southern. 2. Sharpneſs, 
whatever be the ſtate of the grape, ariſes from wha active fer- 
mentation. 3. Sharpneſs may proceed from Wines being kept 
long, and partly converted into vinegar. In one caſe, then, yon 
ſee; Sharpnęſs is a ſymptom of weak Wine, and, therefore, of a 
cooling, leſs heating, and leſs inflammatory li 1 In healthy 
ſtomachs theſe may be more freely indulged, and prove good-con- 
diments for animal food, and likely to prove diuretic and anti- 
ſeptic. When the Sharpneſs proceeds from an; unfiniſhed. active 
ſermentation, theſe Wines may be hurtful, as too cooling, and as 
debilitating the ſtomach, and thus produce arthritie and nephritic 
paroxyſms, and mori boidal pains, ply wot en very much 


on the ſtomach $ tone. 4111 by 30-25 ep S221 QF! 


'P | Briſk and Flas: i. e. more or If 5 1. Flatneſs of 
Wines may depend on the want of a due degree of fermentation. 
2. Flatneſs may proceed from too great ripeneſs, or mellowneſs, 
and the Wine encreafing in age. Thus Wine kept long in well 
corked bottles, not having the air neceſſary for the acetous procels, 
turns fimply vapid. 3. When artificial means is uſed to prevent 
fermentation, it will induce Flatneſs, as brandy mixed with wines. 
Hence the Elatneſs of the Spaniſh and e Wines; f TE cam- 


en of the, © i 


v — 


Brikett 1 alone proceeds Rom s an ative . 5225 
ſent, and always implies more or leſs of a crude ſtate; whence, 
though. more agreeable, it is more dangerous. A diſtinction of 

Wines is made into thoſe which are apt to affect the nerves and 
mthe- head, and thoſe which produce fever. Champaign, from 
uſing it flowering i in' the cup, is very apt to intoxicate. Experi- 
enced drinkers have a rule for this; rejecting ſuch * Champaign 


as retains its flower long in the: cup. 
3 . 


MATBRIAiMED IC A, 
3. Strong and Weak,', Theſe are compatible with the various 
other qualities, but entirely depend on the quantity of alcohol: 


All wines are, in ſome degree, heating and inflammatory, but their 


Propegtx in theſe rofects. is not. entirely to be meaſured from the 
of, alcohol. The ſame quantity of Wine diluted, intoxi- 
cates ſooner than che ſame quantity, drank in the ſame time with- 


out that dilution 3 at leaſt this is a common obſervation of drinkers. 


The reaſon ſeems to be this, that the Wine, by this means, is 


applied; to.a larger furtace in the n and. its; dilution cauſes 
quicker diffafion over the ſyſtem. Someehave endeavoured to 


NWA: it in 1 way. 
r intoxicating, yet their effects are alſo. ſooner. over. 

the quick diffuſion, it is obſerved, too, that the 
þ provokes. urine ſooneſt, is alſo the ſooner i intoxicating; 


which proto plainly from its being applied to a larger portion 


of the ſyſtem, . For whateyer other purpoſes Wines are wanted, 


either as diluent, diuretic, or antiſeptic, the weakeſt are always 


to be preferred. Wine, you will now ſee, like Opium, has a 
double effect; as flimulant without the narcotie qualities, and, 
therefore, in theſe, there can be no ſafety ; but in weak Wine we 
are ſafe, becauſe with: theſe we can more Kally rei before the 
narcotic elites are cxerted. ia bias 


it 


yy jp eats and RGB. Smocthned depends o on the ſweetneſs | | 


or mellowneſs, except where it is miſtaken for flatneſs. 


Roughneſs depends, 1. on the natural acidity ds want of ſugar 
in the juice; 2. On the unripe ſtate of the juice. At firſt the 


fruit is of a hard cellular texture, which is filled firſt in the middle 
with a fluid, which gradually extends over the fruit; ſo that 
within the center is always ripeſt. Hence the difference between 
the juice flowing ſpontaneouſly, or from the grapes laid above each 
other, from that which is expreſſed ; for every expreſſion gives 
acerbity. 3. Roughneſs may depend on. artificial means, as the 

| 8 6 4 


explain, is from; the bulk of liquor in the ſtomach, but I cannot 
Though Wines thus diluted are, ceteris. 


addition y 
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an et hr dene vt Bikes e 
n en e e 29 43 | | 


are ee over Be whole: & the Ne on ot "excepe hen 
with much fweetneſs, in "which Top dan de | 

en Tous e e ee | Le 
. 1, Sy Colour of Wines. > EO 3 e j ce 0 
che grape, the red grape, I am well Are, affording a Wine 
equally tranſparent with the naturally white. When a red Wine 
is wanted, the red huſks are throw in, ſo that, cæterit paribus, 
the red Wines are more aſtringent. Here we are apt to be deceived. 
White Wines are rejected when brown and rough, which they 
gtow by age; hence the merchant dies them red, in which Kind 
of Wines ſuch qualities are expected. Sometimes alſo, the ſame 
practice is performed, from a greater demand at market. Hence 
little judgment is to be drawn from the Colour of Wines, without, 
at the ſame time, taking in the other fenible LED: and the 
hiſtory of 185 fermentation, _ | 


We ſhould now dent to give in detail the properties of TY 
parate Wines, but our limited knowledge of the hiſtory of their 
fermentation, Cc. forces us to . but very imperfectly upon 
chis ſubject. We ſhall in general ſpeak of Han, e to e 
ey in which * are produced. Ft 


RE MAR Ks on the WINES of Aifferent Countries. TY 


The Wines of the Northern climates are generally of a weak 
body, more acid, and of a more ſhatp tafte, and affgrding a larger 
proportion of tartar. The reaſon of their greater acidity is eaſily 

underſtood. With regard to the tartar of wines, we have not yet 
| ſpoken of it. Tartar accompanies ſharpneſs and auſterity, and. 
thence its effects are to be underſtood. - Though tartar be a pur- 


| gare, yet in any e we drink k Wines, they cannot, from 
.the 
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che tartar, be more active, or exert their | purgative quality. | Thele 
laxative virtue is owing to the aceſcent Wine mixing with the bile, 
It has been alledged, that tartarous Wines are apt to produce the 


ſtone in the kidneys ; but neither theory nor experience proves this. 


There is not the leaſt reſemblance between the ſtones, and the 


tartar in their nature, and Hoffman tells us, that thoſe who drink 
- - Rheniſh Wine were rather freer of it than the others, Hence, 
then, the qualities of theſe Wines dependq chiefly on their weak- 
nefs and acidity, and from theſe qualities their virtues may be 
underſtood. Of this kind are the Moſelle, Rheniſh, 9 


The Southern Wines are bez ſweet, and unctuous. The 
Hungarian Wines, e. g. Tokay, are ſuppoſed the beſt at preſent. 


The Canaries, though more = thern, do not afford Wines ſo rich 
as the former. The reafon ſeems to be, that being inſular, the 


grape is expoſed to the cooling breezes of the ſea. Madeira is the 


growth of a warm climate ; but from an accidental taſte, which 


prevails at preſent, a particular management of it has been intro- 
duced. In, Madeira there are mountains upon which they can 


grow Wines as weak as thoſe of the Notthern climates. Theſe, 


as more aceſcent, are more grateful, but, at the ſame time, more 


dangerous. In order to tranſportation, they have a quantity of 


alcohol mixed with them, and after that, to gain a proper degree of 
activity, 15 2 to be _ for ſome Aba. in wa warmer, climates, 


| The Italian "RY as 8 mould 1 ſtrong, but from 
ir being checked in the fermentation, are fweet and weak. 


They come over to us in flaſks, covered with ** and cannot be | 


kept above a year. 


The Spaniſh and Portugueſe Wines cannot be 1 to us 
i without brandy, and are the moſt e be and leaſt ex- 
men Wines we employ. h 


The French Wines are certainly, with juſtice, preferred to the ; 


« OO may be conſidered as Northern Wines, and the beſt 
4 | of 
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of hem are produced in Northern "ECL the Burgundy and 
4: Champaign. The French Wines have heat enough to give them 
ſtrength, but are not expoſed to ſuch an active fermentation as the 
| — and ſo not ſo apt to be combined, with Brandy or: Alcohol. 
Champaign is in active fermentation, and not fo ſafe. as the; mellow 
Burgundy, but this formerly, from being imported in flaſks, was 
never. properly mellowed, and was very heady. This practice is 
now prohibited, and we have a Wine leſs delicate, but more ſafe, 
particularly to the nerves. Claret, as weak and acerb, e 
ported without icli fake i in every e, e 


oo” 
— hot 
00 


8 * . MALT LIQUOR 4 
Both res want of e care; and the difficulty of conducting dhe; pro- 


The contain much Raste ut er” and are more 3 4720S 
than Wines; but as more ace rent. are more  Taxative ; and, as more 


viſa, leſs diuretic. co? gh CCC 


4 
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The nent Oils a are e Placed next in our Cantape 95 1 ſhall 
defer ſpeaking of them till we come to the empyreumatic, under 
the head of Antiſpaſmodics, when we ſhall meet them again, and 
treat of both at once. We 8⁰ on, therefore, to to 48! 


nr SF FIMULANTS 


As 4 bodies are made up of mild and bland ſubſtances, "0 
are themſelves of a mild nature, it cannot be expected we ſhould 
have many Stimulants from the animal kingdom. In ſome, per- 

haps in all animals, ſome of the ſecreted fluids may be acrid, and 
among the evacuants ſuch ſhall be mentioned. Here we are con- 
| fined to the Inſet tribe, ſo very different from the reſt.” | 


=. J THARIDY's 


1 lag The acrimony and ſtimulus of theſe, from . common ihe 
n | ternal n is ö known. Sa conſiderable is it, that inter- 
1 | nally 


s / 
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nally they cannot be given, but in ſmall doſes. In large 0 their 
effects might appear general on the ſyſtem; but as we manage 
them, even in pretty large doſes, they affect the urinary paſſages 
only, very little the reſt of the ſyſtem. 'To me it ſeems very cu- 


tious, that thus, without affecting the prime vie, they ſhould only 


exert their action on a more diſtant part of the ſyſtem. The reaſon 
ſeems to be this. In the primæ viæ they ate conſtantly and 
equally diffuſed through the whole maſs of matter contained there, 


which is in ſome meaſure ſufficient to obviate the effect of Cantba- 


rides, which muſt be given in a great meaſure concentrated. In 
their farther progreſs in the blood, they are ſtill more diffuſed, and 
thence ſtill unactive, but from their connection to a particular por- 


tion of the blood; they are again collected in their concentrated 


form, in the kidneys, and conſequently there exert their effects. In 


proof that it is thus from its dilution, it does not act on the other 


parts of the body, even in the kidneys, if it is exhibited very weak. 


I have known half a grain of Cantharides bring on a ſtrangury, and 

yet if this ſame half gon was diluted in much water, e. g. it would 

baue no effect at all. Hence it is very difficult to doſe them pro- 
f perly. When carried to the kidneys, they ſtimulate them, prove di- 


uretic, and hence are recommended in Dropſies. Even here their 
dilution may in ſome meaſure account for their not ſucceeding, and 


if that be not the caſe, they then are found ſooner to affect the neck 
of the bladder, than to prove diuretic. Upon the ſame footing, they 
have been uſed in nephritic caſes; It is very doubtful whether Di- 
uretics there are proper at all. Surely thoſe which are inflamma- 


| tory, will be prejudicial. Any effect they exert internally, is, I 


imagine, from their common enough action on the neck of the 
bladder, and urethra. By inducing an inflammation there, they 
cure Gleets. This I have formerly ſhewn, under the Balſamics, to he 
a fact, in whatever method it be explained. Whatever method has 
been recommended in the Gonarrbæa benigna, has been allo recom- 
mended in the Fluor albus. Here, from the contiguity of the parts, 
it may act in the ſame manner we have mentioned; but to extend that 
1 the inflammation in the urinary paſſages muſt be fo great, as to 


make 
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make their exhibition ,very inconvenient. - As diuretic. hay may be 
5 diaphoretic, and hence probably have been recommended in 

Cutaneous diſeaſes, as in, the Lepra by Dr. Mead. I have ſeen them 
exhibited in this diſeaſe. without any good conſequence. This, 
however, does not contradict their diaphoretic virtue. I i imagine 

the Lepra is a topical diſeaſe, yielding little to internal remedies, but 
- Chiefly to thoſe applied to the part, as bathing, Fc. As diuretic 
and diaphoretic, Cantharides have been ſappoſed pectoral,” The 
only caſe of this kind, in which I know they have been tried, is 
the Chin-cough, in which Dr. Burton propoſed them. As in the 
- ame compoſition was joined the Bark and Camphire to correct the 
Cantharides, 1 eaſily ſaw the Bark was the ſubſtance on whoſe virtue 
the medicine depended, and therefore uſed it alone. Other prac- 
titioners of my acquaintance took the preſcription as it ſtood, and 
found themſelves expoſed to all the inconveniences of Cantharides, 
without obtaining any other good effect than what was got by the 
Bark alone. Theſe, then, are the virtues of Cantharides,' which 
you ſee are very precarious. | As to their effects on the ſkin, we 
mult take notice of them when we come to ot nne which 


Poe nn e 


"hf to the r manner of exhibiting G ſeveral doubts hte 
ariſen, which ſeem ſtill to remain. As to the antient opinion, of 
the ſeveral parts of the fly being mutual antidotes, that I diſregard, 

and cannot at preſent decide. A more important difquiſition is, to 

determine whether they ought to be given in in ſubſtance or __— 

In ſubſtance they may poſſibly be given in larger quantity, be gra- 
dually extracted, and gradually (and perhaps more fucceſsfully) dif- 
fuled over the ſyſtem. On the other hand, they are ſo cafily ex- 
tracted, that we cannot truſt much to this; and poſſibly the common 
method of giving them in ſolution anſwers better. For the watery 
or ſpirituous menſtruum anſwers equally well. In what fabſtance, 
whether reſinous or gummy, their virtues conſiſt, is not decided; 
neither, indeed, is it accurately of any other animal or vegetable fub- 


: —_ neither is it known whether ſolution does not decompound 
them 


1 
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. Wich regard to all, the doſe is undetermined. This muſt | 


: depend on the ſtate of the body, on the greater quantity of mucus 
in the kidney, the quantity of urine naturally ſecreted, or at the 
particular time in which Cantbarides are given. We ſhould. begin 
9 ſmall doſes, as five drops, &c. and increaſe them, till once 
they affect the urinary paſſages. The fimple London Tincture is 
preferable to the Edinburgh, in which, indeed, the ſubſtances added 
agree with the intention, but in the preſent form cannot be given in 
wen Fa as to have any effect. 


MILLEPEDES. 


' Theſe inſets ſeem to contain a ſtimulus of the ſame undetermined 
nature as Cantharides, to which they are vaſtly inferior in power. 
For their aſcribed virtues I refer you to writers. I have ſeen them, 
for ſufficiently long time, exhibited in the Chlorofis and Scrophula, 
but was never able to perceive their 171 Conſequence, | Sen- 


ſible effects they had none at all. 


0 of Cc CI N E L £ A. 
Theſe inſects are likely to continue of eee in dying. In 


medicine they have no remarkable qualities. They have been called 


diaphotetic and ſudorific, but very large doſes are required to pro- 
duce theſe effects. T* are only employed for colouring our 
 formule. | 


We have now | finiſhed our liſt of particular Stimulants and come 
to the general titles added at the end. 


1514 


mt NUTRIENTIA, as STIMULANTS. 


| Whatever increaſes motion. may be conſidered as ſtimulqht. 
Theſe, as adding ſtrength to the ſolids, increaſe their oſcillations, 
and more as increaſing the (circulating fluids, and conſequently the 
| tenſion. But their chief effects, as ſtimulant, is in their action on 
the ſtomach. In the ee Os arthritic, 2 2 4 


, 
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| diſeatts, Ge. fuch Stimuli are often eh ; in the {thi 
1 8 Sc. ſuch are hurtful. | e 5 


pl AS TRINGENTS as 8 71 M U EI VTS. 


1 les formerly explained the notion of theſe, as Tonics, not W 
1 inducing contraction, but increaſing the firmneſs and tenſion of 


the part. This will give a briſler action to the veſſels in propelling of 


the fluids, in overcoming reſiſtance in their way, and reſolving ob- 


ſtructions. We find all this effected from the moſt ſimple Aſtrin- 
gents ; but a queſtion ariſes. whether the Aſtringent and Aromatic 
_ Joined would not be more uſeful? I imagine, where the ſyſtem is 
not affected with Fever, it would. But there are caſes where the 


| Aromatic and Aſtringent would be hurtful, e. g. in Vernal Inter- 
mittents there is often joined an inflammatory diatheſis. Here it 
may be doubted Whether the Peruvian Bark, which joins together 
tlie Aromatic Bitter and Aſtringent, ſhould be exhibited. It ſhould 


be examined whether the ſimple Aſtringents would · not be preferable. 


Such ſubtilties do no harm, provides) We n. too much addicted 
yOu n= 77 in Practice. = | 


. 8E Dr 12s 4 8 14 MULAN 78. 
Thee are pretty univerſally; i in ei fit operation, ſtimulant, 


and very often their ſtimulant qualities affect the action of the heart 
and veſſels. 


„ ANTISPASMODIOS as SIM VL ANS. 


The fame may be ſaid with regard to theſe, being in their firſt 
operation ſtimulant; and a queſtion will \afterwards'occur, whether 
as Antiſpaſmodics, they do not act as Stimulants ? As ſuch, 17 of 
chem have been ſer down i in the liſt of Stimulants. N „ 


WY A CDS =s S TIMULAN TS. 


155 Though che effects of theſe be ſedative, yet they, like other 8e- 


'Uatives, are probably” Nienulant in their: firſt operation. With more 
_ Evitfitlence have I marked 1 7 A 2 
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8. ALKALINES as STIMULANTS. 


| Which, in every weed are ace wen not to be confrieed in 
chan view. eo 


0 0 NEUTRALS as STIMULANTS. 


Theſe are more obviouſly ſtimulant than Acids, but ate attended 
with the fame ſedative power. f 


* 


8 E DAT IVA. 


Bedatires are ſuch, ſubſtances as diminiſh motions in the ſyſtem C 
and thie force of the moving power. There is a diſtinction between 
theſe two, which is: not eaſy to be made, ſeeing we ſuppoſe the laſt 
always to take place. Sedatives may either diminiſh motion in a 


part, or in the whole of the ſyſtem. In this vie y, blood letting ĩs a 


Sedative, as taking off tenſion; but at preſent I am only to conſider 


ſuch Sedatives as act particularly upon our nervous power, which. 
can, by medicines, have its mobility entirely deſtroyed. Their 


operation on the nervous ſyſtem is not eaſy to determine, and as to 
their ultimate effect, I ſhall not endeavour to explain it: We know 


very little of the nervous power, having nothing analagous to it in 
nature, at. leaſt nothing exhibiting. analogous: effects ; for: though 


the powers. of the ſenſitive plant ſeem ſdme hat: of the ſame na- | 


ture, yet they give us no analogy with: regard tothe operation of 
medicines. However, by enquiring into this ſubject, we may diſ- 
cover ſome laws of the nervous eee __ ſome: 0 
which haue ariſen W Sg en 11. 


The firſt en. we ſhall: wind notice ab is, Whether whe: action 
of. Sedatives bo mediate or immediate? From my definition, you 
will ſee I have aſſumed the laſt; but others are of a different opi- 
nion. It is oommoaly ſuppoſed, that: the motion of the ſrveral parts 
of. the body · depend on an influx derived from the Senforium; This 
ode n can: As ſuppoſe, that when'the blood is rari- 
F fied, 
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b. and diſtending the veſſels ol the brain, it may compreſs the 
origin of the nerves, and impede the influx of the nervous power. 
Hence ſome have imagined, that Sedatives act by rarifying the 
blood. Others again have adopted a contrary opinion, Dix. that 
Sedatives act by inducing a coagulation or viſcoſity in the blood, 
whence the ſecretion-in the brain is deſtroyed. We may diſcuſs 
both theſe opinions together; 1. We conclude Sedatives do not act 
mediately, from the fimallnefs of the doſe required to produce their 
effect, no medicine in ſuch ſmall quantity acting on our fluids, ex- 
cept in the way of a ferment. - 2. Sedatives act after the circula- 
tion is taken away, and Dr. Whytt has ſhown, that after the heart 
is taken out, Opium has the ſame effect as before, in ſtopping the 
motion of the ſyſtem, which baniſhes altogether the notion of 'Seda- 
tives acting on the blood. 3. Farther, the quick operation of ſome 
poiſons ſhews, that medicines, confined to the ſtomach, can act on 
the nervous power, and be extended over the ſyſtem, without any 
abſorption into the blood. I need not here mention experiments 
where theſe effects have enſued, and the medicine been found to 
conſtri& both its orifices. Whether the effects on the nervous 
ſyſtem does not produce changes i in the fluids, I ſhall not 927 91 It 
is that probably which hes N 1 to * bee ks 

The W ation 7 Sedans on a0 nervous W i eng 
proved, we proceed to a fecond queſtion, viz. Whether Sedatives 
act on the nerves to which they are applied, or whether more di- 
rely on the Senſorium commune? Although we acknowledge a Sen- 
Jarium commune, or prime mover, yet I think it is ſufficiently proved, 
that the nervous power is preſent in every part of the animal body 
during life; and that, independent of any new afflux, a motion may 
de excited; and therefore Sedatives act primarily on the part to 
which they are applied. There are enough of experiments to ſhow, 
that the heart, ſeparated from the body, retains its mobility for ſome 
time after the ſeparation, will even palpitate of itſelf, can have its 
motion renewed by Stimuli, and its mobility deſtroyed by Sedatives. 
It is * then, the Ons act on the part to which they are 

a applied, 
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applied, and thence propagate their effects to other parts of the 
netvous ſyſtem, moſt eaſily to the Senſorium commune. It has been 


aſked, whether Sedatives act on the Stomach ? There is no doubt 


of it; but theſe effects appear in thoſe parts which conſent moſt with 
the ſtomach, and moſt eaſily in the common origin. 


Sedatives, acting on the Senſorium commune, exert their power in 
two ways; 1. In deſtroying the mobility of the nervous fluid there, 
and ſo deſtroying its afflux to the reſt of the ſyſtem; 2. By deſtroy- 
ing the mobility in the extreme parts, and ſo making a reſiſtance to 
the impulſe from the Senſorium commune, and conſequently making 
it incapable to receive impreſſion. I can fee inſtances where it is 


proper to make this diſtinction. Thus I think cold undoubtedly. 
acts on the extreme nerves, deſtroys the mobility in —_— and at laſt 


ſhuts up the Segſorium commune itſelt. 1 000 


In order to the allot action of ae in the Gian theie 2 


effects muſt be exerted in the Senſorium commune. But here ſuch: 
effects are found to be very unequal, the reaſon of which we muſt. 


now endeavour to explain. This difference of effect ſeems: to be 
varicd, 1. According to the proximity of the part; 2. According to 


the Stimulus to which it is 9 3. en to the habit 
h induced. 


1. According to the diſtance from the Senſorium commune. The 
effect of Sedatives, in large doſes, very often appears in palſy of the 


lower extremities. Theſe, in the experiments on Opium, were 
found the firſt to come on, and the laſt to diſappear . We know 


. - * * 
hy ; . 
. ob hl 


The connexion of this ſentence with the foregoing ſeems not very evident, 


and, indeed, the reaſoning of the whole paragraph obſcure. Upon a compariſon 


wth different copies, this ſeems to be the meaning: The nervous power is, 


« ceteris paribus, weakeſt in thoſe parts which are moſt diſtant from the Senſorium 
& commune, Hence, whenever any cauſe operates on the Senſorium in ſuch a 


<< manner as to diminiſh its influence on the reſt of the body, the effects will appear 
ce moſt evident in the extremities, as being the parts which, on account of their 


« diſtance, have the lighteſt connexion with it. * 3 ſnow their 
5 action 


_. — 
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-whether FR action be on the Senſerium cammume, or eite by 
the convulſtve motions appearing firſt in the head and extending to 
the extremities, and e contra. To this head of diſtance, I imagine, 
is to be imputed the effects of Sedatives on the ſecretories, in 
Aiuppreſſing ſecretions; becauſe. theſe are ſituated in the extreme 
veſſels every where, and therefore have their moving power affected 
ſooner than the heart. The ſecretory ſyſtem: to me appears to be 
a diſtinct portion from that of the heart and veſſels, though conti- 
guous to tliem, fer they are very often differently affected. Nerves 
enter into the ſecretory organs, which are not continued from thoſe 
of the veſſels; each particular ſecretory: has Stimuli, that act in a 
particular manner upon it, without affecting the ſyſtem of veſſels: 
Motion is ſometimes deſtroyed in the ſeeretories, without affecting 
the heart and veſſels: The principal ſtimulus to the: ſecretories is 
that on their excretories, by which not only the excretion, 
but the ſeoretion is encreaſed, without affecting the reſt of the 
ſyſtem as in ducking, or even handling a nurſe's nipples, by which 
nt only will the excretion: for the time be enereaſed, but: the 
| ſecretion afterwards. Again, in the encreaſed] action of the heart 
and veſſels there is no ſeoretiom but that of ſweat encreaſedl. All: 
theſe diſtinct effects are to be obſerved, and! perhaps: are depending 
on Ct ee 1 „ od arfirs 1 


8 » 
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. *© action by inducing a Pay of. the lower extremities. But the OP is true in 
tc. the caſe of medĩcines that excite and encreaſe the action of the Senſoriam upon 
c te the body. Here the: parts ſituated neareſt: to the Sau cm ſooneſtt par- 
<<. take of Its affections. From this conſideration, we are furniſhed. with. a method: 

©. of terminating a diſpute among authors concerning the nature of. Convulſions. 
de It has been a ſubject of controverſy, whether they arrive from affections of the 

. 66 Conferium- only 3 or from . irritationa of particular portions af the nervous ſyſtem, 
< made in the different parts of the body? Both caſes, in my opinion, ocour, and 
< are to be diſtinguiſhed; in the one, 2 the Convulſion beginning in the ex- 
< tremities, and gradually ſpreading over the different Parts, till they reach the 
< Senforium ; in the other, by the Convulſions beginning in the muſcles of the face, 
and extending from thence to the reſt of the Wa: The reſt ol the paragraph 
ROC IO 5 . aw. 
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2. The effects of Sedatives, or other medicines acting on tlie 
Zen ſorium, depend on the expoſure of the parts to Stimulus. Thus 


the heart and lungs have their motions entire, while thoſe of the reſt 


of the ſyſtem are deſtroyed. It has been ſaid, that the nerves - 
theſe differ, and that in ſuch caſes thoſe of the former are not 
affected. In Apoplexy this laſt may be ſometimes the caſe ; but 
ſurely in the caſe of fleep, and of ſedative medicines, no ſuch. dif- 


ference is to be obſerved; and beſides, Dr. Haller has demonſtrated,. 


that the nerves of the animal and vital functions are the ſame, wad. 


1 
* 


2 2 
_ 7 


WEEN This N is de to prove, . the n of Sedatives on any part 


is always varied in proportion to the degree of Stimulus to which that part is ex- 


poſed. This it does pretty clearly ; but there ate ſeveral things in it, of which I 

cannot diſcern the connexion with the reſt of the ſubject. I have, therefore, copied 

this paragraph from another manuſeript, which, though likewiſe obſcure, may, 
perhaps, ſerve to make it ſome what more plain. | 


„ Phe inequality of che action of ;Sedatives likewiſe dogenile -upon the degres of 
Stimulus to which the parts are expoſed. Thus the heart and lungs are con- 
< ſtantly expoſed to Stimulus; in conſequence of which their actions are but little. 
« ffested by Sedatives operating on the Senforium commune, while thoſe of the reſt: 
of the ſyſtem are deſtroyed. Authors, indeed, have endeavoured to explain this 
e effect from the Ulfferent ſource of the nerves here affected. Fhey tell us, that. 
'< the nerves, by which the vital functions are: carried on, arife from the Cerebellum ;. 
'«*\yhile thoſe which govern the other functions are derived immediately from the 
< Brain. Whether this explanatien might not be urged with ſome degree of 


*« plauſibility in the caſe of Apoplexy, is a different queſtion; but ſurely. in the 


A caſe of ſleep, and in the action of Sedatives, no reaſon can be aſſigned, why an 
affection of the one can ſubſiſt without that of the other.. Add to this,, that. 
4 Pr. Hatter has demonſtrated that the nerves of the vital functions are not, as 


. Was generally fuppoſet, diſtinct from thoſe of the reſt of the Tyſtem; and you wilt 


ee hardly require any thing further to perfuatie you, that the explanation we have 


delivered is by much the more probable, viz. that a Stimulus being conſtantly 


„ applied to the vital organs, and only occaſionally to the voluntary onés, the 
vc latter are much more Teadily and corſſiderably affected than the former. 


e From hence it follows, that whenever we would with to have the full effect of 


e any ſedative medicine, care ſhould be taken that every thing which acts on the 
& organs of feriſe, every thought which affects the involuntary motion, ſhould be 
removed. It may be dotibted, indeed, how far this laſt is practicable. It has 
e been alleged tlrat the ſoul always 'thitiks. Not to enter into the ſubtilty of this 
ce diſpute, we may content ourſelves with alledging, that we are not conſcidus of 
6 it, at leaſt, in Inge "Dreams -vecur only in conſequence of Stimuli, 


cc and 
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not Adige as was imagined. Much more properly is the continu- 
ation of motion in theſe to be aſcribed to the Stimulus to which they 
are expoſed. Accordingly we ſee, that this effect is not confined to the 
heart and lungs, but extended to other parts, in proportion to the 
Stimulus to whichthey are expoſed. Thus any part of the alimentary 
canal can he brought into action from the Stimulus of the food, and, 
1 5 in ſhort, by ſuch means, any one part can be kept in motion inde- 
5 5 pendent of any other part, 'notwithſtanding the action of Sedatives, 
. or of 141 and all this from che Stimulus applied to it, Thus, in 


— OS OS, 


* and Ln do not ſo frequently happen i in the. firſt part of lep, as ds the 
4 latter end, when, from a retention of the ſeveral ſecretions, an accumulation takes 
4 place, which gives the Stimulus. Of dreams there ſubſifts all the poſſible de- 
66 grees that can take place between the ſyſtem's being perfectly awake, and buried 
< in the moſt profound fleep. Of the flighteft kind, or thoſe which recede leaſt 
dc from a ſtate of perfect wakefulneſs, are the Sommambulantes. It is remarkable 
cc with what ſteadineſs they perform their actions. The reaſon of which is, that 
«© their attention is not diſtracted by a number gf objects, as in the time of wake- 
& fulneſs ; beſides, being ignorant of the dangerous ſituation in which they fre- 
* quently are, they are wholly diveſted of fear, and, therefore, pay a calm and 

4 undiſturbed attention to the thing about which they happen to be employed. 


- & But for the moſt part dreams are extravagantly wild and incoherent. That 
5 << they generally bear ſome conformity to our waking thoughts is acknowledged, 
and this happens ſo frequently, that when we cannot diſcern it, we ought never- 

cc theleſs to ſuppoſe it. For our thoughts in dreams not depending on the action 

4e of bodies on our external ſenſes, but on internal Stimuli, thoſe ideas will gene- 

ce rally be excited, of which there are at that time the ſtrongeſt impreſſions in the 

3 114. Theſe are ſuch as have been the ſubject of our contemplation the pre- 

C ceding day, which, being more recent, may be ſuppoſed to have their impreſſion 

„ much clearer and ſtronger than any other. But then they are irregularly 

C and extravagantly combined; becauſe that power, by which the mind thinks 

cc and Judges clearly, requires for its exertion a free and undiſturbed Senſorium, 

ce which in dreams, being partly free and partly obſtructed, occaſions this irregu- 

6 larity. This partial obſtruction is likewiſe the cauſe of the incoherence of our 

c ideas in delirium, which differs from dreams in this, that here the organs of ſenſe 

« are awake, We have commonly thought the application of a Stimulus to the 

« brain ſufficient to excite a delirium; but we ſhall afterwards fee, that this will 

| „ not do without an obſtruction of the Senſerium. And accordingly we more 
i 86 frequently cure a delirium by means that remove the obſtruction, than thoſe 
6 that take off the Stimulus,” The conformity between the copies is now ſo 


great, that I have omitted to copy the reſt of this paragraph, 


order 


© 


f 
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| arder to the action of ſleep, or Sedatives, every thing which 28 on 


the organs of ſenſe, every thought which affects the organs of 


voluntary motion, muſt be removed. Whether the ſoul always 
thinks, we cannot determine, at leaſt we are not conſcious of it in 
8 healthful ſleep. Dreams always occur in conſequence of ſtimuli 
applied to particular parts, and hence, in the firſt part of ſleep, 


| they are not ſo apt to occur as in the morning, when accumulation 


gives ſtimulus. It is no wander that the mind, occupied during che 


day, retains the impreſſion of the ſtimuli it received at night, ant 


therefore as we ſee dreams always depending upon ſtimulus, where 
ſuch cannot be obſerved, we muſt ſuppoſe them. Again, the body 
can be in any degree of waking; and it is thus we muſt account 
for the Somnambulantes. The ſteadineſs of motion in ſuch caſes de- 


pends on the mind not being ſenſible to other impreſſions, or ſti- 


muli, becauſe there is a total abſence of fear, and thereforè a more 
exact and undiſturbed attention to the action we perform. I ſhould 
have taken notice of the incoherence of our thoughts i in dreams. 
That aſſociation of ideas on which judgment is formed, depends on 
the whole Senſorium being free. When this, therefore, is at reſt in 
one part, and awake in another, wildneſs of thought muſt neceſſa- 
' rily follow. Hence we can underſtand the nature of delirium, 
in which, in oppoſition to ſleep, the greateſt p rt of the Organs of 
ſenſe, and the voluntary motions, can be performed, but in which 
there i is an obſtruction in the Senſorium eg The incoherence 
-of ideas i in delirium depends upon the fame cauſe as in ſleep. We 
have commonly imagined delirium owing to a ſtimulus applied to 
che brain, but we ſhall afterwards ſee that this vill not do without 
 - refiſtance, and accordingly we ſee delirium oftner removed by tak- 
ing off the reſiſtance, than by taking off the ſtimulus; by Anti- 


ſpaſmodics than by blood- letting. It is on the fliqulus taken off 


that depends the ceſſation of fecretion and excretion, for theſe are 


| always excited hy the action of ſtimuli on the motion of the, igh- 


bouring parts, Sc. Hence we eaſily ſee how a Salivation j is. f opt by 
ſleep, and a Diarrhœa from the ſame, taking off the action of the 


quors, 


. — r and inteſtinal li- 


of 
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| | quors, "Ve. T he ſecretion is ſtopt at the fame | time, in 0 far 2s 
it OR on the excretion, as it often 4 {is 


- 1 4 


The excretion of urine gepcbdd on the alt preſſing on ths 
Hoek of the bladder, and perhaps on the ſtimulus given by it. 
This bears a curious application. A ſmall ſtone falling into the 
neck of the bladder, by its irritation not allowing a ſufficient 
quantity of urine to be collected for dilating the neck of the 
bladder, hinders its own expulſion; Opium given here cures the 
complaint, by taking off, for a time, the mind from the irritation, 
"panling an accumulation of urine, which, when the effects of the 
Opium are ane, by Pg the gock of the * Ge. Se 

| the ſtone, | Scat 2819 


4 


Sy * to | habit « are e effects of. Sedatives 18 Every 
motion may become habitual, and then acquire a greater force. 
From this, as well as the ſtimulus applied, are the lungs, &c. leſs 

affected than the reſt of the ſyſtem. All periodieal motions are diffi- 
cult to remove, and hence it is that Opium has a much greater effect 
. at. bed-time, than at any other hour, and this. ſhould give us a 
caution both in the exhibiting: Sedatives, and Stimulants, which 
ſhould always be given at the time when the motion or ceflation 
- uſually oocurred, if we want to induce theſe. It has been thought 
dangerous to exhibit Opiates during the menſtrual flux, even al- 
though ſpaſmodic motions ſhould occur at that time; but I have 
found that Opiates may very ſafely be given in ſuch caſes, and even 
as taking off the ſpaſmodic affections I have found them to en- 
ereaſe the excretion. However, I muſt own that in ſuch. caſes 
caution is required. Sedatives are often uſeful in preventing the 
power of morbid habits „and, given before the fit of e N 
tent. I have ſeen them entirely prevent Te... | 


L 


All this * the K of the effects of Sedatives on 
different parts. 


1 would alſo confider what we : have Kid as E to I | 
P A R- 
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PARTICULAR. SEDATIVES. 


5 Sedatives are. of various kinds, and we are not ac- 
1 with all of them, and therefore, whether the operation 


of all is the lame, or indeed ee we Hall not ein 15 


bus obſerve as far as we may... 
| Oppoſite to. Numb. I „ is el Sedativa bee diebe. 


At 4 the title Rheaades.. Moſt of the genera comprehended | 
under this natural order are ſeemin gly of the ſame virtues. The 


only one we employ in medicine for its ſedative powers is the 
Papaver, which I ſet down as a general title, From the {pon- 
_ taneous 1 e of this i 1s OF: | 


With ed to the different K bits and ao 4 che I 1. 


MN, to Dr. Alſton's paper in the Medical Eſſays. Opium is one of 
the moſt important articles of Materia Medica; a medicine of ſuch 
conſiderable power, that it may prove deleterious, and deſtroy the 


ſtem altogether ; and therefore always requiring great caution of 
exhibition. Not only have the ancients diſputed whether it was cold 


or hot, but we are at this moment diſputing whether it acts chiefly 


as a Stimulant, or whether in any caſe it acts directly as a Seda- 


tive. (Vid. Tralles on Opium.) Theſe doubts probably ariſe from the 


effects of Opium being mixed, and proving different, according to 


the doſe, the time of exhibition, and the ſtate of the patient. To 
throw ſome light upon this ſubject, I ſhall lay before you the phæ- 


nomena which appear on the exhibition of Opium. This I take | 


to be the moſt difficult part of my taſk, as theſe effects are much 
_ diverſified. I ſhall only mention the general appearances, which 
occur on the exhibition of O pium in a proper doſe, avoiding the 
8 which may occur from uſe, Cc. The effects are theſe. 


Fae > e Rien, 
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* Puk, E Reduahch 6f pulſe, after which the body is Cakbly | 
warmed, generally with a redneſs and fluſhing of the countenance, 


White theſe cffedts proceed, a ſerenity of mind enſues, and a lively 
| imagination, which; wien it occurs, is almoſt conſtantly of the 


_ Ehiearful and pleaſurable kind. To theſe in particular perſons often 


ſucceed chagrin, irritability, and irafcibility. By the time that 
theſe become remarkable, the ſenſes appear imperfect, the imagi- 
nation falſe, and directly a deliritim takes place, and intoxication. 


The imperfection of the ſenſes Proceeds to a total want of 
andy, which end in ſtupor ne 


of ſleep. Under 
this ſleep the pulſe \ of refty corftantly fall and frequent, though 
varying in different pei hs. Düritig the Netep a Neat takes place, 
while the other ſecretions 'are are ſenſibly Tithitiſhed. After tliis the 
perſon is awaked, and, if no other ſtitriultis takes Place, he is at- 
tended with a ſenſe of coldneſs and weakneſs. Such is the ſeries 
of the phænomena, which plainly poſhts Gut a mixture of Stimulant 


- and Sedative. Theſe, as I faid, will vary in different perſons, 
- according to the doſe. From this. 2422 of the ſtimulant and 
ſedative properties the whole may be explained. 17 The ſtimtilant 
: power'is exerted on the heart and lar, rer veſſels, whiehce the fre- 
quency of pulſe, heat, and fluſhing. Next the ſtimulant "le 
is exerted on the Senſortum commune. 
| ay, and it may be demonſtrated, that a free flow through 
| Senforium commune 'is always attended with ſerenit "of 5 in 


muſt be content h : 9 8 


tion to chagrin, and that on the ſame free and equable flow 
depends the lively, the chearful, and pleaſurable e B 
Theſe are the effects of the ſtimulant power, except ſuch as pro- 


5 ceed from it in a St Wl way. As the ſedative | Power takes 


3 2 2 4 * * * „ Fa a " - 8 
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* Opium given to a healthy 2 not 3 to it, "ſeems to prödbcte no 


8 Fuch but is in its primary operation, whether in large or fmall doſes, directly 


ſedative. hether it may have different effects in diſeaſed perſons, or whether it 
. N very much diverſified by different W are queſtions that remain to be 


by —— 
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place, demonſtrable changes follow, partly ariſing from the eneresſtd 
reſiſtance to the Senſorium commune, partly from the encreaſed cir- 


eulation producing tone and irritation, partly from the imperfect 


ſenſe, and falſe imagination. It is difficult to give an account of 
the reaſon of gaiety or ſullenneſs in different perſons, and there- 
Fore we ſhall neglect it. The ſedative ſtill mixing with the ſtimu- 
lant power, as in other caſes, ſo here produces delirium, which 
here, beſide the reſiſtance given to the nervous power by the ſe- 
dative, the ſtimulant ſtill ſubſiſting, is owing alſo partly to the 
falſe imagination. More directly owing to the ſedative power are 


the Stupor and Sleep. During the Sleep, the fullneſs of the pulſe | 


is owing to the accumulation in the larger veſſels, and the laxity 


induced in them, the frequency of the: pulſe to the ſtimulus of the 
"Opium ſtill ſubſiſting unſubdued by the ſedative power. The 


ow ſedative power deſtroys the organs of ſenſe, or voluntary 


motion, as their particular ſtimulus is removed. The ſecretions: 
are diminiſhed from the diſtance, eee e 1 on. 


increaſed circulation... 


a From the ſedative power 8 Hogs coldneks, . | 
and head-ach.. If the . ſtimulant power prevail, recurrence of fe- 


ver, inflammation and. pain, an if nenen are ur- 
gent in the ſyſtem. : 


From what we have faid, the effects Load and bad) of en | 
may be underſtood. It is eaſy to ſee, that from the ſtimulant 


power of Opium, it may be an excellent cordial, though at the 
ſame time, when the ſtimulant power is great, or other ſtimuli 
ſubſiſt in the ſyſtem, it will produce Fever and Inflammation. 
On the contrary, by its ſedative power, it may be even uſed. to 
correct motion, except in the heart and veſſels; that is, in fever.. 
As its ſedative power may deſtroy motion entirely, ſo alſo, in par- 
ticular caſes, we may comprehend how it will induce debility. | 
_ Theſe are the principles upon which may be underſtood in what 


manner Opium is hurtful - or falutary i in different. diſeaſes. How- | 


ever, I ſhall proceed a little farther 3 in detail. 
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I chuſe firſt to begin with the anodyne qualities of Opium as 


| Ven to explain the reſt. Pain may be conſidered as of three 
kinds, ariſing from three different canſes, viz. Diſtenſion, Spaſm, and 
Fer arne 3 from Diſtenſion, more eſpecially of the inflammatory 
kind, as the Pleuriſy ; ; from Spaſm, more frequently in the ali- 
mentary canal, as in Colic; from POS, „or n MR 
— as in Cancers. 33 hh | *** 


7 % 
fr. 


firſt operation, encreaſes the circulation and impetus of the blood, 


and even in its laſt accumulates the blood in the larger veſſels, asd 
thus brings a ſtimulus to the heart, it muſt increaſe inflammatory 
diſtenſion. When given in ſuch a large doſe as to lull the ſenſes, 
as that its ſedative effects do take place, yet as not removing the 
inflammatory diſtenſion, or its cauſe, and as producing an accu- 


mulation in the larger veſſels, and as thus cauſing a ſeverer return 
of the pains, it muſt be hurtful in this way alſo. In inflammatory 


diſeaſes, which depend for their ſolution on a particular excretion, 
as in the Pleuriſy, Opium, by checking this, prevents the only 


ſafe and ſalutary criſis of the diſeaſe. From all this it is eaſily un- 


derſtood, why Opium is hurtful in inflammatory pains. - But there 


are ſome inflammatory diſeaſes, which, though founded on an in- 
| flammatory diatheſis, are apt to turn chronic, as the Rheumatiſm. 


The acute Rheumatiſm is always an inflammatory diſeaſe ; the 


chronic much oftner than is imagined, and to be cured by the 
antiphlogiſtic method; fo that the uſe of Opium, in this difeate, 
muſt at beſt be doubtful. This will perhaps clear it up. In the 
"abſence of feyer, in pain of long ſtanding, : and confined to a parti- 
. cular part, Opium may be employed for a temporary relief ; but 
in no one inſtance does it contribute to the cure; nay, even in 


pains of the longeſt ſtanding, and confined to the moſt fingle part, 
it will often be hurtful, 'by increaſing the irritation ; which gives 
us great caution as to the free uſe of it in ſuch caſes. Tt 1 may be 
applied to a particular part with more ſafety. This I i imagine to 


be ſome foundation for the external uſe os the Cicuta being found 


of 
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of benefit. in chronic Rheumatiſms. There! is one inſtance of the 


external application of O pium having good effect, viz. in the 
Tooth-ach, which is a pain of the rheumatic kind, ſometimes 
aariſing from inflammatory Diſtenſion, ſometimes from Irritation. 
In the laſt, it is often uſeful, applied to the nerves of the part. 


Whether in the pure rheumatic Tooth ach it ſhould be emp dyed, 5 


I am not certain. I have ſeen it of ſervice by deſtroying the nerves 


af the part. To this head of inflammatory Diſtenfion muſt be re- 
ferred the uſe of Opium in the Gout. The pains occurring in the 


- extremities, in this diſcaſe, are certainly of the inflammatory kind, 


and therefore Opium may be ſuppoſed to encreaſe theſe, Which 
indeed I have ſeen it do, though in fo far it is ſafe, as the health | 
of the body depends on this inflammation. Whether we ought to 


proceed further, and take off the pain, has been much diſputed. 


The ſounder practitioners, as Sydenham, are juſtly of opinion, that 


the more violent the pain the ſhorter is its duration, and leſs hurt- 


ful to the fyſtem. If the pain be ſo violent as to overcome all 


. patience, they admit Opium may be given; but then it is very juſtly 
added, that it is always with danger of the diſeaſe attacking other 
parts more violently ; and I myſelf have ſeen inſtances of it. The 


rule then is this, that Opium ought not to be employed at the 


attack of the Gout, nor even at the height of the diſeaſe, except 


ſome violent ſymptom enſue from mere irritation of pain. When 


the pains are gone, it may be given, but then, as weakening the 


tone of the ſtomach, it debilitates that power upon which depends 


the healthy termination of the Gout. However, I muſt confeſs, 
that at the end of the diſeaſe, I have often ſeen good effects follow 
from it, reſtoring the patient ſoon to health, and preventing many 
an uneaſy night. I have known alſo ſome who obtained the ſame 
effects from taking to a courſe of ſpirituous liquors immediately 
after the remoyal of the pains. I imagine, then, that if the ſtimu- 
lant effect of the Opium take place here without much of the ſeda- 


. tive, and at the fame time as ſweat i is promoted, that the Opium. 


vl act chiefly as a ſtrengthener. py 
| To 
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cles of i it, "viz. 7 er which occurs in- TC whe an nkinedice 
| conſequence of Inflammation, but different from the firſt ſtage of 
it, of which we have ſpoken. ' The uſe of Opium here may be 
thought a contradiftion to what we have faid; but there is certainly 
2 difference between this and Inflammation, although wwe do not 
know on what that difference depends. Practice ſhows, that 
=—_: the pains ariſing from Suppuration are not only properly and 
Sn 5 I ſafely allayed, but the Suppuration itſelf promoted by Opium. 
_ "Certainly upon this is the uſe founded of Opium in the Small 
Pox., Did not experience and our own practice make it very 
evident, we might know, from that of Sydenham, the uſe of 
Opium in this diſeaſe; though, indeed, long ago it was em- 
' ployed. by the Arabians, in the ſame intention. Some doubts 
have lately ariſen with regard to Sydenham's practice in this diſ- 
- eaſe. It has deen obſerved, that Opium produced Coſtiveneſs 
| and Fever, diminiſhing the ſecretions, and encreaſing the diſtenſion 
| 1 and determination to the head. With many, theſe doubts have 
=. checked the uſe of Opium in the Small- pox altogether. Syden- 
nam takes no precaution to obviate the effects mentioned, and 
2 kertainly there are ſome caſes where the Coſtiveneſs produced by 
en in the Small- por has, as T have ſeen, been of advan tage. | 
But the better, more ſafe, and now more common practice is, to 
_ obviate the Coſtiveneſs by emollient elyſters during the whole 
ſuppuratory ſtate, and in this way is ſuppuration promoted by che 
uſe of Opium, and all bad effects avoided in this diſeaſe. Some 
i: are ſo fond, on the other hand, of Opium in the Small-pox, that 
they give it in the purely inflammatory ſtate, in the eruptive Fever; 
but I have always found it hurtful here, and, in general, I think 
it ought never to be given before the fifth or ſixth evening after 
the attack. As to the ſecondary Fever of the Small- -pox, it is 
often inflammatory, and we want to obtain a diarrhea in it, fo . 
that here the uſe of Opium is very abſurd. Even where there were 
te ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of determination to the brain and delirium, 
or what he A calls Pbrenitis, 9 gave doſes of 
FN | Opium 


Opium till ks overcame that ſj Imptom. "Thete are ile analogous 
caſes, where the ſymptoms, which are apt to alarm from the uſe 
of Opium, are only to be taken off N a larger exhibition of it. 


We now Come, 


2 Li 


Fa) 
1 


Sd T0 de uſe of Opin in Pains TAY from OP OR "Theſe 
are moſt effectually in all caſes cured by Opium. At all times 


khere have been diſputes about the virtues of extraordinary medi- 
eines. While Hecquet, at Paris, carries the uſe of Opium to an 


extravagant length; on the other hand, the Stahlians will not 


admit it at all; ſaying it operates merely as a palliative, without 


temoving the case. Moſt manifeſtly here it has a different effect, 


only be uſeful, as acting on the fyſtem'in general, but as here 
being applied to * morbid part, and therefore is Opium ſo 


not only removing the ſenſe of pain, but alſo its cauſe. Spaſins 
only ſubſiſt in conſequence of an unequal diſtribution of the ner- 


vous power, and therefore are to be cured from Stimulants, or 


Sedatives exhibited. Of what uſe Opium is in curing Spaſms, 
appears from its being the only ſucceſsful remedy in thoſe violent 


ſpaſmodic affections, the Teranos and Opiſtbotonos, which occur in 
the warmer climates, as you can ſee from the accounts of Cham 
bers and Hillary. I therefore take it to be a rule, that in all 


ſpaſmodic affections, and in all pains produced by them, which are 
not attended with an inflammatory effect, Opium is not only in- 
nocent, but nedeſſary, both as a Sedative and Stimulant. We ſhall 


here proceed a little: in detail. There is no part ſo liable to ſpaſ- 


modic affections. as the: alimentary canal, where Opium vill not 


efficacious in all caſes of Colics. Spaſms in the alimentary canal 
may ariſe from a great variety of cauſes, which ſometimes point 
gut a different method of exhibition; though none of them ex- 


clude the uſe of our medicine entirely. To be a little more par- 


ticular. Spaſms. of the inteſtines are ſometimes of the hyſteric 


* 


kind, ſometimes of the hypochondriac, and frequently... paſs. for 


eee 


one or other of theſe, when they are properly arthritic. In other 


Caſes they are connected with the hæmorrhoidal flux, either attend 
NY aca, ing 
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ing the Molimen hamorrhoidzum, or 8 g in conſequence of he- | 
motrhoidal ſuppreſſion. In like manner they attend. the menſtrual e 


flux, happening at the time of its invaſion, ſubſiſting, or ſuppreſſion, 


Frequently they are owing to repelled eruptions from the ſurface of 
the body, frequently to irritations on particular parts, as in the 


Nepbritis, where the fit generally extends over the whole of the 
inteſtines. In ſtones in the biliary duct, Spaſms are often ſuppoſed 


- to proceed from the inteſtines. themſelves, but very often they are 


owing to conſent with the duct *. Often Spaſms ariſe from various 
irritations, as in the Hernia; often from poiſons of the Saturnine 
and Arſenical kind, whence the Saturnine Colic; although we mighs 
equally. diſtinguiſh the Arſenical, or thoſe, from ircitations in the 
guts themſelves, i in conſequence of worms. Spaſins alſo ariſe from 
various acrimonies in the primæ vie. The bile is commonly ace 
cuſed, though very often Spaſms ariſe from acidities, or crudities, 
occaſioning its greater flow, and from other i irritations, as hardened. 
excrements, Sc. All theſe are idiopathic. They have been 
diſtinguiſhed into different kinds, the Bilious Colig,. Iiac Paſſion, 
Calica Piftonum, or Dry Belly- ach, &c. To all theſe we may add 


Inflammation. In the whole of theſe, except the laſt, the cure is 


generally founded on Opium, Ia the different ſpecies of Colic, 
varieties ariſe, which give ſomewhat different indications, and point 
out the joining of other ſubſtances with the Opium; for in n 
caſes it is an abſplute cure, in others only a palliative. In all the- 


_ caſes mentioned Opium is uſeful, and may be an entire cure, except 


where Coſtiveneſs is to be overcome, acrid. matter or hardened fæces- 
to be evacuated, But this exception is by no means ſo ſtrong as has 
been imagined, and even where acrid matter and hardened feces are 
to be ſubdued, Opium may be employed. Thus in Diarrhœas and 
Choleras, where the evacuation of the acrid matter is very proper, 


we mylt not proceed too long with this evacuation, but generally, in: 


ſuch caſes where _ are > muſt quiet the mou for forme. 


r — — 
n 


— 
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* Spalme W pain a+ anxiety in x the inteſtines have been known to pro+ 


coed: from violent venereal inelinations. 
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. e and defer the evacbation. The caſe is much ang in har- 


dened fæces. Opium certainly produces a flow action of the peri- 


ftaltic motion, and coſtiveneſs; but this coſtiveneſs in the Ileus, 


e. g. and Colioa Piftonum, depends upon ſpaſms, without allaying | 


ef which the feces cannot be expelled, and, in effect, we ſee pur 
gatives often do no good without Opium. Nay, there are many 
inſtances, and I myſelf have ſeen of them, where Opium has 


procured an evacuation without the purgatives. But the Opium 
and the purgative may be given at the ſame time, and experience 


proves, that though it does check the operation of the purgative, it 


does more than compenſate for that, by taking off the ſpaſms. Now 


I ſee that practitioners are agreed, that in the Ileus, and Dry Belly- 
ach, we ought not to wait till the evacuation is proeured, but ond 
give the Opium ate firſt, and the putgatives' directly afterwards, or 

very often mul et ſemel. Nothing has miſled us more, than ſup- 


poſing the Ileus always attended with Inflammation: If, indeed? 


we can ſee undoubted ſigns of it, the hard frequent pulſe, fixed 
pains, Cr. we ſhould ſtop the exllibition of the Opium. But even 
wich chels we are often deceided, and the ſudden operation in ſuch 


caſes, and cure produced by the Opium, have evinced, that no In- 


flammation too place. Oſten in the Ileus, an intur ſuſception 


ariſes frem Spaſms, and Inflammation is only in conſequence of that. 


If you look into writers, as De Haen and Hillary, you will find the 
uſe of. Opiates well eſtabliſhed'in' the Co/ica Piftonum, I cannot en- 
ter into a-detaiÞupon this head, but this general rule may ' ſuffice, 


— in ſo far as Inflammation may check its uſe altogether, 


or in ſo far as hardened fæces require its exhibition to be deferred, or 
to be joinod with purgatives, there is no cafe in which the Opium 


19 not of ſervice: We ſhall here, however, mention particularly the 


ſpaſmodio pains of the ſtomach, diſtinct from thoſe of the inteſtines, 
and often ariſing from aeidity, arthritic, hyſteric, and hypochondriac 
affections. Opium certainly may be employed in theſe; as well as 
the other caſes, but in the three laſt, as the Diatheſis Rillremains 
in the; ſyſtem; as Opium is apt to induce a habit, as the fit is often 
82 to recur, as Opium, by ang the ſtomach, tends to make 

X 2 that 
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that recurtence more. frequent, it is very doubtful whether, in all 
- Caſes, ſuch ſpaſmodic affections of the ſtomach. ſhou}d be checked 


by this remedy... It would be much better, except where the ut- 
molt violence of pain forces the uſe of Opium, to uſe riding on horſe- 


back. If .Opiates., are neceſſary, they ſhould be mixed with An- 


tiſpaſmodics, or the ſtimulant Aromatics formerly mentioned, 


though even with theſe there is the ſame danger of habit and weak 


ening as with the Opium. Here many would proceed by Evacuants, 
as the fit often alles from crudities, and it is on this footing 
that vomiting has been preſeribed. But there is the ſame objection 
to Emetics as to Opium, that they do not take off the cauſe; and 
beſides, I have ſeen, the tone of the ſtomach entirely deſtroyed by 
their uſe. Upon the whole, then, in cardialgic pains, there is no 
one remedy. to be depended upon, or always to; be continued, but 


ſometimes we: mult uſe Evacuants, ſometimes warm Aromatics and 
elde and in more violent caſes OA SOT 


We ſhall now ap Gods: "af Spaſins- in the. ths abdominal : 
viſcera. 1. As to Spaſins in the rerus; theſe may be of three 
kinds, 1. at the Lee an period; for beſide thoſe mentioned to 
occur in the alimentary canal at that time, they alſo take place in 
the Uterus; 2. more manifeſtly they occur at. the flow of. the Lo- 
chiæ, in what we call grinding pains; 3. there are caſes 


where ſpaſmodic pains of the Uterus accompany child- birth. In 


all theſe Opium is the only effectual remedy. We have already 
mentioned, under Sedatives in general, that in thoſe pains which 
precede or accompany the menſtrual flux, Opium not only takes off. 
theſe pains, but, ſo far from checking the ſalutary excretion, promotes 

the free flow. In the grinding pains Opium is alſo; an. effeQual 
cure, except where, from any hurt given in delivery, a pain from 
inflammatory diſtenſion is produced, and then we-muſt uſe it with: 
greater caution. - With regard to the pains which accompany birth 
itſelf, theſe are often of the ſpaſmodic- kind, and commonly. called 
falſe pains. It is now an eſtabliſhed rule, that Opium takes off 


* without e the FAG to enſue, and therefore, in all 
"_ 


* 
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Spaſins of the Uterus, is Opium uſeful, except where they are ac- 
companied with inflammation. . I forgot to mention, in talking of 
the grinding pains, that by long continuance they are apt to induce 
an inflammatory diatheſis, and in ſuch ſtate of them, Opium muſt 
be exhibited with very great caution; 2. As to the uſe of Opium 
in Spaſms of. the: urinary paſſages, the kidneys; ureters, and bladder; 
pains ariſing from affections of the urinary paſſages are commonly 
ſuppoſed to proceed from ſtones ſticking in-the ubuli uriniferi, ute- 
ters, or neck of the bladder, and conſequently from inflammatory 
diſtenſion; but oftem alſo they proceed from Spaſms, and there is no 
other method, accounting for the great pain produced by ſmall 


ſtones in the ureters, ſuch ſtones as would eaſily paſs through them, 


but from their irritation producing a Spaſm which hinders their 


paſſage; and hence we muſt account for the effect Opium i is found 


to have in expeding the evacuation of ſand and gravel in nephritic 
caſes. But conſtantly here we. muſt have in our eye this exception, 


that whenever the. pulſe is hard; whenever the perſon is young and 


plethorie, we muſt uſe. bleeding to take off the inflammation; and 
fomentations to the part. With reſpect to ſmall ſtones at the head 
of. the urethra, we have already ſpoken under Sedatives in general. 
As to icteric Spaſms from ſtones in the Ductus choledochus, I. 
think we frequently ſee caſes where the Spaſms i in this duct are the 
cauſe of obſtruction and regurgitation: of the bile: The only per- 
fect cure, in ſuch caſes, is, from the ſtones cauſing the Spaſm being 
dropt out into the inteſtines. Probably here, as in the caſe of the 
ureter, the paſſage is mote ſlow from the ſpaſmodic affections of the 
duct, and therefore, in theſe ! iteric pains, Opium may be of ſer- 
vice, by obviating the e CORY ſenſe of and "RA and 
1 its . at 510 VE At «hy i 
we next come to dad of the 205 of + Ora in Fadsehten ge: 
tions of the thorax. Perhaps there may be ſome variety in theſe. 
The heart itſelf is ſubject to Spaſm, at leaſt to palpitation and pa- 
modico- convulſive motions, but theſe are not to be cured by opiates.” 
Fi lungs. are, of the thoracic viſcera, moſt frequently ſubject to 
Spaſms, 
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Spalins, a theſe are often. without. pain, and: perhaps. I ſhould 
have made a head: of ſpaſmodic affections without pain; but as they 
are ſo few, I:ſhall comprehend; them under this head. Opium, as 
ancreaſing the action of the heart, and accelerating the circulation 
through the lungs, muſt make the breathing more difficult, and 


maote frequent, and therefore the practice with it in aſthmatic caſes, 


has been ſuppoſed very nice. I think this may be in ſuch caſes a 
general rule, that in all caſes of pure Spaſm, Opium is uſeful; in 
all caſes of infarction hurtful. The. f. paſmodic periodic Aſthma is 


often of a anixed kind, attended with infarction, and terminating by 


.expecoration;z ſo that here the Opium would ſeem. to do more 
harm, by hindering the excretion, than good, by relieving the Spaſm. 
For the nethad of procoeding here, I would refer you to Sir John 
Floyer. He, in ſuch caſec, emptied the guts by a glyſter, and the 
ſtomach by a puke, and then exhibited the Opium. I have fol- 
lowed the ſame practice with ſucceſs, and have found, that though 
the Opium did, in ſome meaſure, hinder. the expectoration, yet that 
after che 8paſm Was taken off by it, the expectoration became more 
free. Next> as to the uſe of Opium in ſpaſmodic pains. of the head. 
Head: ach is a very frequent ailment, ariſing from a very great va- 


riety of cauſes, producing, as I: have now found, after endeavour- 


ing; to diſtipguiſh Head - achs from their. cauſes, feelings exactly of 
the ſame kind. Of theſe Head+achs, ſeveral are not of᷑ a ſpaſmodie 
nature, in which the Opium is hurtful, as thoſe proceeding from in- 
flammatory pains, and, what is more frequent, from rheumatie af- 
feftions. There is a third kind, the apoplettic, by which I mean 
A certain ſtate, of the ſyſtem, where. the blood is apt to be collected 
in great quantity in the veins of the head, and proves the cauſe of 
Vertigo, Lethargy, and other ſoporoſe affections, where the Opium 


is alſo hurtful. In the pure ſpaſmodic Head-achs, which we diſcern 


by their happening in perſons. ſubject to other Spaſms, by their 
tranſient continnance, and the remedies uſed, Opium is uſeful. 
Theſe may be conſidered. as of two kinds; idiopathic, where the 
diſeaſe- is in the, head itſelf; ſympathetic, where it proceeds from 


connection with other parts, particularly the ſtomach. In the idio- 


 pathic 
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pathic ſpaſmodic Head-ach, where we can diſcover it, Opium is 
uſeful. . In the ſympathic, although Emetics there. be indicated, yet 


Opium & alſo uſeful. It is doubted whether the Clavus byſtericus 
be idiopathic or ſympathic. Certain I am of having often feen it 


affected the head, ef no other ſpaſmodic affection was preſent i Bt 


* 8 


Bede, this action is to be cured by Opium. To this may be 
referred the laceration, &c. of tendons, producing the Locked Jaw, 
which is now found to be moſt effeQually relieved by Opium. 


This, perhaps, may rather belong to the head of Irritation, or 


to Spaſms in the extremities. As to the Spaſms in the extremities, 


the Opiſthotonos, in which we have already mentioned the good ef- 


fects of Opium, and referred you to A comprehends them all. 


We come to the uſe of Opium i in pains ariſing from Erita- 


mn. Theſe are of various kinds, not eafily to be enumerated. 


The moſt remarkable are thoſe which attend Cancers and other 


Ulcers: In all of theſe Opium. is a ſafe palliative. Thoſe, who are 


prejudiced againſt O pium, condemn it as only a palliative, and often 
bringing back the pain which it palliated. with exacerbation ;. but. 
this is by no means ſo often the caſe as has been imagined. Thus, 


for inſtance, if an acrid matter be lodyed in the: | prime Vie, if we 


can check its effects and take off the ſpaſms, in conſequence of the 
powers of digeſtion, and the afflux of the animal fluids, the acri- 
mony may be corrected, in ſome caſes. even. e he and ſo the 
Opium prove more than a palliative. Dr. Young imagines it a 


hurtful palliative, but eyen his own facts being given, his reaſoning 


upon them is not good. But the facts he alledges do. not agree 


with my experience, and I have often feen the pain eaſed without 


any bad conſequences. The virtues of the narcotic Cicuta. leads us 


to ſuppoſe Opium may at leaſt be a ſafe: palliative; but I think | 


more may be added; for I find that Opium will even mend the di- 


geſtion: in Cancers. In other ulcers, c 13 with pain, Opium 
alſo may be exhibited with good effect. Theſe are perhaps the only 


| Lritations we can here. 1 of. In pains . from fractures, 
wounds, 
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ed Se. the temporary relief given by Opiates, as kkteſe are H 
Itiflaminatory nature, will be hurtfül. I think it even dangerous, 8 
Young adviſes, to exhibit them before operations. But in the caſe 


| wh ich Opium is employed, is in preternaturdlly en en 
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vf wounds, whether given by art, or deſign, or got by accident, if 


tending, to  fuppuration, and gone wer you Pain, 1 think 1 have 


| prothoting the he nell. © e 
The ar general head, to which may wy deere f . -caſes' in 
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creaſed Evacu- 
utibn. But before we enter upon that, we ſhall ſpeak of the uſe of 
Opium in Fever. In Intermittent Fevers the uſe of Opium Was 


common and conſtant among the ancients, and we have in this en- 


.deavoured to imitate them in modern times. A celebrated writer, 
in the French Memoirs, has given us an account of his practice 
with Opium in Intermittents. He was led accidentally to uſe them 
from the occuttente of an uncommon degree of ſpaſm ; and laying 
down. as a rule, I imagine very properly, that the acceſſion was 
ow ing to pain, he ventured to try the effects of Opium againſt it. 


He gave it about an hour before the acceſſion, which it commonly 


prevented, and procured. a mild fweat. If given in the time of the 
acceſſion, he found it was employed with danger, if long before its 


that its effects were: loſt :' He found, that one hour before was what 


anſwered beſt, and allows only a Hepherichn of a quarter more or lefs. 
He thinks Intermittents may be diſtinguiſned according to their 


degtee of acceſſion; in ſome very ſtrong ſpaſmodic motions, | Tigor, 


treinor, &c. enſuing, in others theſe being in a much milder de- 
gree. It was in the former caſe he found Opium chiefly of ſervice. 
It has been a frequent practice to exhibit Opium in different caſes. 
Boerhaave's Antipyreticum raro Jallent contains two grains of 
Opium; and, indeed, I imagine it is only from our extraordinary 
attention to the Bark, chat we do not perceive the effects of Opium. 
We chiefly join it with the Bark to prevent purging, but J think 


it has alſo a conſiderable effect as antiſpaſmodic. In continued 


W Wee has been more frequently employed. Trallius has 
beſtowed 
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beſtowed much pains on this part of his ſubject: but kin appears 
to me to argue like a man who had already ſettled his point, and to 
Have been prejudiced againſt it; nay, indeed, to overlook, or rather 


to be totally ignorant of the conſiderations which ſhould deter- 


mine the queſtion. In inflammatory Fevers Opium is certainly 


hurtful, but all Fevers are not of this kind, either in their begin- 


ning or continuance; and every body allows now the Nervous Fever, 


or that wherein the vis vitæ is apt to fink; and alſo that Fever de- 
pends on acceſſion and repetition. In the caſe of the Nervous Fever 
Opium may be uſed as a Stimulant, and where the remiſſions are 


diſtinct, and the acceſſions in conſequence, as a Sedative. In the 
laſt caſe it may be uſed in the ſame manner as the Bark, and when- 
ever a diſtinct acceſſion. comes on, and it is uſeful to throw in the 
Bark, Opium may be alſo employed. Of theſe things Trallius 
takes no notice. Wine, I think, is an analogous remedy, Opium being 


both ſedative and ſtimulant. In the laſt intention it is preferable 
to Opium, as it can be given in a ſmaller doſe, and alſo from the 
acid which accompanies it, is leſs inflammatory, and therefore, on 


this account, in doubtful caſes may be more effectually uſed, as well 


as from the ſubdivided and gradual manner in which we can exhibit 
it. But I have ſeen Fevers attended with very ſtrong ſpaſmodic 


affections, where Camphire, Muſk, &c. were uſed, where the Opium 


was of much more conſequence, and even, as I have ſeen, it removed 
delirium itſelf; and indeed I believe it may be ſaid univerſally, there 


is no caſe in which we uſe Wine, al, we. may not alſo uy 


Tr 


| cuations. 


* 


| The firſt of theſe which I ſhall mention: is the Catarrh, a0 a 


tion in common to the head and breaſt. In general this diſeaſe 
may be conſidered as an increaſed evacuation of mucus, more com- 
monly in the thin acrid ſtate in which it is then immediately ſecreted, 


Vote CORY en, have we conſidered Catarrh as à diſeaſe 
5 1 in 


* 
4 * 


We now 0 on to > conſider the uſe 4. Opium in aer Eves 
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ic the membrane of the bronchie, and as accompanied with 1. 


farction, Opium has been thought of diſadvantage. I think the 
matter may be compromiſed by theſe general rules; iſt, Catarrh 
may be a recent affection from Cold, and then is more or leſs of an 


inflammatory and 'feveriſh nature, and conſequently here Opium 


may be hurtful and dangerous. But there are many caſes of recent 


Cold, attended with Cough and Catarrh, where I have ſeen Opium 
employed with fafety, very often operating by diaphoreſis or ſweat, 


2 obviated its bad effects. A diſpute has ariſen, whether we 
ſhould attempt to cure a recent cold by ſweating. I have ſeen ſuch 
2 praQtice encreaſe it. In general, if there is any degree of Fever, 
it is not adviſeable to attempt the cure by opiates.  2dly, Where 


"ales Chuartr'is of long ſtanding. i is habitual, not inflammatory, where 
the ſtillicidium is thin and acrid, Opium is the only effectual remedy, 
as taking off the ſenſibility of the part, ſtopping the evacuation, and 
allowing the matter to remain in the follicles till it has obtained its 
proper conſiſtence and blandnefs. This I confider as an encreaſed 

excretion. 3dly, In Catarrhs where there is an encreaſed ſecretion, 


and a great deal of groſs macus, ſeemingly ariſing from a greater 


Quantity of the fluids, which furniſh this mucous matter, being car- 
ee n n een | 


- Next the WE ROPE! ao in which we ſhall Salas 10 
effeQs of Opium, is Vomiting. This might have been referred to 
the head of Spaſm, but as there is an appearance of Evacuation, it 


is indifferent whether we conſider it here or there. With regard to 
the uſe of Opium in Vomitings, the practice is difficult, as they may 
ariſe from ſuch a prodigious variety of caufes. When Vomitings 
ariſe from acrid matters taken into the ſtomach, they muſt be cured 
by their expulfion. Thus it would be very abſurd to check the 
effects of poiſons ſwallowed by the exhibition of Opium: But when 


the Vomiting proceeds from aerid matter generated i in the ſtomach 


itſelf, acting as a leaven, and changing into its nature the other juices. 


into that organ; when the Vomiting has been drawn out to 


gat long e provede to debug ir ma be quieted by 


— 
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Opiuen. _ Nay, perhaps by this means the matter may be thrown 


into the inteſtines, there corrected by a greater afflux of fluids, 


and by means of a glyſter evacuated. Thus in Cholera, where the 


ſtomach has been cleared, and the vomiting proceeds from a greater 


flow of bile cauſed by an inverted; motion of the guts, Opium may 


be uſeful, by taking off the inverted motion. Where the vomit- 


ing proceeds from inflammation or ſcirrholity, Opium is uſeleſs, 


in many ſuch. caſes ' hurtful. Where vomiting is a ſympathetic 


affection, from ſpaſms of the alimentary canal communicated to 


the ſtomach, O pium is univerſally uſeful. There is one caſe . in 


which it is very doubtful, vi. in that Vomiting which occurs in 


the cold fit of Intermittent Fevers. Some check this by Opium, 
and ſome mix it with their ſaline draughts. If the caline draught 
could be confined to the ſtomach, then perhaps Opium might be 
uſeful in determining to the ſurface. But in moſt caſes this 
Vomiting is a ſalutary effort of Nature to throw off the offending 


cauſe, and to determine to the EG and therefore n not 


ta be hacked by Opjams 


| We are now to tall: yy 1 She in ate? lower 
belly. In Diarrhœa and Dyſentery the uſe of Opium is very 


common, but the particular circumſtances in which it ought to 
be exhibited are not ſo well aſcertained. Where Dyſentery is 


recent, accompanied with Fever, and perhaps inflammatory dia- 
theſis, and, in ſhort, wherever one would think of bleeding in this 
diſeaſe, Opium fhould not be employed. Some are for conſidering 
Dyfentery always as an inflammatory diſeaſe; but I imagine this 


is but ſeldom the caſe, and where it is not, Opium may be em- 
ployed. Diſputes have ariſen on this ſubject, and it has been faid, 


as giving occaſion to the retention of the acrid matter, and hardened 
feces, Opium ſhould not be uſed, To be ſure the whole of the 

cure muſt. not be truſted: to it. Dr. Young's arguments, wha 
thinks. he has treated this part of his ſubje& very fully, amounts 
40 no more than what we have ſaid of the EO the acrid 


matter. But Opium- may certainly be compatible wich the Eua- 


SS cuation 


— 
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cuation of theſe kivdened feces, and 150 matter. Often, as in | 
the Less and Colica Pictonum, they owe their riſe to Spaſms, and 
can only be Femoved by Opiates. As the giving Optum with 
purgatives has been allowed by Dr. Young himſelf, I think the 
whole of the diſpute ought to have been ſuperſeded, and a general 
rule been eſtabliſhed, that Opium univerſally may be uſed, where 
it does not interfere with the' Evacuation: Opium is not to be 
conſidered as aſtringent; it only diminiſhes the moving powers in 


the veſlely* for a time, 1 0 wy Hom 26 lax as before. 


's «jb 4 


We dall next Sonder the effects of C Ops in Bbachnüigbn of 


Blood, natural or morbid.” The only natural Evacuation of Blood 


is the menſtrual.” The encreaſe of this may be conſidered as of 


three different kinds. The firſt, which rarely happens, 1s attended 1 5 


with an inflammatory diatheſis; the ſecond depending upon 
Spaſms; the third on debility, which is ſeldom free from the ſe- 
cond. In the two laſt, Opium is a fafe and uſeful remedy, but 
not to be depended upon for a cure; for che aſtringency of Opium 
is only temporary, and it is given only as a Palliative, till er 
Aſtringents can be uſed, to give tone to the parts. Nay, I would 
adviſe againſt the too frequent uſe of it, as it is apt to bring on an 
inflammatory diatheſis. In too great flow of the Lochiz Opium 


is very proper, for this encreaſing flux is often attended with 


ſpaſmodic affections, and debility; but here we muſt conſtantly 
have in our view the inflammatory diatheſis, apt to be induced in 


child-birth. There is a third caſe analogons to theſe, vi⁊. where 
pregnant women are threatened with abortion, and already a flow | 


of blood has taken place. There is no caſe in which the uſe of 
Opium is more difficult than this. I have ſeen it frequently pre= 
vented, frequently brought on by bleeding. I dare not confine 


the bleeding to the plethoric, for even in theſe has it produced 


abortion, and therefore I am not ready to mark out the caſes where 


one or the other is proper. Where the diſeaſe ariſes from any 


cauſe of inflammatory nature, I would admit that Bleeding is the 


remedy, and Opium is hurtful. m_ where the flux depends | 
=> : on 
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on byſteric! affections, and there is no inflammation, Bleeding 5 


hurtful, and Opium i is the cure. Where the abortion is owing to 
habit, as every body knovrs it may, Opium is always uſefut, and 
I have ſeen inſtances, where by the uſe of it women retained 
children, of which they would otherwiſe have miſcarried. The 
uſe of Opium in pregnant women is doubtful. Where pregnancy 
is attended with ſpaſmodic affections of the ſtomach, G. Opium 
would be a palliative, but ſtill it ĩs doubtful if it ought to be uſed. 


In every pregnant woman, there is an inflammatory diatheſis, and 


the blood covered with a cruſt. Though on other occaſions, I 
have -uſed this as an argument Lagainſt that cruſt being always a 
morbid appearance, as in the moſt healthy women it occurred, 
yet here I muſt own, that it gives a ſuſpicion of the inflammatory 
| ſtate, and therefore ſhould make us cautious in the uſe of Opium. 
Theſe are the natural Evacuations of Blood. What comes neareſt 


to a natural evacuation is the hæmorrhoidal. I would not allow, 
with the Stahlians, that the hæmorrhoidal flux is always a natural 


evacuation, but frequently from various accidents, it becomes a 
habit, and a law to the ſyſtem, and neceflary for health. From 
the nature of the diſeaſe, being a diſtenſion and collection of blood 
in the cellular membrane of the rectum, often depending on a 
laxity of the veſſels, Opium may be uſeful ; but as coſtiveneſs is 
commonly the cauſe, which Opium would encreaſe, it will as 
frequently be hurtful in this diſeaſe. Tt is only i in great urgency, 
and when the diſeaſe is attended with Spaſms in the alimentary. 
canal, that the exhibition of Opium ſhould be attempted: - In 
morbid hzmorrhages, there is no' doubt but that the ſedative power 
of Opium will relieve their exceſs ; but the hæmorrhagie diatheſis 
is very near a-kin to the inflammatory, and whatever accumulates 


the fluids in the larger veſſels muſt be hurtful in hemorrhages, and 


accordingly we ſee that when they are repreſſed by Opium, it is 
not uncommon to ſee them return with greater violence. The 
ancients employed Opium and Hyoſcyamus in ſpitting of blood, 
and ſome lately have renewed the practice, though ſeemingly with 
A "_— yet, in my opision, always with a doubtful effect. Moſt 
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of the ſpirtings of blood are attended ot followed with an inflam- 
matory diatheſis, and end in. phthijis pulmonalit, which is likewiſe 
of the ſame nature, and there the Opium is hurtful. But there 
are caſes of ſpitting of blood, ſubſiſting for forty years, where there 
is no tendency to phthiſis, or tubercles, and where the diſeaſe has 
ariſen merely from an accidental rupture of the veſſel, and after- 
wards kept up by laxity and habit. It is in ſuch caſes _ in 


which Opium « can be exhibited with ny: fave. 


Theiss are che caſes in which Opium in leeds or of advan- | 
ta age. Poſſibly ſeveral may be omitted. At preſent I recolle& one, 
iz. the uſe of Opium in the Meaſles. The Mealles, from being 
an eruptory diſeaſe, and being frequently joined with the Small | 
Fox in Treatiſes of Phyſic, has probably had the uſe of Opium 
transferred to it, from its being employed in the other. But in 
the Meaſles it ought not to be exhibited on the ſame footing as in 
the Small Pox, for the Meaſles is not 4 ſuppuratory diſeaſe, and it 
was as a Suppuratory that I ſaid Opium acted in the Small Pox: 
The Meaſles are feldom. dangerous in their firſt attack, but after- 
wards are fo, frem their inducing more or leſs of an inflammatory 
peripneumonic ſtate, and therefore Opium muſt be uſed in this 
diſeaſe with caution. A ſymptom. frequently indicates it, | viz. 
the Cough which occurs, with thin aerid diſtillation without much 
mucus, and I imagine in the beginning it may be employed, but 
ſhall not determine whether it would obviate the diſeaſe in the 
| longs. When the eruption is over, and the peripnewmanic ſymp- 
toms are coming on, it is dangerous to give Opium. There: is 
another ſymptom, the diarrhœa, to wit, which indicates Opium. 
Nothing better ſhews. the inflammatory ſtate in the Meaſles than 
| © ration of Sydenham, that. 1 nn here is 

| wu removes. by bleeding. 


CI, anos of Opie: hate mend; toe 
faid- about it. Its virtues may be extracted equally by. every 


menſtruum. All the preparations. of it u, only made with the 
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intention of weakening it, which may be much more efleually 
done by leſſening the doſe. ee RT on this 
head . uſeleſs. 


Oppoſite to. 6 ſands the title Umbellate. 1 haps a 


only two genera of the u the reſt e Z 


ſimilar virtues. 


CICUT A 


Linnæus applies the term Cieuta to the Cicuta aquatica,. calling 
this, of which we are ſpeaking, Conium. From what we now know: 
of the Cicuta, I am apt to ſuſpect we ſhall find ſome uncommon: 
virtues in Parſley and Fennel. Fennel has, im effect, been ſeen. 
to diſcuſs hard Tumors. 55 FO 


| or late the Cicuta is fo Bikini that I need give no account 
of it, but only refer you to Stork's pamphlet. At the end he has 
dran up ſome corollaries upon the whole of what he has ſaid. 
At all times externally applied, the Cicuta has been known fot 
reſolving ſeirrhous tumors. We now learn it may be applied in- 
ternally for the fame purpoſe. We imagined that medicines in- 
ternally given, could not reach the veſſels of the affected parts, 
and I believe we were right in that ſuppoſition ; for the Cicure 
probably acts on the nervous power, and communicates its action 
to the moſt moving fibre of the body. I leave you. then to judge 
whether it be from encreaſing the action of the veſſels, or uy 
| . the _— Len, , that the CRMs s ation. is exerted.. 


We cannot aks ſome of the en at che end of Del. 
Stork's pamphlet. It is afferted the Cicuta has no ſenfible effects. 
This contradicts our practice. I have known twelve caſes where 


vertigo was produced, one particularly where the vertigo, and ſome | 


kinds of convulſion was produced, and although the patient took, 
at length, forty grains for a doſe, yet did the Cicuta not cure his 
"+ and, what was nn even applied had 

the. 
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0 ſame conſequences. mentioned. Hence it cannot in "i ae d 


every age and ſex as he mentions. Beſides, as tothe ſenſible eva - 
cuations, I myſelf have ſeen the Cicuta move the inteſtines; have 


good authority for its acting by urine and ſweat, but do not indeed 
know if its effects were different when it had or had not (which 


Was more commonly the caſe) any ſenſible evacuation piodueed by 


it. Stork recommends the Cicuta in the Struma, which is a very 
vague term, and has been applied to every ſwelling of the conglo- 


bate glands. This does not apply to our Scrophula, which is not a to- 
pical diſeaſe, but diffuſed over the whole of the lymphatic ſyſtem, and 


occurring more frequently in the young than old. The firſt, ſecond, 


ninth, tenth, and thirteenth caſes are all different from our Scro- 


phula, except the tenth, which comes neareſt to it; and in the 


bother the diſeaſe is in old perſons, and much farther extended than 


our Scrophula, in which we have commonly employed the Cicuta, 
and commonly indeed Rt from the ren ous. 


. Me having lately bad e d in — a md which 


: Failed, J imagine we are too apt to diſtruſt the Cicuta. I have ſeen 
two deſperate caſes, one of a Cancer i in the lip, and another in the 


breaſt, which are nearly cured by it; and have had accounts of 

others from perſons of veracity. For my part, I have no manner 
of doubt in believing i in the ſucceſs of the Vienna practice, | Many 
circumſtances may miſlead us in judging of the virtues of the Cicuta. 


We may have applied it to diſcaſes to which it is not ſuited, as in the | 


Se repbula or Cancers, and Seirrbi, which ariſe from cauſes not to 
be removed by it; we may have failed from uſing an improper 
medicine, i. e. taken at a wrong time of the year, or a wrong pre- 
pared extract; from uſing i it for too ſhort a time, (for in many of 
Stork's caſes a very long time was required) from too gradual an 


application perhaps of the doſe, by which, when we have attained a 


large one, we loſe its effects; and ſeveral other cauſes to which we 


do not attend. In many of the caſes, both here and at London, the 


medicine has procured a good ſuppuration, but gone no further, 
which I imagine to be * to * ſmall * having loſt its effects 


vi 
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5 _ 1 abit. we ſhould therefore interrupt the exhibition or encreaſe 
mo _— 5 


0 CICUTA. AQUATICA 
Since # ſuch virtues are found in the common Cicuta, we may infer 


the ſame to the Cicuta aquatica, which was the common ſuppura- 


tory Cicuta of the ancients. Poiſon and medicine only differ in de- 


gree, and I imagine we are very raſh in rejecting ſubſtances, from 


ſuſpicion of the danger. J had ſet this down in order, with that 
of ſeveral others, to give you the hiſtory of it as a poiſon, but that I 


find our time obliges us to neglect. As poiſonous, this plant belongs 


fo, the next ſet, which is a natural order, called by Linnzus ; 


N 5 


| which he ae ee from Fark malignant ts 
| bur the botanical/analogy likewiſe takes place, for all of the ſame 


| claſs have the ſame virtues. Of the ſix mentioned, the virtues are 
much the ſame. Poſſibly there may be ſome variety, and indeed 


experiments ſeem to I it. We ſhall 5 N remark upon 1 
A F 


BELLADONNA, or SOLANUM LETHALE, Sc. 


This i is marked out as a poiſon, which does not exclude it as a 


medicine. Geſner tells us, that the expreſſed juice of the berries, 


made into a ſyrup, is a fafe and uſeful anodyne; and by a peaſant 
in Utland, infuſed in wine, it was found to be employed as a cure 


for the Dyſentery. Another author, Regnerus, tells us of its ſucceſs 
in cancerous caſes, and theſe are the beſt teſtimonies of its virtues, 


which indeed, from analogy, we ſhould readily expect. Lamberkin 


abroad, and Gataker at home, have given us inſtances of its ſucceſs ; 
and if well atteſted inſtances are brought of its ſucceſs, although it 


| has failed both here and at London, we may judge of it in the ſame 


manner as of the Cicutæ. From my own experience I can ſay 
| Z 2 ſome- 
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ſomewhat of it. A woman, born of a mother who died of a Cancer, 


and her ſon, had, the one a Cancer in the Lip, the other on the 


Cheek near the angle of the eye. The ſon, who had the Cancer 


in the Lip, got the Belladonna, began with half a grain, and by 


degrees had the doſe encreaſed to twelve grains of the dry herb, 
which produced a good pus in the wound, prevented its ſpreading, 
and healed it up, all to a ſmall ſpeck covered with a ſcab. The 


medicine had produced a heat, and afterwards a conſtriction of the 
fauces, from which it was given up, but the Cancer afterwards 


breaking out, recourſe was again had to the Belladonna, and with 


the ſame good effect as before, but with the ſame conſtriction of 


the fauces. After this the lad was ſeized with a vomiting of blood 
and died. This vomiting of blood I impute to the Belladonna. In 
the mother the Cancer was of fifteen years ſtanding, and began a ſmall 
eroſion, which gradually extended to her eye: She uſed the Bella- 
donna very cautiouſly, and ſoon found relief from the pain, found 


the farther extent of the ſore prevented, good pus formed, and at 
laſt a contraction of the ſore. In this ſtate has ſhe continued for 


theſe four years. Whenever the ſore again renews, ſhe has re- 


courſe again to the medicine, which effectually prevents its extend 


ing; nay, ſometimes ſhe goes ſo far as to make it contract a little, 


but never ſo much a8 to heal it up Ee 


There is a. caſe mentioned in 8 $ Conſpettur T; Jerapeie, =. 


bat he calls the wonderful effects of the Belladonna in curing 
Cancers, but he alſo gives us another inſtance in which it failed. 
Theſe, and the cafes I have mentioned, only ſhow that the Bella- 
donna i is not fit for all caſes of Scirrhus and Cancers, which is alſo 


true of the Cicuta; but this does not hinder either the e one or the 
other from being a valuable remedy. | 


HYOSCYAMUS, HENBANE. 


This was employed by the ancients as narcotic, /in- the - fame. 


manner as Opium, and by ſome has been ſaid to be more powerful. 
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1 is (aid always to produce a quarrelſome humour. Whether this 
TO from the management of the doſe, I ſhall not determine. 
has the other common qualities of the Luridæ. Several of the 
Anodynes of the ancients have gone out of uſe. We are obliged to 
the courage of Paracelſus for reſtoring the uſe of Opium. The 
 Hyoſtyamus has been employed, by ſome of the moderns, in Catarrhs 
and Hemorrhages, and I believe with the ſame virtues in ſuch caſes 


as the Qpium. 'The fame obſervations apply to the ONS, 


2 and Stramonium. 


"NICOTIANA, TOBACCO. 


J The anodyne and narcotie virtues are here joined with a 3 RA 
proportion of the Stimulant. Every body knows its errhine power, 
its power of ſtimulating the ſtomach and inteſtines, and internal 
parts of the ſyſtem, Its erchine and ſalivatory powers are too fre- 
quently employed. I take the uſe of it to be very uncertain. ' As 


errhine, its effects are loſt by habit, though it is ſuppoſed to continus 


to produce the excretion of mucus, which, as it is an excrement, is 
not of much harm. As falivatory, it does not- increaſe the ſecre- 
tion, and takes off and expends a fluid neceſſary tothe ſyſtem, palls 
the appetite, hurts digeſtion, &c. The Rane is to be ſaid of the 


uſe of it in fumes. Its quality as emetic is valued by ſome, but 1 


know no advantage it has above other acrids. In the Dyſentery, 
Opium is conjoined with purgatives. The Nicotiana poſſeſſes in it - 
ſelf both the ſtimulant and ſedative qualities, and by Diemerbrock 
haas been employed, with advantage, i in the diſeaſe of which we are 
| ſpeaking. Given by the mouth, it is ſo liable to prove emetic, that 
it is very inconveniently employed as a purgative. Given in a 
glyſter it anfwers much better. Its doſe may be from 3s. to 31. 
in infuſion. It is as certain a remedy in all caſes where glyſters are 
Wanted, as any I know, only if the doſe be large, it is apt to produce 
weakneſs at ſtomach, vomiting, and tremors and. ſpaſms over the 
whole body; however, properly exhibited, it is of advantage in 
many caſes. Du Haen has found the fumes of it very efficacious in 
Z 2 2 > 
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the Rrangaleted Hernia, Colic Piftonum, and Zeus ; and nothing hin- 


ders my employing it, but the want 1 a Proper n ee * 
been endeavoured to be * 4 


**Frogk the effect of the fuines, we "ſoar the active. parts may, in 


great meaſure, be volatilized. Hence we can obtain a milder pre- 


paration by boiling. It has been long uſed in ſyrup. When the 
_ acrimony is taken off by boiling, it may be exhibited with more 


confidence internally, though its purgative effects are not, by this 
means, taken off; but here it may be introduced into the lyſtem, 
and prove diuretic and pectoral. If in this ſtate it retain its nar- 
cotic and ſtimulant effects, it may anſwer better than Opium, or 
ſimple Stimulants. Externally, like the Cicuta, it has been employed 


for reſolving Scirrhuſſes; and, made into ointment, has been em- 


ployed as a detergent, and digeſtive in Ulcers. I do not know 


whether it has been employed in Cancers; applied to freſh wounds, 
it has proved YE and this re? 2 caution ay, 62mg employing. 
* in N ſores. 


MISCELLANEOUS 2 1 x 
| ner u t. 
One ſpecies of this is remarkable for its narcotic virtue. *T PA 


down this to give you a ſuſpicion of the laceſcent plants containing 
ſomewhat of the ſame Py Jes effects in medicine are not 8 


certaĩned. 15 5 
L A u R U 8. ENS. f 
1 cnterided here to have given the hiſtory | of the 3 EPI | 


as a poiſon, but muſt cefer you to the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
and the experiments of Brown Langriſh upon brutes. His experi- 
ments would ſeem to ſhew, that in a moderate doſe it might be em- 
ployed, but they are not yet ſufficiently | numerous to be. truſted. 


He finds it produces conſiderable changes in the blood, but ſuch trials 
require much caution. But although ſuch change were found, it 
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eee the ood in but on the dem of 
en | 

. 


is 7 ably This rec Fg i be in „ in . 


* * 


15 leaves, and berries. The kernels reſemble thoſe of the Bitter Al- 


mond and Lauro- ceraſus, and on that account have been brought 
under ſuſpicion. But it is doubtful whether we do not carry this 
matter too far, Sutely the kernels of the black cherry are not of the 
ſame qualities with the leaves of the Lauro- crraſus. They may 


contain them in different degrees, and therefore I think it is wrong 


to reject them. Different parts of the Laurus have been employed, 
as we have ſaid, in medicine, and may ſtill be retained; and I am 
doubtful whether the Bay- berries, in the Elixir ſacrum, are properly 


"ER While the old compoſition; remained with the Carduus 


and Bay-berries, I have ſeen this Elixir cure Intermittents. Their 


uſe, as carminative, I do not know. Externally, the leaves 


mk be uſeful, In White Swellings I have uſed them with ſucceſs, 


they in ſome nnn and i in others 5 K the ! oe, : 


the Mee 
COFFEE and TEA. 


How far theſe are properly inſerted here, I ſhall not ann 


1 ſet them down, in order to give a fuſpicion of their deleterious 
qualities. Much difpute has ariſen about their virtues. One would 
imagine frequent experience would long ago have decided ſuch dif- 
pute. Perhaps it is that frequent and univerſal ufe, which gives 
| occaſion to it. Whenever a medicine comes to be in univerſal ufe, 
many of the operations of nature are aſeribed to it; as no perſon! i 18 
in perfect health, its effects will be varied in proportion as thoſe who 
uſe it recede from the ſtandard. He who errs on the ſide of rigi- 
dity, will find relief from warm water; he who errs on the fide of 
laxity, has his Jaxity increaſed by it. If ſuch a medicine, as thoſs 
we talk of are, act on the nervous fyſtem, its effects will be deſtroyed 
by habit; as rendered palatable, no good account can be had of its 
effects; if good, they are magnified; if bad, they are concealed 3 
FI AS 5 5 | | 


Nays 
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"nay; we are apt net only to deceive others, but ourſelves, Pn to 
fancy thoſe qualities we wiſh to exiſt. All theſe circumſtinces take 
place with regard to Coffte and Ted. Their effects are, in my opi- 
nion, very much mixed, depending on the warm water. All this 
has ſo much weight with me, that I cannot {ſpeak poſitively on this 
head. The aſſiſting digeſtion, relieving the ſtomach from a load of 
aliment, from crudities, and from head-achs ariſing from them, 
- promoting the ſecretion of the urine, and perhaps of perſpiration, 
may all fairly be attributed to the warm water. The ſame, alſo, 
will have the effect of keeping from ſleep. Theſe are the chief of 
the virtues aſcribed to Tea and Coffee. The weakening the tone 
oß the ſtomach by frequent uſe, weakening the ſyſtem in conſe- 
quence, inducing tremors and ſpaſmodic affections, are the effects 
the Tea itſelf, though in ſome meaſure alſo of the warm water. 
This applies to Tea chiefly. I have a ſtomach very ſenſible, which 
I have found to be hurt by Tea, which I attributed to the warm 
water, but having uſed ſome indigenous plants with the ſame hen of 
water, I found no harm enſue, and this I have repeated above fifty 
times. I continue now to uſe Tea, but without the ſame effect as 
before from habit, and alſo from my advance in life. Many others 
1 know, who have had the ſame experience. The ſame effects are 
not ſo remarkable in Coffee; but ſtill experience ſhews them to be 
of the ſame nature. From the uſe of it I have always an arthritic 
affection of my Gnmach but no tremor. Farther, I can ſupport. what 
Thave ſaid on Tea, from botanical analogy, for it belongs to an order of 
plants of the narcotic kind, viz. the Coadunatæ. Theſe narcotic effects 
are ſo remarkable, that the people of Aſia do not uſe it till it is a 
year old. As we have it, it is always of that age, and has its acri- 
mony in ſome meaſure diſſipated; but as it has an emetic quality, it 
ſhews that it is not all gone. 


After all I think we may conclude, that Coffee and Tea, 1 | 
their effects be varied by habit, or particular conſtitutions, are here 
properly placed as Sedatives, as weakening the tone of the tem, 


and diminiſhing the force of the nervous power. 
c Ro cus, 


* 
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cRocus, SAFFRON. 


his i is properly: a ſubſtance. ſu; generis, being the only nfinkes of 
the ſtigmata of flowers employed in medicine. Poſſibly ſome cu- 
rious virtues might be found in employing this part, as it is of a pe- 
culiar acrimony. Saffron has been long famous among Phyſicians, 
but its effects are not aſcertained. In ſmall doſes it has no effect; 
nay even in the largeſt given by Materia Medica writers. I have 


been attentive in making ſeveral experiments with it, and never 


found it act, except in very large doſes, (3ij.) as a general Stimu- 
lant. It has been recommended as emmenagogue, and I have ſuc- 
ceeded with it in that intention. But here there is a fallacy, as the 
natural evacuation may be brought on in time of the remedy being 
exhibited ; and indeed I have much oftener failed than - ſucceeded 
with it. As to any exhilarating effects, I never perceived them, and 
as little its anodyne or anti hyſteric. I am ſorry Boerhaave ſhould 
have thrown away ſo much authority upon this medicine. Indeed 
he ſeems to have MPs; e he en of it, from writers of no au- 
e at all. | ert 


NI Mr H & A. 
Ts ſet a. becauſe it ſtands in our Diſpenſatory. The 1 


College have very property left it out, as its properties are not 
known. It has been faid'to be anodyne, &c. and indeed analogy 


ſeems to At it, as ie is FO Lad fame natural order with the 


3015 u FN E. e A L C o HOL. 


1 have ft down theſe here, as I conceive that they haves! the 
ſame property as Opium, at bottom, and that all that has been faid 
of that will apply to them; with this variation, that Wine is 
le, Alcohol more inflammatory than Opium. 


| The next thing] is the general titles. Theſe may be Aiftributed- 
ints three or four claſſes > Acids, FOIA Neutrals, Emollients,. 


Ka . 
Acids 
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of Aﬀtingents: or Spain 


rake of the ee from the Solidum vivum. ; m - 


e of employing ſome other terms, whie 
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Acids and Aftringents, as Sedatives. Acids have undoubtedly 
the power of deſtroying the mobility of the part to which they are 
applied. They ſeem too to act as aſtringent, and therefore are 
conjoined with theſe. Many Aſtringents extend their effects over 
the ſyſtem, and while they produce contraction, at the ſame time 
deſtroy the mobility; and it is a frequent remark, that the uſe 

's Is followed by an Atonia. fs 238 3177 


8 as Sedativer, "Neutyals, are Rant, 8 it is un- yi 


= certain to what to refer their operation. Both Acids and Neutrals 


are antiſeptic, and by taking off the inteſtine motion of the fluids, 
take off the 1 e e ſolide. OR PD: rad n valve 


155 + © 1 $397 


£7 & YN 


; 
. 


\ Antiſpaſmodies as Sedatives. Theſe are often Sedatives e ah, 1 
inſomuch that the general term Sedati / e might often comprehend 


both; and indeed, in our liſt of Sedatſves, many of FR Anti- 


ſpaſmodics have been mentioned. The diſtinction will be men- 


tioned under the head of Antiſpalinodies. 1 


ANTISPASMODICS. 


With regard to every affection of the nervous power we i 
been much in the dark, and fo with regard to our ideas of Spaſms 
and Antiſpaſmodics. Gaubius thus defines it: Spaſmus dicitur 
violenta, invita, inardinata, e motricium aetto. * Spatſm means 


— 
9 


* ö 


This ſentence may be better peel thus: The 1 word 8 in 


the Greek language, ſigniſies no more than comrustion; and therefore to di- 
4 ſtinguiſh the diſeaſe which now goes under this name, from thoſe contractions 


* that are the reſult of our own volition, in the definition of it, we add the term 
« invita, This is ſufficient for diſtinguiſhing it in the voluntary organs. But 
«« Spaſm likewiſe occurs in the involunta organs. We are under a neceſſity, then, 
which may diſtingviſh the morbid involuntary 
e contractions from the natural ones, ad are the Immediate agents by whith 


40 life i is kept up. For this purpoſe we add the terms vielenta et 1 9 


NO 
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no more than contraction, and. therefore invita, et violenta 
are added, and inordinata to take in what the voluntary organs 
indicated by invita, the action of the vital organs, 7. e. When that 
action is not performed regularly from the ſtimulus applied to 
them. Thus the ordinary ſtimulus. to the heart is the venous 
"influx; it is called inordinata contractis cordis. All this, , however, 
is not ſufficient. It is a law in the human economy, that con- 


traction is always ſucceeded by relaxation. Whenever this con- 


traction continues longer than it ought, a Spaſm takes place. If 


to his definition, then, Gaubius had added durable, it would have 


been more perfect. But a queſtion here ariſes, viz. whether 
Spaſm is to be conſidered as a ſingle contraction only, continuing 
longer than it ought, or whether Spaſm is to be confidered as an 


inordinate contraction frequently returned? On this Gaubius ſays, 


Qui Spaſmum a convuſſione diſtinguunt illum vocant continuam, ' hane 
_ alternantem muſculorum contrationem, and very properly; for there 
is certainly a diſtinction between ſpaſm and convulſive motion. 

Gaubius ſubjoins very well: Perinde fuerit, num eodem, an divenſis 
nominibus utere. Uterque enim effettus ad idem genus pertinet; partes 


- eaſdem occupat, Jenule eſque et cauſas et differentias agnoſcit, guin et, 


Haud raro, alius in alium tranfit. Spaſm, then, is the ſingle con- 
traction, convulſive motion the inordinate. If we uſe. the word 
_ Spaſm, we muſt comprehend under it ſpaſmodic motion, and by 
Antiſpaſmodic mean ſuch medicines as are ſuited to take off either 
or both affections. 

As to their manner af operation. i it is s difficult t to o explain. Spaſm 
may depend either on an extraordinary influx of the nervous power 
into the part, * or, again, an unequal diſtribution. of it. Hence it 


is ſeen why both Stimulants and Sedatives are Antiſpaſmodics. 


But beſides the more obvious"! Stimulants and Sedatives there are 


others diſtin from theſe. Stimulants univerſally prove ſo to the 


Ls em en even the ume have often an RODE! m_ 


; a» - — x — * - - 
1 3 


* 


In another copy too great mobility, and a weakneſs of the nervous power, : are 


mann as the — cauſe of Spaſm, to be remedied by Stimulants. 
. perty, 
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„ which is wanting in Antiſpaſinodics. | On the other hand, 
dene have no narcotic property, ſo that they are diſtinct 
medicines from both. We ſhall, however, have occaſion te ſay, 
that even, our "Antifpatinodics are connected intimately with theſe 
heads; but this is not yet clear, and moſt of our liſt are antiſpaſ- | 
modic, more than in proportion to the ſtimulant or ſedative pro- 
perties. i Antiſpaſmodics are taken from the three kingdoms, and, | 
in general, their virtue ſeems to refide i in an oil; in vegetables, in 


= an eſſential oil z in animals and foffiles, f in ſomewhat analogous. 


 FOSSILE ANTISPASMODICS. 


A M B R 46G RIS E A. 
The real origin of Ambergriſe has been diſputed. Two par- 


ticulars we know, that it is neither of animal nor vegetable origin, 
bein 8 always found in the ſea, or thrown out upon its ſhores; and 
that its chemical dete affords the ſame principle as Succinum, - 
 vi2. Petroleum. 
- and cordial, but pl gives no diſtinct idea. Poflibly it may have 
the ſame qualities as Muſk, but the analogy is not here perfect, 
and experiment muſt determine it. Odorous bodies, and almoſt 
thoſe only, are Antiſpaſmodics; but odour may ſometimes reſide 
in ſo finall a part of the ſubje as to have no 2 on th body. 


grateful to the nerves it may be called cephalic 


SUCCINUM, AMBER. 
This has been employed i in medicine; but I believe is not ſoluble 


# 


in our fluids, nor in any menſtruum out of the body, fo that it. 
can be given in ſufficient quantity to exert powerful effects. Hence 
it muſt have no virtues, and, after many experiments, I have found 
this to be the caſe. The preparations of Amber have been more 
employed than Amber in fubſtance. An acid falt is got from it, 

which afterwards is enumerated under the Acids. In its own na- 
iure it is not antiſpaſmodic, and any virtue it may have of that 


kind i is owing to its oil. This oil is very much of the ſame nature 
: with. 
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with Petroleum, and an oil of the ſame kind is to be procured from 
pit- eoal, and other bituminous ſubſtances, and gn we may 
| e fire may alter 
them, by giving more or leſs of empyreuma and acrimony ; but all 
of them, by proper rectification, may be brought to the ſame degree 
of purity. We ſhall then talk of them under the general title of - 


talk of the virtues of foſſile oils at once, except that 


BE T8 de 


All foffile oils have been reputed antiſpaſmodic, but are likewiſe. 
very powerful Stimulants, and by this means often unfit for uſe.” - 
They have been received as pectoral, and the fame cautions take 
place with regard to them, as with regard to other acrids uſed in 


that intention; for many chronic diſeaſes of the © breaſt are of in- 
flammatory nature. Beſides their antiſpaſmodic virtue, the foflile 
oils have had aſcribed to them that of emmenagogue. Their uſe 
in this intention muſt be where there are ſpaſmodic affections of 
the uterus; But I have often been deceived with them when theſe 
affections were preſent. They are of ſo much reputation with the 


women, that they take them unpreſcribed, and J have known caſes 
where they have been given to procure abortion, but even in very 


large doſes without the effect, they only diſturbing the ſyſtem in 
general, I muſt here, however, take notice, that 'our Petroleum is 
commonly adulterated with two thirds of oil of turpantine, fo that, 
properly ſpeaking, the caſes mentioned were only- trials of the oil 
of turpentine. Foſſile oils have been ſaid to be uſeful in Quartans, 
and, indeed, I conceive this probably to belong to every Anti- 
ſpaſmodic. Externally applied, their effects are more conſiderable 
and more ardent. Anointed on the extremities they are ſaid to 


defend them from cold, and this virtue has been aſcribed to the 
Oil of Turpentine and Amber 3 but on trial they never could be 


applied without irritation, and diſappointing the effect. They 
have been recommended in dematous ſwellings, upon the ſup- 
poſition that that diſeaſe depended on a laxity of the part r 3 but 
| ad ematous ſwellings are often attended with an eriſypelatous | in- 
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1 and tendency to gangrene, * laſt I have ſeen brought | 


on by the application of Petroleum. But here we need not be 
anxious about topical applications, for none of them are of any 


ſervice except bandages i in convaleſcents, as the ſwelling commonly 


depends on a fault in the ſyſtem. In paralytic caſes they are more 


effectually employed. Here they ſometimes penetrate deep in the 


ſyſtem, but I haye no faith of their being capable to ſtimulate the 


Medulla ſpinalis when rubbed along the ſpine; nor have I any 
notion of their ſtopping Intermittents when rubbed upon the breaſt. 
It has alſo been uſed in rheumatic pains, but whether it acts here 


ee its inne or pc bg virtues is uncertain. 


VEGETABLE ANTISPASMODICS. 


With regard to the 1 plants, moſt of them A 
have been inſerted among the Stimulants. Of the firſt ſet, at 3, 
Artemifia and Matricaria might have been mentioned amon 8 the 
Syngene/ia ; Cardiaca and Pulegium among the Verticillatæ; Cu- 


minum, Leviſticum, and Meum among the Umbellifere ; and Sabina 


with the Coniferg. All theſe bave the virtues of their order. 


They are repeated here, on account of a rank and fœtid odour they 


poſſeſs, which, with ſome other qualities joined to them, is the 


foundation of their antiſpaſmodic virtue. All Antiſpaſmodics are 


odorous: In ſome, the odour is of the fragrant kind, but more 


| e as it ye: are directly fetid. 


At a is inſerted the title 


N ERP r OE TI DK. 


Al theſe may be uſeful in ſpaſmodic affections. Some of them 
are recommended in epileptic caſes, but this not ſo univerſally. 
Much oftner have they been uſed in Spaſins of the alimentary canal, 
or what is called the Hyſteric diſeaſe. Nay, their action has been 
fuppoſed to extend farther, and to take off thoſe ſpaſms in the 


derus. . are the cauſe of the obſtruction of the menſes, and 


5 other 
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othich ſymptoms attending thereon. Theſe are the general qualities 
of 2 f | We ſhall only make reinarks on a few ol chem. 


ARISTOLOCHIA, — 


This might have been marked with the acrid Bitters, Rady. 
mentioned. Its acrimony appears, from its vomiting in a large doſe. 
It enters into the compoſition of the Gout Powders, and has at all | 
times been famous in this diſeaſe. A medicine has lately come TY 
over from Germany, taken by ſome here for the ſame complaint, | 
which is found to be a tincture of the Ariſtolochia and Serpentaria 
joined. The tincture of ee is ogenty uſed by others in the 
__ intention. 5 


a. nine 


The ſame obſervations are to by mud: with rebar to the Arifto- 
ochia in the Gout, as on the Gout Powder in general. It is this 
which Boerhaave tells us, and which Haller repeats, that takes off 
the villous coat of the ſtomach; and this perhaps, in ſome meaſure, 
may point out its uſe in the Gout. Artemiſia is more fœtid than the 
reſt of the claſs, and hence has been ſuppoſed ſtronger ; but I imagine 
it has no title to any virtues ene are wien in Wormwood. 


17 31333 


VT 


This gives out a ſaline matter, both volatile and fixed, in Weber 
proportion than any other plant I know. Indeed it ſeems = 
generis, and may perhaps have ſome peculiar virtues. Its odour is | 
not very volatile, and the plant can be very well preſerved, | both in | 
extract and by drying. I have not ſeen many trials made with it. 
Several times, however, in form of eau I wr ſeen i it of grunt f 
in en, caſes.” E nid ve e | 


105 ch Jha; T 4. 


ig l is a plant vo ſeveral peculiarities. | Althoogh this Pat does 
not contain Woch efſential oil, on which I faid the virtues of the 
ſet Wa are . of —— = it has rather a ſtronger anti- 
| v4 ip G Ji 
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dic virtue than any of them. As its parts are pretty fixed, the 
virtues es: this plant may, be got pretty entice, either in inſpiſſated 
juice, or as extracted from the plant. Rue particularly lras been 
recommended in Epilepſies and hyſteric complaints, and wherever 
in ſuch caſes the complaints can be bettered by ſtimulants, Rue may 
be employed. All the plants we have mentioned may be called 
anthelmintic, and none more properly than the Rue. By the 
mouth it will not go ſo far in any quantity in which we exhibit it; 
but in a glyſter, a ſtrong decoction of it is often employed to de- 

Na the pe hs which infeſt the rectum. | 


„ s A B 1 N A 


abounds in eſſential dil more than the reſt, and is a 1 Gt "AY 

lant, inſomuch that, externally applied, it has been ſaid to deſtroy 
worms, I have not ſeen this effect. Internally it hes the ſaws. 
_— en the former, 


Oppoſite to bi is inſtned the tile of 


GUMMATA 00 . 
The Tacamabaca, which ſtands at the end, might be inserted 
with the Starar and Labdanum. The other five are very much of 


common virtues. They are all taken from umbelliferous plants, 
which indeod art moſt 1 to peg” and bete as the 
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plants. "Though I have a Sari pointed out the Untelifire as 
poiſonous, and the Gums might be ſuppoſed of the fame virtues, 
yet as ſuch qualities are often loſt by drying, I would hence inſi- 
nuate, that ſome of the moſt erid Juices of our own plants may 
prove the moſt excellent medieines. Of Aa Vætila, Galbanum, and 
| Sagapenum, the virtues ſeem manifeſty lodged in an eſſential ail, 

which riſes either with water or ſpirit. The oil of Opopanax is 


more Haring, and the Gum Ammoniac gines no eſſential oil at all in 
diſtillation, 


4 
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Adiſtillation. Hence I would alledge, that of thoſe which have "OY 
_ greateſt proportion of eſſential oil the antiſpaſmodic virtues are 
greateſt, and fo in proportion. They all ſtimulate the ſtomach, and 
in the countries where they are produced are employed to excite 


| appetite and promote digeſtion. With us they ate uſed as ſtimulant 
and antiſpaſmodic, proving carminative in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 


and uſed to take off the remarkable ſpaſmodic affections happening 
in the alimentary canal in the hyſteric diſeaſe. Like Aloes they are 
laxative to a certain degree, and like this, too, by frequent uſe, are 


apt to irritate the rectum, though neither in their irritant or purga- 
tive qualities are they ſo powerful as Aloes. Theſe, like the Fætiuæ 


formerly mentioned, have been uſed as anthelmintic; and there 
are frequent inſtances of ſtrong odour affecting the inſect tribe. 


Aa fetida has been long employed for this purpoſe, and lately _ 


has again been brought into practice. In the blood they are 
frequently diuretic, but are more remarkable ſtill for their dia- 
phoretic virtues. Sanctorius teſtifies, that the {ſa flrtida is the 
ſtrongeſt in this laſt virtue. From theſe qualities they may 


be juſtly reckoned pectoral, not only promoting the ſecretion 


of mucus in the lungs, but perhaps alſo as carrying thither their 


antiſpaſmodic virtues, The Ammoniac being recommended as the 


moſt powerful pectoral, would make me doubt of this laſt ſuppoſi- 


tion; but for my part, I am apt to give the preference to the Aa 


ztida, which, ' however, is one of the warm pectorals moſt fre- 
quently abuſed. Like Caſtor, theſe gums have been employed in 
Fevers, and where we can judge the proper time of exhibiting ſti- 
mulant Antiſpaſmodics, they might be uſeful; but as I find their 
ſtimulant exceed their antiſpaſmodic virtue, I employ them very 


| little. Their emmenagogue property I conſider as an effect on the 


whole ſyſtem, and ſhall afterwards mention it. I imagine it is not 
without ſome foundation, that they have been ſaid: to oceaſion a ra- 
refaction and turgeſcence of the whole maſs of blood. With regard 


0 Aloes, this is in a manner proved, it not only indueing the hæ- 


morrhoidal flux, But alſo promoting other hæmorrhages, and poſ- 


| fly, by this means, the menſtrual evacuation. In general, as an- 
| * 
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1 hs more ſubtile. the; odour the better, and therefore I 
imagine it is not without reaſon, that Az Mee, in our * 
e ſeems to have Wepa the rell. met 0: ban | 


« 


| Ae to al, for the purpoſe o of W the. are of * prepa- 
2 ration, and may be extracted either by water or ſpirit, more effec- 
tually by the laſt. The doſe is difficult to aſſign, not only on the 
account of their different effects on different perſons, but alſo from 
their ſtrength varying according to the time kept. I exhibit them 
_ from five grains to 3j. I have known 3 ij. of Aſafertida taken in 
_ twenty-four hours with little effect, but this muſt not be taken as a 
5 28 . and ee et on the pe of the me- 
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| This 3 is a 8 8 Gs the good. or 1 it can do m 
4 medicine, deſerves particular attention. It is a ſubſtance of a very 
peculiar kind in, nature, like to which we can Produce nothing by 
Art. It approaches in its nature to the eſſential oils, is got from ve- 
getables by diſtillation. with water, is of an z<rid odour, and ſoluble 
in Alcohol; but, like theſe, it does not ſuffer a decompoſition with 
. diſtillation, nor ſeparate as they. do into c oil, acid, and earth, but riſes 
N always i in the ſame manner as before. | It differs alſo in its relation 

to acids, uniting with them without efferveſcence, and ſeparable 
from them by affuſion of water, without any change. We may 
allow, laſtly, its mode of concretion to be peculiar. It is alledged, 

indeed, that ſomething of the ſame kind is to be ſeen in eſſential 
oils. I have always perceived this concretion in eſſential oils to be 
different, and more approaching to regular chryſtallization. What 
zs to be made of theſe peculiarities, I cannot determine. As to its 
botanical analogy, it is got from a ſpecies of the Laurus. Our 
common Laurus, in its ſenſible qualities, is nearly related to the 
_ Lauro-ceraſus, which I mentioned as a ſtrong Sedative ; and, in- 
deed, all the ſubſtances which have the laurel bitter, are juſtly ſuſ- 
| ng of the fame nature. Camphire, though more poignant, N, 
| - pears 


1 
—— 


* 
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pears to me to have the fame taſte and odour, and therefore, in the 


firſt place, I would infinuate a ſuſpicion of the fame qualities, and 
confequently a caution in the exhibition. Mangini, of Bologna, 


has been employed in making experiments with Camphire upon 


different animals, and has found it poiſonous to every one of them. 


Birds were killed with a few grains, and large doſes either drove 


into a rage, or deſtroyed, quadrupeds. I have only thefe accounts 


from a Literary Journal. From it, however, it appears, that in ſome 


animals it produced ſleep, followed by death, without any other 


ſymptom; that in others, before death, they were awakened into 


x convulſions and rage. Tt ſeems, too, to act chiefly on the ſtomach, 
for an entire / piece ſwallowed, produced the effects mentioned, with 
minution of weight, as appeared from its being after- 


very little | 
ward thrown up. I mention all this, to. ſhew the power of Cam- 


phire on the ſyſtem, and at the ſame time to point out its danger. 


The virtues of Camphire have been much difputed. You will 


eaſily ſee how that happens, from the different effects of different 


doſes on different conſtitutions. Its conſiderable acrimony, ſtrong. 
"odour, and that of the diſagreeable kind, would lead us to think 


Camphire a ſtimulant. Theſe ſenſible qualities have given occa- 


ſion to a diſpute not yet properly determined, whether this medicine 


be heating or cooling. In the fauces it produces heat, and in fome, 


when taken into the ſtomach, it is rejected with an uneaſy ſenſation, 


at the ſame time producing heat, while in others it may be taken 


in large doſes, without any ſenſible. effect at all. Diſputes alſo have 
ariſen about the reaſon of the diverſity of the effects of Camphire. 
Some account for it from the Camphire being taken in entire 
pieces, and alledge, that in our powders there are always ſome en- 
tire molecules, which, from their leſs ſpecific gravity, are buoyed up, 
and ſtimulate the ſenſible upper orifice of the ſtomach, and produce 


the heat mentioned. This certainly dught to give us a caution, in 


| order to the minute diviſion of Camphire, when exhibited. But to 
proceed in its heating and cooling effects. I think it is now pretty 
generally agreed, that it is rather cooling, not ſtimulating the heart 
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and veſſels, nor producing exacerbation of Fever. In * an- 
Uſpaſmodic virtues of Camphire are the only ones agreed upon. 
and it is for this, and ſuch like og nene. that we. * 0 
make N head of ee e, 7 52 nod 5 


7 4 


| "4s antiſpaſnodic, it has kequently been ee in * bylterie 
diſcaſe, and complaints of the hypochondriac kind, and wherever 
theſe are purely ſpaſmodic, in a proper doſe, it may be of ſervice. 
Camphire has alſo, been employed i in Manig. Dr. Kinnear, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us, ſeveral inſtances of Mania 
cured by it, when given in the doſe of z{s. Lam ready te believe: 
the Doctor s ſucceſs 3 but there are ſeveral different kinds of Mania. 
and, after ſeveral experiments, cannot ſay the Camphire ſucceeded. 
Sometimes, indeed, it produced a quieter night and day, but never 
effected a cure 3 but in a diſeaſe ſo obſtinate, and fo adapted to vi- 
olent remedies, the Camphire ought not too haſtily to be rejected. 
Like other Antiſpaſmodics, Camphire has not. been much recom-- 
mended, perbaps from the uncertainty of its effects, and the great 
variety of cauſes from which that diſeaſe may proceed; and indeed. 
J. have ſeen. it fail in Epilepſy. But in other caſes I have ſeen its. 
good effects, and where the fits were frequent, i it often produced large 
intervals; and where the diſeaſe was in ſome meaſure accidental, 
| ariſing from paſſions of the mind, as fear, Ge. 1 have ſeen i it wark a. 15 
prſect cure. 5 | 1 . 


x 5 
15 1 


The chief uſe of 8 Bas been in Fever. Whether there- 
it acts as an Antiſpaſmodic, I ſhall leave you to decide. Some ex- 
tend it univerſally to all Fevers, while others confine its uſe to thoſe 
of the malignant Kind, recommend it even in the Plague. itſelf, in. 
putrid Fevers, and all thoſe attended with Exanthemata, as the 
miliary, and petechiat Fevers. In this country we Have no proper 
malignant Fever, ſo hat I cannot ſpeak as to its uſe. in theſe. We 
uſe it in the nervous Fever, . where the vs. vitæ is ſunk, and there 
8 find it of great ſervice, and I begin to think we ſhould find. it of ſtill 


_ greater, v were. we. to emplyy it in larger doſes, Heucher, in his 
123 'D fer 
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Diſtetition, entitled, Tenis: zue  extinguentlus, who appears to have 
much experience upon this ſubject, recommends Camphire in Fe- 
vers of all kinds, eſpecially the laſt we have mentioned. 'Pou- 
teau, who attends an hoſpital of lying- in women, in a book lately 
publiſhed, entitled, Melange de Chirurgie, tells us, that an epide- 
mie ſeized upon the women, attacking them with Colic and a 1 | 
Fever, whoſe ſymptoms ſhewed it of an inflammatory nature, and | 
where, on diſſection, the bowels were found inflamed, which in- 
flammation extended to the uterus, whoſe inner membrane appeared 
hvid and gangrenous. Here Mr. Pouteau exhibited Camphire, diſ- 
ſolved in oil, and made into a ſyrup, in the quantity of five grains, 
of which three doſes were repeated in half an hour, and one five 
hours after, and fo on till about thirty grains a day, by which means 
he operated a perfect cure. As to the manner of action: In one 
woman, after delivery, who was ſeized with a violent pain and 
oolic, and in whom the diſeaſe was urgent, the Camphire was given 
to the quantity of fixty grains in half an hour, by which ſhe was 
entirely relieved 3 but upon being put to bed, was ſeized with a 
palenefs and chillneſs, which ſeemed to threaten inſtant expiration, 1 
| which ſymptoms were relieved by warm wine, and the application | = 
of warm (cloths. The coldneſs was without any *'friſſon, or 1 | 
ſhivering, and ended with a ſweat, and the woman was quite w 92 5 > 
_ afterwards. ' An inſtance analagous to this has occurred to myſelf, ED 
of a maniac, who got forty grains of Camphire at once, and fell 
down cold and pale, with a weak and ſmall pulſe, but ſoon after re- 5 
covered. Another inſtance of the effect of Camphire you may ſee | 
in Dr. Hoffman, in the firſt volume of his Conſultations, in a caſe 
entitled, De Camphoræ in Deſi ij. effetu. I have mentioned all. 
theſe inſtances, to ſhew the effects of Camphire as a Sedative, in 
weakening the motions of the ſyſtem, in weakening the action of 3 
the heart and veſſels. But to go on with the uſe of Camphire i in | e 
Fevers. Pouteau alledges, that Camphire i is of no uſe in a Phleg- f 5 * 
mon, but in the Eriſypelas is a perfect cure. He tells us it is 1 | 
uſe in vernal Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies, which, he ſays, are of 
\ the ME kind, and that it was from ſeeing in the caſe of the 
I women, 
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vomen, the eriſypelatous nature of the inflammation upon diſſection, 


that led him then to the uſe of Camphire. This fort of reaſoning 
is very doubtful. ' The Eriſypelas and Phlegmon are very dif- 


ficult to diſtinguiſh, and in our practice here we uſe Camphire 


promiſcuouſly in all external inflammations, and ſeemingly with 


: equal ſucceſs, ſometimes anſwering and ſometimes failing. There 


is one caſe, vix. in theumatic affections, which approaches nearer 
to the phlegmonic nature, where we find the Camphire of parti- 

cular uſe. If externally the diſtinction between Eriſypelas and 

Phlegmon is fo difficult, it muſt be more fo internally. There are 
very few authors who take notice of internal Eriſypelas. You may 
ſee an inſtance of it in Lommius; but ſuch are very rare. It was 
therefore incumbent on Mr. Pouteau to diſtinguiſh them; for Vernal 


Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies are here, and, as far as I have been able 


to learn, over the torrid zone, of a general inflammatory nature. Nay, 
we may go farther, and fay, that even Pouteau's diſſections ſeem to 


| ſhow the inflammation of a phlegmonic nature. If we can make any 


proper diſtinction between Phlegmon and Eriſypelas, it is this, that 


the Phlegmon is in the proper cellular membrane below the ſkin, 
4 while Eriſypelas is ſituated in the rete mucoſum. Hence, then, we 


are rather to take Mr. Pouteau's facts as inſtances of the powers of 
Camphire in inflammatory caſes in general. Although we cannot 


admit of the diſtinction here, yet there is another curious enough 
inſtance given by the ſame Gentleman. He tells us, that a Gan- 
grene is ſurrounded with an erifypelatous circle, which ſeems to be 


the cauſe of its ſpreading, and that, on the exhibition of Camphire, 
the progreſs of the mortification is ſtopped, and the Eriſypelas 


changed into a Phlegmon. So much for the uſe of Camphire in 
Fever. Hoffman, in his treatiſe, De tuto Campboræ uſu interns, 


gives us a great many inſtances of Nervous Fevers cured by Cam- 
phire, and alſo ſome of the purely inflammatory kind. Here we do 
not employ it in the laſt mentioned caſes. When the effects of 
Camphire are not evident, Ii . it is from not | throwing | it in 
In fufbicient * doſes. | 
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As a- kin to its effects in inflammatory caſts, we {hall next men- 
tion the uſe of Camphire in Hemorrhage. Hoffman, and the 
German Phyſicians recommend it ſtrongly in Hemorrhages of all 


kinds, and when given in the doſe of 36. it does not encreaſe the 


frequency of the pulſe, and ſo poſſibly may be of advantage; but 


I: have had no experience of it. This quality does not agree with 


another aſcribed to Camphire, viz. promoting the menſtrual flux,. 


which from its antiſpaſmodic power it may. Neither is this 
eaſily recon eiled with another effect attributed to Camphire, viz. 
giving fluidity to the blood. I could wiſh the experiments upon: 


which ſuch concluſions have been formed had been more accu- 


rately examined. | y 


- Holfnan anti the aſe of Camphire in the Lues Penerea, in 
_— ſtages, and even in a recent Gonorrhœa recommends. it as 
a moſt effectual remedy, Hoffman, in this caſe, appears not to 
have ſpoken from his own practice, and, indeed, he talks very 


looſely upon the ſubject, and not condeſcending on the manner of 


exhibition. Poſſibly in the recent Gonorrhœa it might be rubbed. 


externally on the penis, in the manner of unction, in order to. 


allay the inflammation, which is the firſt thing indicated in that 
diſeaſe, and in the more advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe might be 
Joined with other diaphoretics. Poſlibly ſome might think here 
of its acting in another way. Camphire has been faid to weaken. 
the genital powers. It is not eaſy, from experience, to determine 

this. Some experiments mentioned in authors ſeem directly to 


contradict it; and from theſe Camphire ſeems rather to promote 


venery. However, if it has the power of allaying Inflammation, 


ſtopping Hemorrhage, and acting as a powerful Sedative to the | 


ſyſtem in general, I muſt ſay 1 would expect chat it __ 1 
| weaken. the genital parts. | | 


— 


1 This Jeads to another diſeaſe, vix. where an inordinate venereal 
ſtimulus produces nocturnal pollutions or emiſſions without erection. 


as cure here is extremely difficult, for. the diſeaſe appears at- 


tended! 
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=. > . tende with a weakneſs of the whole nervous ſite; and thoſe _ 
CE 5 affected in the manner mentioned, are ſome of the moſt remarkable 
5 Hypochondriacs 1. have ſeen. In firſt treating this diſeaſe, I 
thought of interrupting the habit, and gave Opium in this in- 
tention. Sometimes for once it would ſtop the recurrence, but 
on frequent exhibition I found it rather to encreaſe the diſeaſe 
from its ſtimulating and accumulating properties. I therefore had 
recourſe to Camphire, which I found have the deſired effect. It 
was Exhibited at bed- time, as anodyne, and the patient at other 
times took Chalybeates. Theſe are the particular diſeaſes, in 
Which Camphire has been employed. We . now n o Z 
- ſome general _ attributed to it. | Loctite $4 6200 


% + Camphite. has. been ſpoken of For its a chants: winner Pe any 
quantity in which we give Camphire in the human body, I have 
never ſeen this effect. It is never evident, except when there is 
an irritation, which Camphire, by taking off, allows the natural 
tendency to take place. Another general quality attributed to 
Camphire i is that of diaphoretic. Here, in ſo far as diaphoreſis 
may be promoted by relaxing the ſurface of the body, and taking 
off ſtricture, Camphire may be of uſe; but in ſo far as a ſtimulus 
18 wanting, Camphire is of none at all; and I have ſeen gij. of 
it given without any effect, and probably when diaphoretic in 
Fever, it acts by Oy. ay the inflammation the Eau 4 


ſubſiſting. 


Camphire has been ſaid to 10 ale and to this quality 

Prin gle attributes its effect in malignant Fevers. From what we 

have ſaid formerly, and Mangini's experiments, it is probable that 

| 3 acts on the ſtomach; though if any ſubſtance in ſmall 
g can be antiſeptic to our fluids, Camphire has a very goode 
chance to be ſo, as ſo ws <1 aaa and PORE over the 


© whole mW. 
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EMPYREUMATIG 011 8. 


| The Empyreumatic Oils of Vegetables have probably the fame 
| virtues as thoſe of Animals, though at preſent out of uſe. The 
changes wrought both on theſe Oils, and thoſe of Animals, by 
repeated diſtillations, will be ſeen in the Chemiſtry, which ſee. 
Lewis commends the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory for rejecting the Ol. 
Lateritiæ; but this is only to be underſtood of its preſent form; 
for by the changes wrought on it by repeated diſtillation, we have: 
all the reaſon in the world to ſuppoſe its general action on the: 
nervous ſyſtem and. antiſpaſmodic qualities to approach to thoſe of 
the Empyreumatic Oils of Animals. The Chemiſt, who has 


brought theſe into reputation, repeated the diſtillation forty times 
and in the German Diſpenſatories, the proceſs is directed to be 


performed fifteen or twenty times. It were greatly to be wiſhed, 
that ſome means were found to ſhorten a proceſs, which, for its 
expence and tediouſneſs, our Chemiſts and Apothecaries would be ſõ 


unwilling to undergoÞ. From its fætor in the firſt diſtillation, we 
might ſuppoſe the Empyreumatic Oil of Animals antifpaſmodic, But 
then this /z7or is joined with ſo ſtrong an acrimony, that the ſti- 

mulant racy a the antiſpaſmodic virtue. Thus Hoffman tells: 


K — _ T a _ 
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1 The addition of water, and Ggilung from . is the method* ks for 
expeding this proceſs by. moſt authors. Beaumé propoſes the applications of © 
Ather. He alledges, that by the mixture of this, a thick gummy matter is precipi- 
tated from the Empyreumatic Oil, and that the liquor above remains more pure. He 


fays alſo, that by this r n more Ry be done * two n by 
ten. without | pn ; n | 


Theſe EappreunativOlls, v whether ea from . or „ are of the 
| fame nature, and when brought to the utmoſt degree of purity, are very valuable 
medicines. In that ſtate they become clear and. limpid, ſuffer a great diminution of 


their ſpecific gravity, are remarkably more volatile, and have their odour and ge 


much improved. They likewiſe become foluble in vinous «ſpirits. : By long or . | 


frequent expoſure. to the atmoſphere they oſe theſe qualities and return to Lab em- 


| pyreumatie ſtate. Hence they ſhould be kept in ſmalt Phrals; clofe. 4 and. 


1 8 never Hanel de remain _ 1 mn ol. time. 


* 


tete 65 N | 


| As that a few drops f the Olum C. 0. Mill throw a firong man 
ünto a profuſe ſweat, but by repeated diſtillations this tor is 
Taken off, and the Oils are improved greatly in volatility, their 
antiſpaſmodic virtues, ut every repeated diftillation, are encreafed, 
and they approach to the nature of Camphire. Were it not for 
their dearnefs, they might certainly externally be employed as 
antiſpaſmodic. In this way they have been employed for curing 
Cataracts. In one caſe they checked the progreſs of the difeafe, 


and alleviated the ſymptoms ; in another, which was not of long 


ſtanding, the Cataract was en icy Iy&iſcuſſed. Internally, the Em- 
| have been uſed in hyſteric and 


pyreumatic Oils of Animals 
hypochondriac affections; but what they have been chiefly famous 


in, is the Epilepſy, and I think unluckily ; for this difeaſe often 
may depend on cauſes out of the reach of Antiſpaſmodics, and, 
when it is, there are few which' can make ſuch a change in the 
item as to take off the irritability ; and I imagine that Antifpaſ- 
modics often fail, both in hyſteric and hypochondriac caſes, becauſe 
we employ them at all times, whereby they become habitual and 

Familiar to the ſyſtem, and loſe their effect when given in the time 


of the paroxyſm, where alone we ought to employ them. To Fer 


take off the irritability we muſt rely on. Sedatives and Aſtringents. 
The Empyreumatic Oils have likewiſe been famous in Intermittent 
Fevers, when given like Opium before the paroxyſm. They 
have alſo been uſed in Continued Fever, and with ſome, with all 
the reputation of Camphire ; though this uſe of them has been 
founded on few experiments. They have been ſtill more famous 
than Camphire for their anodyne properties, but, like it, I imagine 
15 they act rather by taking off m and irritation, 88 20 my Ty 
ie 315 directly ahodyne. 


ad n * 1. 


Ether is very ahalogous to the fences: of hielt we ho 5 A 
Juſt treating. It is an oily matter, colourleſs when pure, and 


ſoluble in alcohol, reſembling, as I would alledge, in taſte.and _ 


favour, the ſubſtances of which we haye deen — and 


* : . 


2 
: s Wy 
* 


\ 
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2 þ sent prod In, yet of virt es. Its. ect a as anti- 

e are now laßäclentiy en It has been found uſeful 
in Head-achs of the paſmodic kind; nay, even in inflammatory 
and rhenmatic Head-achs. There is one caſe, viz. the Tooth- 
ach. in which, if properly applied, it not only gives a momentary, 
but durable relief. In order to its action, it muſt be converted 
into vapdur, which is done by the heat of the body, and therefore, 
in applying it, we cover the part with the palm of the hand, in 
order to drive back the urg and prevent its diſſipation in the 
Ar. It Would be worth While to itmitate che fame practice with 
Camphire. The cher is more volatile, has ſome advantages 
Wer the Camphire, and becorhes more eras applied to the par- 
ticular nerves affected: Hence ther is properly preferred to it 
in all ſpaſmodic affections of the ſtomach and prime vie. The 
method of exhibiting' it, is by diffuſion in water, by which means, 
if not diſſipated, it will probably act more powerfully. How far 
its uſe might be extended to other {pal 
Perhaps it might be employed in Epilepſy. In Fevers it is not 
employed; but if you conſult Dr. Hoffman, you will find it often 
employed here; and in ſo far as his teſtimony is to be taken for a 


5 medicine of his own invention, (for the Ziguor nqaynus. mineralic 


is nothing elſe but Ether diffuſed in Spirit of Wine,) and by Fab 
ee to obtain erde it is found of conſiderable virtues. * 


BSSENTIAL OLA. 


Theſe a _ pee andidopolited in particular cells, b g 1 
 copioully ſometimes'in one, and ſometimes in another part of the ve- 
_. getable. Theſe we can ſometimes obtain exactly as Nature prepares 
chem, by opening the cellular texture of plants, and treating them 


WL. expreſſion. But this is ſeldom” practicable, and we are obliged tao 
have recourſe to the aid of diſtillation. But from the heat applieck 


we ſhould always be on our guard againſt: 3 they undergo 


* diſtillation} either from exceſs of heat giving them” an empy- 


eumatic ere along with them a portion of groſſer 
en eto 168 6 4 8 of > GER > matter. 


"YR 


c caſes, I do. not know. 
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matter. | Procured with all the art poſſible. Eſſential Oils are 7 
liable to ſuffer conſiderable changes on being kept, and to loſe their 


Hiritus rector and medical portion, unleſs aceurately ſecured from 


the air. The ſpiritus rector has, indeed, gone off, but in incon- 
ſiderable quantity, but the remainder is ſo entangled in the nos 
thickened Oil, as nat to exert its medical virtues. All this regia 
us, that if we depend. on any virtues in the oat Ole 


mu uſe them as recent as elde dere een e gee it, 


J1 


1 85 

- The virtues 17 Edentiar Oils. are generally thoſe oF. the Plants 
Ga which they are derived. Formerly it was ſuppoſed they 
contained all the virtues of their reſpectiye ſubj — 4 and hence wers 
called Eſſences; but this we now find is the caſe. with very few; 
The virtues of Plants are not always confined. to theſe odorous 
parts. We are not to expect the Aſtringency of Cinnamon in its 


Eſſential Oil, or the Bitterneſs of Wormwaod.. Hence it might 
be ſuppoſed, we. could talk in. general. of the virtues. of Eſ- 


ſential Oils as diſtin& ; but there are not yet a ſufficient num 
ber of experiments to enable us to ad 1 or to. determine | 
their differences. 5 
Eſſential Oils are, chic W A — 5 1 5 5 5 
The Verticillate all give out an Eſſential. Oil, the virtues of which 
are more in common: than that.of the Plants themſelves ; for theſe: 


often have their diſtinguiſhing property depending on a more fixed 


part. With regard to the Umbellatz, the fame ſeems to take: 

place ; ; but. ſufficient experiments have: not: been made to deter- 
mine, whether the Eſſential Oils ef this claſs partake of its 
poiſonous qualities. The Srirquoſee: are not: commonly ſuppoſed; 


to contain an Eſſential Oil, but accurate experiments now ſhow 
that they do, and that an Eſſential Oil, of a valuable kind probably, 


as very volatile, pungent, and. diffuſible, and the more volatile and ; 


_ penetrating the parts,, the more antiſpaſmedic virtues we find. 


The Jpiritus, rector 18. very copious in Muſtard and -Horſe-radiſh; 
and. o alſo is, probably; in bonnie Eſſential Oil. The . obſerva 
tions 


— 


* 


3 
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Sins poſſibly apply to the Oils of the Alliacie. A particular kind of 


Eſſential Oils is got from the Coniferæ, affording us the ſeveral 
balſamic ſubſtances. The Oils of the aromatic claſs approach 


to the nature of Camphire. The Oils of other ſubſtances have 


different virtues, which will be underſtood from what we have ſaid 
of the virtues of _ thr ane Fi e in a e or fixed 


. . 


was + ) 


EET ESSE 


All che Eſfential Os hank 10 e HE as 1 but 
fall ſhort of Camphire, Empyreumatic Oils, or Ether. Their ac» 


tion is more confined to the part to which they are applied, and 
Hence they are more remarkable as Carminatives, than in their 
effects on the ſyſtem. They, too, haye more of a ſtimulus than 


any of the ſubſtances we have been mentioning, and therefore they 
ſhould be given to the torpid and . and not to the _ 


; matory. 4 TRI 


From Ger not containing all ak virtues of the ſubjects rom 
whence they are drawn, and from their frequent adulteration, a 


great many of the Eſſential Oils have been rejected from practice, = 


and even thoſe which are ſtill in our diſpenſatories, rarely occur in 
preſcription. We are, however, apt to run into exceſs, both in our 


favours and prejudices, and poſlibly there may be exceptions to our 


general rules. What we have faid of Eſſential Oils applies ſtill 
more to diſtilled waters; for the impregnation in them is inconſi- 
derable, inſomuch, that little virtues are now expected from them. 


Even here, however, there are exceptions, and we ſee n 

water is a very valuable medicine, both as carminative and antiſpaſ- 
mo dic in the prime viz, and this virtue probably i is more active in 
the water than in the Eſſential Oils. This is ſomewhat contra 


dictory to what we were juſt now ſaying; but certain it is, that 
ſereral plants have their Eſſential Oils and diſtilled Waters more 
active than in the plant in ſubſtance. A glaring inſtance we have 


of this in the Lauro-cerafus, which Langriſh found of ſuch perni- _ 
cious properties in diſtilled Waters, ano of a much milder nature 


when exhibited in W | 
996 M USK, 


* 


* A 
i 


— 
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As ee to ts 8 fabſtances ; in Aire ie chile w 
treat of Muſk here. Muſk is among the'few medicines afforded' us 
by the animal kingdom. It is an animal ſubſtance of a' peculiar” 
kind, containing a conſiderable portion of Efſentiab Oil, and on that 
account belonging to- the antiſpaſmodic claſs. It is extremely vola--: 
tile, quickly diffuſed, the moſt odoriferous Jubſtagce i in natute, and 
at the ſame time the moſt tetentive of its odour. Muſk. has long. 
ſtood in the liſt of officinal medicines, but its virtues, T i imagine, have, 
not been known till of late; for which we are entirely obliged 10% | 
the Chineſe. " As by them taught to exhibit it in a large doſe, We 
have found it a valuable antiſpaſinodic, and indeed have uſed it in 
all kinds of ſpaſmodic affections. We have employed i it in hyſteric:. 
and hypochondiac affections, which we are very apt to think always to- 
take place, when there are ſpaſmodic affections of the alimentary: 
canal; whereas they often proceed. from Gout ; but even here Muſk: 
has been found of advantage, and it has been known to cure a Gout 
in the ſtomach, as may be ſeen in the London Eſſays. In. ſhort, it 
is limited to no ſpaſmodic affection. It has been found of 8 6 
in the Hiccup, and from Hillary we learn, in thoſe violent ſpaſmodic | 
affections called the Colica pitforium. The analogy has not been 
extended to the Leus, though I think it may. Mulk is often uſeful. 
in Epilepſy, but with. the fame reſtriction. as we have given: already : 
upon the uſe of Empyreumatic Oils there. In the T; etanat, we learn 
from Hillary, that Muſk, conjoined with Opium, is an effectual: 
remedy. The Muſk, as we now employ. it, was chiefly introduced 
for its effects in the Rabies canina, by the Chineſe, and. its efficacy. 


here is now ſufficiently known; and, indeed, we have reaſon. to 


imagine it will be ſucceſsfully employed. there, as it is pretty gene 5 
rally thought, that this diſeaſe is only to be conſidered as a ſpaſmodic 
affection; and wherever we are doubtful of the nature of the diſ- 


eaſe, we may e . it from e nature of the _— | 
employed. ES. | 
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11 Powell too, Muſk has been exhibited. Whether this is NY LI to. 


be conſidered as a ſpaſmodic affeQtion, I ſhall not determine; but where- 
ever theſe occur, 'accom panied with tremors, fibſultus tendinum, &c. 
Muſk: not only is effectual in relieving theſe, but in taking off the 
Fever itſelf. From Dr. Wall's practice we find it has been of uſe, 
where an inflammatory diatheſis is preſent; but whether properly 
it ought to be employed in ſuch caſe, I ſhall not determine. In alł 


the nervous and malignant Fevers, Muſk is of ſignal advantage; 


and Mr. Reid has found it of great efficacy in the jail diſtemper. I 
wonder Dr. Pringle ſays nothing of its uſe in theſe diſeaſes. From 
this, however, I would conclude, he has no material objection to it. 


He gives, indeed, an inſtance, where its effects, he ſays, were not 


ſo ſudden as in Mr. Reid's Ser but this was far from 1 . 


fair n 


'T n i one „Aker diſeaſe 5 in which Muſk Bas Peen e 
vis. in Mania. This diſeaſe often depends upon cauſes not to be 


removed by any medicine, and is often hereditary. In ſuch cir- 
| camſtances, Muſk, like other remedies, fails: But I have ſeen Muſk 
have more effect than any other remedy. I have ſeen a eure ob- 


tained by it; and in other cafes it would probably have the ſame 


Wee had the doſe been kargen wenkie 


2 15 E T HUN TVE T. 


Civet is an odorous, oily, animal ſubſtance, which we may there- 2 
fore ſuppoſe. of ſimilar virtues to Muſk; but I know nothing in 


practice that either confirms or confutes this . 


3 
- 


c 4 8 T 0 R. 


This! is more frequently employed. It has its virtues pen ing 
on an Eſſential OH: Beſides this and the two former, I know few 
animal ſubſtances of the ſame kind. In the Caſtor the odour is not 


ſo volatile, and is of the fetid kind, which has been ſuppoſed the 


foundation of its — virtue; but from the analogy of Muſk 
we 


- 


we ſee, that agreeable odours may be 
Caſtor has been employed as an antihyſteric, and in feveriſh caſes. 
Like the Eſſential Oils it has a ſtimulant. joined with an antiſpaſ- 
: modi quality, and is often more hurtful by the former than ad- 


LECTURE IN oN 
aptiſpaſimodic as Suit as bend“ 


vantageous by the latter. Its antiſpaſmodic qualities otherwiſe are 


dy no means „ whence it is, thes Caſtor of * has 1 15 
TY N neglefted 3 in Fckier. FE 


_ 


In our Diſpenſatory ſtand . a 1 nd ene ticure | 
of Caſtor, the former intended for thoſe with whom Aſa fetida 


| diſagrees. There have been diſputes about the menſtruum, but it is 


now agreed that pure Alcohol is beſt, and that any other menſtruum 


extracts more of the diſagreeable, and leſs of the uſeful parts. Our 


College, in the compound tincture, have attempted a refinement, and 
ordered the extraction to be made by the Spiritus volatilis olegſus, 
but this limits the doſe of the Caſtor, 51 ann me Oe which : 


gives us a weaker i impregnation. 


The next thing we conſider is the. proportion ; and in u nde g a a 


greater quantity of Caſtor, the Edinburgh College is the more ju- 


dicious. Nay, Alcohol will diſſolve more Caſtor than is commonly 
imagined. The firſt extraction is of the moſt ſubtile kind, the 


others leſs uſeful, and more diſagreeable. Hence I think we might 


employ cohobation ; employ, e. g. Bj. of Alcohol, to extract 3j. of 


£ Caſtor, and then apply the flame Alcohol to freſh 1 of che drug. : 


case NIAR, PAONIA, VALERIANA SY LVESTRIS. 


We have, in the e of the e in the Catalogue, been 5 
obliged to tranſpoſe a little, in order to an our moſt . An- 


. tiſpaſmodics e. 


Caſſumuniar ſhould not 1 food i in /this pat 46 -our r lift, bur 
along with the Zedpary and Serpentaria. With the Zedoary it 


gh * both i in ie es and ſenſible W and hence its 


virtues 


* ' 
r 2 i 7 * . by TEEE-" > 3 | 
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virtues may be deduced. It js now, however, diſregarded,” though 
formerly in high reputation, « 
en ee d 1103 e 01784 


* 


n aocoule of n favbur we * en 


5 D k 3; „ * * 
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Pao has long ſtood i in our liſts, but l be can 6 Grd no n e 


titioner who can give teſtimony of its virtues from particular expe- 
tience. Beſides, there is, a ſuſpicion of its poiſonous e and 


cr analogy i inſerts it into an acrid claſs. 


EF ; 72 Big L: {23 RES FH 115 . 
q* 


"Brat Sybofric i is * 5 one of the three which is at wes 


| em in repute as an Antiſpaſmodic. It was introduced on the au- 
thority of Fabius Columna, one of the reſtorers of botanical know- 


| edge, and à man of induftry and diſcernment. He tells us, he 
cured himſelf of an Epilepſy by it. It was afterwards diſregarded, 
but is now ufed in every ſpecies of ſpaſmodie affeftion, Its odour 

ſeems to point out this quality; but for my part; after having ſeen it 
employed in a number of caſes, it has failed altogether, or produced 
| very inconfiderable effects. Phyſicians acknowledge this, but fay it 


zs owing te the ſmallnefs of the doſe. Einnæus, who ſeems to have N 
had a good opinion of Valerian, marks, as the medium doſe, 3ij. of 
the root in po]der. I have given to the quantity of Fs. without 
any effect. However, I am apt to think this might be owing to 


the badnefs of the medicine. Valerian is only perfect when it is 


taken up in the fpring,. before its leaves are ſhot out; whereas: 
we commonly get it as taken up at the end of ſammer, wälen it is 


flowering. When in proper condition, it is alledged to be gently 
purgative and diuretic. It contains a confiderable Portion of fling 
matters new ee its diucetic virtue. 96 


Ys 7 
9 * 
; „ 


BP the Joins which vel mut be e exhibited in löbdlanee, 1 | 


chat little advantage can be got in extracting it by any menſtruum, 
as we can hardly get one in which it could be taken in ſufficient. 


quantity. Hence the impropriety of Alcohol, Brandy, or even 


Wine. Water is the only menſtruum by which we can extract it, 


N 


ond. at. the ame time could exhibit it, thus extracted, in ſufficient 


* 


* 
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quan aby. The Loi den College infulg it in. Spt. uolatilis — 
but it is plain that this muſt give but a weak impregnation, that 
the impregnation got can only be exhibited in very ſmall doſes, and 
that the whole of its virtues muſt depend upon the mono... It 


18 n t ee ee in our we ee 2 


be VOLATILE eri 
1 Ha 80 


1 1 ſaid that the antifpaſinodic virtue reſided in Eſſential Oil. 


8 


| There ſeems, an exception with regard to the volatile alkaline falts, | 


but if we conſider their origin, and inflammability with nitre, this 
exception will not appear »ſtriking as would be at firſt imagined. 
: As Muſk is the, moſt odoriferous of natural ſubſtances, ſo Volatile 
Alkali is the moſt odoriferous of the artificial. Upon this footing 
it has been frequently experienced a powerful Antiſpaſmodic. It is 
conſiderably acrid when applied to the tongue, and that in inconfi- 
derable quantity; but if by any means we could defend from its 
| action the mouth and fauces, it might be thtown into the ſtomach 
in a large doſe, even without inconvenience. From its volatility 
and ſubtilty it proves the quickeſt Antiſpaſmodic i in the ſtomach in 
nervous affections. Ry have aid theſe IRS affections often de- 


dend vpon. PO: 8 


- Hence i 1. is « lege in 1 2 of 3 where eee — 

A are neeeſſary. In conſequence. of thoſe virtues, it is 

a powerful Diaphoretic. On this account it has been ſaid to be 

eb or expelling poiſon and contagion of all kinds. Now 
we know that in the caſe of poiſon, as well as many others, we 

| ought not ſo much to regard the cauſe as the effects, viz. the ſ paſ- 


mo dic affections, &c. commonly produced. It is on this account 


Juſſieu, in France, has found the Volatile Alkali, after repeated trials, 
ſo uſeful in obviating the effects of the bite of the viper. Thus 
from the nature of the remedy, we may fairly make a judgment of 
the nature of the diſeaſe. But with regard to its effects in deter- 


. to the ſurface. I * of Fevers * moſtly on 
| 5 . the 
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the cold fit, and it is in the cold fit of Intermittents that moſt people 
die. To relieve this, we have not many medicines, but the Volatile 
Alkali is employed with advantage. This cold fit appears in various 
forms, and J have ſeen it often appear in a ſtretching of the cheſt, 
and cough. The Volatile Alkali given here, brings on an agreeable 
heat, and determines powerfully to the ſurface. It is alſo recom- 
mended as pectoral on the ſame footing. We cannot omit ſaying 
ſomewhat here as to the antiſeptic quality attributed to it by Pringle. 
It is as poſſeſſing this virtue, that he employs it in malignant and 
putrid Fever; but it is evident, from the ſmall quantity in which it 
acts, and the ſuddenneſs of the operation, that, as antiſeptic to our 
fluids, it is of no ay & and _ ki acts W entirely in the 
ſtomach. 


* 


Formerly it was ſuppoſed that the Volatile Alkali differed accord- 
ing to the ſubſtances from which it was procured; but now we 
know, that, if equally pure, it is always one and the ſame. Got 
from Sal Ammoniac, it is pure ; as procured from animal ſubſtances, 
it is contaminated with empyreumatic oil, and perhaps that oil con- 
tributes to its virtues; but ſurely the difference cannot be great; 
and if we want to join ſuch an Antiſpaſmodic along with it, we 
ſhould chuſe one whoſe doſe and effects we can better aſcertain, e. g. 
the Oleum animale. But there is another more conſiderable dif- 
ference, vix. as it is employed in its cauſtie, or mild ſtate. Cer- 
tainly, as an application to the noſtrils, the former is preferable, and 
the French practice with Eau de Luce, confirmed, indeed, by our 
own experience, ſhews the uſefulneſs of that impregnation. It 
acts without inconvenience, and more ſuddenly, which is a great 
matter; and indeed I make no doubt, but that in almoſt all caſes it 
would be preferable, c could we defend from its acrimony the mouth 


and fauces. 


FULIG O, $00T. 


I hive ſet down this among the Vegetables, although I believe 


there 1 is little difference between the vegetable and foſſile Soots. An 
D d a | arſenical 
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Anfeical matter, however, may accompany frequently the follile 
Scot, volatilized with the pyrites contained in foſſile inflimmables, 
and therefore a proper caution is neceſſary when we uſe it as a me- 
dicine. Soot is a very heterogeneous ſubſtance, containing, beſides 
Sal Ammoniac, a quantity of naked Volatile Alkali, enveloped more 
= leſs in an empyreumatic oil. The Volatile Alkali is very apt to 
off, and hence we ſhould uſe the Soot as freſh as poſſible. 
ho, as the Volatile Alkali and Oil ſtand in Soot, they are certainly 
antiſpaſinodic ; and I have known obſtinate head-achs cured by the 
uſe of Soot, in the doſe of 3s. continued for ſome days; but then ir in 


bo egos caſes it failed in the large diſeaſe, I 


As Buligo even fails in 3 much more will it do fo in the 
weak impregnation obtained by tincture. The 4/a fatida joined 
to it may be of ſome advantage, but that can be very little. The 
London College gives us a tincture of 4a fætida with Soot, which 

may be uſeful, as the menſtruum employed extracts the Eſſential 
Oil, on which its virtues depend; but even there the e is —__ 


by the menſtruum. 


We "OR fow finiſhed particular Antiſpaſmodics, and have, ac- 
cording to our cuſtom, ſubjoined ſome general titles : en, 
Emollients, Demulcents, Stimulants, prong | 


A r are antifpalinodic, by taking off the ky on which 
mobility depends. All our Antifpafmodics are only effectual in the 
time of the fit. It is Aſtringents which we muſt uſe to obviate the 
return of Spaſm, and when Spaſm occurs, Antiſpaſmodics. To ob- 
viate Spaſm we uſe Iron, Lead, Copper, and Peruvian Bark. Spaſm 
may ſometimes be owing to an over diſtenſion, as well as laxity, 
and hence Emollients, by relaxing the ſimple ſolids, may take off 
the continuance of the Spaſm. A very frequent cauſe of Spaſm is 
Acrimony. Demulcents, by obtunding this, will take off the Spaſm, - 


15 leſſening or removing the cauſe. It is a doubt whether all our 
| ae  Antiſpaſe 
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Astiſpaſmodics ate not n or ſedative. Very frequently at at 
"wy we can Ee them to one of theſe heads. 


Mie have now | finiſhed 4. Gadde mean of Medicines which aQt 
on the Solids, Theſe, as moſt important, we have conſidered firſt; 


for the Medicines which act upon the Fluids, do ſo commonly in 


conſequence of acting on the Solids. I do not ſay this is the con- 


ſtant, but certainly it is the general caſe, and every day we ſee N 


Writers, as well as . N g to the pathology of the 
_ folids. | | 1 5 


a 
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The medicines, which act on the fluids, are divided into thoſe, 
1. Which act on the circulating fluids; 2: Into the evacuants, or 


thoſe which act on the excretions. The Alterantia, or thoſe me- 


dicines which act on the fluids till remaining in the ſyſtem, may 


be divided into two kinds; Iſt, into ſuch as affect their conſiſtence | 


or coheſion ; 2dly, into ſuch as affect the mixture of our fluids. To 
the firſt head belong the Attenuantia and Iuſpiſſantia; to the ſecond 
head the Demulcentia, Antacida, Antalkalina, and Antiſeptica. Be- 
fore we enter into the conſideration of theſe, we ſhall endeavour to 
ſay ſomething on the nature of Animal Fluids in general, whether 


with regard to their chemical conſideration or with regard to Ma- 


Feria Medica. 


On the NATURE of ANIMAL FLUIDS _ 
This I confider as the moſt difficult part of the taſk in whichif 


= hve been engaged. Moſt of what has been ſaid or wrote upon 


* 


this ſubject i is very imperfect. There was no book in which I ex- 
pected more than the ſecond volume of Haller's Phyſiology; but as 2 
compilation, I find it only collected from thoſe, whole views are not 


opened on the ſubject, and ſtill leaving us as uncertain as before. 


Perhaps more is contained in- that book than any where elſe ; but 
there is ſcarcely a page in which I cannot fee faults, in which I 
cannot Point out errors. There are two other authors from whom 
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in his tres Du egen Apen 18 t "CT 8 


are involved in obſcurity, or error. F Fangen I intended to have 
taken Gaubius for a text, but I found I ſhould be ſo often engaged 

itz criticiſm, that it would have been very diſagregable to theſe wo 
are engaged in the beginning of ſtudy. 4 do not pretend to 
correct: the errors of theſe writers, but only to point out what I 
think is fully eſtabl liſhed on the ſubject. All the fluids in animal 
bodies muſt be, if not formally, yet materially preſent in the 

common maſs of blood. In conſidering this, then, we conſider the 


e of all che reſt, 6. 


In ks hn wine of blood. dies Ae: derte may 1 
n Firſt, the coagulable lymph; ſecondly, the red glo- 
bules; thirdly, the ſeroſity. Theſe three portions are conſtantly- 
obſervable. in the blood of animals. There are, indeed, a ſet o % 
55 animals valled the Exſanguia, but I find that there are very few of 
* | theſe, even thoſe of the inſect tribe, but what contain more or leſs 
5 of the abovementioned portions. Although theſe be the proper 
77 conſtituent parts of animal blood, yet it muſt be allowed there are 
ſeveral others occafionally preſent, as, e. . quantity of unaſ- 
EE | | ſimilated chyle, and, though not ſo conſtantly, a quantity of re- . 
_ abſorbed ſecreted liquorsy either of thoſe intended to be thrown. 
A  , out of the body, or of thoſe ſecreted into particular cavities, r 
E e particular purpoſes. Beſides theſe, there may be, on various oc- 
caſions, a number of extraneous matters, not capable -of being 
ebnverted into animal fluids,” taken in with our aliment, or given 
in the way of medicine, &c. which are conveyed. out of the ſyſtem; 
as ſoon as the laws of the economy admit. Theſe we ſhall talk 
of afterwards. At preſent we proceed to conſider thoſe Il | 
3 1 e we have mentioned; and firſt, 
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This was elt ken notice of by Malphigi,” 2 5 the title of 


c a the Pars fibre ofa ſanguinis, and is s what Davies and others TY * 9 
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Py Cu. 'F el w aw i ech by Soo enach, be , 

writings it had not been taken notice of as a co nt gonſtituens 3 | * 

part of the blood. Thag/it is always preſent, i Moin by A - + '« :,.H 

_expenſments, by waſhing the craſſamentum, by agitating the blood . 

_ drawn from veins 9 arteries im a cloſe veſſel, 25 pouring off te bY 
other parts from it, and by coagulating the ſerum. It is alſo 


found both in the di eaſed and N ee in che form of 
n is e inflammatory cruſt... 6 of l 
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„ Fr rom x examining it, in wee je the cpu aboyes 
mentioned, it appears to be that portion of the blood moſt diſpoſed: 
to conerete upon ſtagnation, or cooling of the whole ; and, there- 
fore, the foundation of the | concretion in extravaſated blood. 
From concreting along with the colouring parts, it has only ® 2" a 
| eſcaped the notice of: Phyſicians. When freed. of this joy A Mg ins | 
t, it appears: more. or leſs white, perfectly mild and bland, re- 
Tembling,: in.ſenfible qualities, and chemical principles, the albumen | : 
obi of oviparous animals; whence I conclude them to be entirely Nt 
the ſame ſubſtances; only that. the coagulable lymph can never be | Eb, 
got ſo accurately ſeparated, as the albumen oui. As that ſerves for 
the nouriſhment of the chick, ſo; the coagulable lymph is the 
nutritious part of animal fluid, that into which our aliment is 
converted, and that in conſequence of whoſe changes the ſolid parts 
of the body are forme This is confirmed when we compare it | 4 
, with animal ſolids, which, upon chemical trials, and other a ap- | 1 
ces, are evidently. one and the ſame kind of matter. The: „„ 
cCoagulable lymph is Chiefly acted upon, or undergoes changes, in 
'S conſequence: of heat, cold, or putrefaction. It is not to be changed 
by any ſubſtances which can be taken into the veſſels of animals 


conſiſtent with life. It is, indeed, affected by concentrated acids, 7 
cauſtic alkali, and neutrals, but NEVET with theſe when taken in by; | : 
the mouth, and when injected into the veſſels they produce death. „ 
| | | | | | FL K | 1 
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B . 0 Phybologiſts theſe were conſidered as a very great 
ion of our fluids; but are now found, in compariſom with 
the whole, to come in but for a veryiſmall ſhare, In other reſpects 
they are not near ſo much the object of our attention as formerly; 

for the Lewenhoeckian doctrine now is entirely exploded, which 
no obſervation, even with the microſcope, has confirmed, and which 
every later obſervation contradicts. Every ven Pr them 


to be'a LEG part of the bloods; 


The chief property of red globules is, that 3 refuſe e 
and are only diffuſed in the other parts. With the ſeroſity they 
even admit not of diffuſion; and though joined to the congulabl | 
lymph, yet is there no intimate union, and the two can 
| be eaſily ſeparated without decompoſition. It is on account of 

. want of miſcibility; that they appear in a globular form, in 

” fame manner as oil in water, or, if the oil be in greater proportion, 

water in oil. We never ean fee the ultimate particles of bodies; 

and whenever we ſcea globular appearance in mixed bodies, we 

muſt conclude it is only in conſequence of diffuſion. Gaubius 

| | ſuppoſes the red globules of an oily nature; but their more ready 
> diffuſibility with water, preferable to the ſerum or coagulable lymph, 

| contradicts this opinion. Neither, indeed, will they unite with 

_ oils, which holds true with no other oily body IT know: It has 
been ſaid they are inflammable, and give out much oil in diſtil 

lation; but againſt this it may reaſonably be alledged, that thoſe 

who made tlie experiment were not ſufficiently accurate in ſepa- 

rating them from the other parts. Thus we have ſaid what the 

red. globules are not, I wiſh we could fay what they are. We 

have called them -globular, but Haller and Senac diſpute about 

this, the one calling them Hlobular, - the other lenticular. An- 
other queſtion has ariſen; vis: Whether every ſingle globule is of 

a red colour; of whether they only attain that when placed in a 


anti above each other, in the ſame manner as happens in tinged 
| ain, 


* - 
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glaſs, which, if divided into thin films, becomes tranſparent nad 


_ colourleſs ; but if theſe tranſparent colourleſs films be laid above 
each other, the ſame colour as formerly again appears. Haller ſays, 


that the globules have fingly their red colour ; Senac the contrary. 
We may allow to Senac, that if the fingle globules are red, they 


are but faintly ſo, and that it depends chiefly on the admixture of 
the whole ; and that the deepneſs or brightneſs of the red depends 
on the diffuſion or concentration of the red globules. Tam in- 


clined to think of their ſeparate red colour; for in very ſinall 


proportion they give colour to a large quantity of water. The 
nature of this part of our blood depends ſo much on microſcopical 
obſervations, and thee are ſo liable to error, that we cannot depend 
upon one particular which has been ſaid concerning it. It is faid 


that the red globules remain not only of the ſame- ſize, in the fame .. 


animal, at different times, but in all different animals at all times. 
If this were true, it would be very difficult to account for; but I 


| imagine the fact is not accurately eſtabliſhed. Whether the colour 


of the red globules is heightened or leſſened by particular circum- 
ſtances, and what is the reaſon of theſe changes, is a great gde 
ratum; but not determined. That they are changed by putre- 


faction, may be allowed ; but that ever their ultimate particles are 
changed, require confirmation, or that any medicines exiſt which 


have the power of altering their colour or form. In ſhort, how 


| the red globules are produced, to what purpoſe they ſerve, in what 


proportion they exiſt, and by what powers they are altered, ſeems 
altogether unknown. . 5 5 


N 3. 8 ENO 

Allowed to cool, the blood ſpontaneouſly ſeparates into Craſſa- 
mentum and Serum. Theſe are commonly thought homogeneoi „ 
but it is found the Craſſamentum is compaunged of the two laſt 


parts which we have mentioned, and the Serum of the Lympha cad 


gulabilis, and the portion which by Senac has been properly called 
Seroſity, or that watery part which runs out of the pores of the cut 


Serum when coagulated. It is obſerved, that, when warm, the 8e- 
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oi * ey” Ws "rom. bews both . a "oaks por 3 ir, which: ces TROY to be 
5 1 . WL -owing to. the ſeroſity, which conſiſts of pure water with ſaline mat- | 


* ters) diſſolved, and probably a portion of an oily matter adhering, 


Jes. ftrongly,. in proportion as it has been accurately. ſeparated from 
the coagulable lymph. The Seroſity, then, is to be conſidered as 


A ſeparate. part of the blood, and from many circumſtances. it ap- 
peats a- Kin to the urine in the kidneys, and to be properly the ex- 
crementitious part of the blood. As putrefaction renders volatile, 


. ſaline and oily matters, it is no wonder how they come to exiſt in 
5 the ſcroſity. It is theſe which probably fly off in the Halitus ſan- 


guinis, which is not, as ſome: have imagined, a diſtinct part, but 


found by experiment to be of the ſame nature with the Seroſity. 


Whether a peculiar matter flies off along with the Seroſity, is not ſo 
eaſy to decide. Experiments ſhew, that air is contained in the 


| blood, but whether this be common or fixed air, is not determined. 
FJS up accurately in cloſe veſſels, the blood remains remarkably 
5 1 fluid for a long time. Air is, in ſome'meaſtre; the foundation of 
luidity in water, and on both theſe accounts may perhaps be ſup- 
poſed the foundation of fluidity i in our blood. The only author from 


whom you will, e. gain _ as ite on Mm e of the 


n is Mr. Senac. x... ny 30 


Wich regard to 110 union . the Scroſty; 1 as I: parts iy | 
ah blood. It pretty manifeſtly does not unite with the red globules. 


I faid that the red globules were waſhed out with the Serum, but 
then they very ſoon precipitate to the bottom. How far theggero- 


ſity unites with Sh&coagulable lymph; is not fo certain. It is plain 
that a 


„ the Serofity 


* A 


Wong withghe Serofity ; but [ imagitie there is never between them 
rfect union. The Serolity is always acrid, and whatever ſub- 


| pe 
„ 


thereſore, it is mixed with, it muſt communicate that acrimo- 
wm to; but the coagulable lymph, ſeparated from the Seroſity, retains 
1 J ach * h when we TO the I, we find 


and which. is found to poſſeſs | the taſte. and odour mentioned, more or 


Pportion'of the coagulable lymph ſpontaneouſly ſeparates from 
to form the craſſamentum, but then another part goes 


e 
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the Serofity. 1 run out from the pores of the coagulable lymph, which 
e that it was only entangled in the fame manner as the fluid vo- 


Tatile. alkali opagulates with ſpirit of wine. From this view we 


would be led to imagine, that the three parts of the blood are never 
joined by proper mixtute, but only kept in union by motion and 

agitation, It this be confirmed by uſeful purpoſes deduced, as 
thence'accruipg to the animal economy, it will appear more certain. 


2, ene e deſigned to take 8 the PRES parts of the blood, 


215 


ture of the animal fluids.. This dews that matters, introduced into 
the maſs of blood, can have little effect i in altering i it, but r be, 


as they pally are, ſoon e in the ſecretion. tail ; af 


There is a N of matter pretty e st in the 
Liood, viz. the oil which muſt have been ſecreted from the com- 
mon maſs into the cellular texture and reabſorbed. How this exiſts 
in the blood i is not determined; whether united with all the other 
parts of the blood before-mentioned; and ſeparated by the ſecretory 
organ; whether formally as well as materially preſent; or whether 


Joined with the ſeroſity. It is this Jaſt opinion I am apt to favour, 


for we find often the dil formally preſent. in the urine ; we find, that 
in n 4 due quantity the oil wall act as a demulcent, and will take off, 
the acrimony of the mucus in the bronchiæ, whence we would 


we led. to conclude, that it is deſigned by nature to obviate the acrĩ- 


mony of the ſerolity. | Whereyer there is a tendency to putrefaction, 
there the acrimony of the ſeroſity is encreaſed, and there conſe- 


quently. would be more occaſion for the oil as a demulcent. AE 
cordingly we find, that in ninety-nine Fevers of an hundred there is 


an emaciation and an abſorption. of the oil in the cellular mem- 
brane. . b 


wo | Eee May 
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' May: we then conclude, that thoſe we have mentionel ate 


© only conſtituent parts of the blood, or are there Mill others? It 
has beth ſuppoſed by Haller, Gaubius, and Senac, that there is a 


mucous matter ſirnilar to the vegetable mucus; and the latter alſo 


ſuppoſes what he calls a\ gelatinous matter. Tt will be proper to 


take notice of their arguments, We are daily taking in a quantity 


of vegetable aliment, which furniſhes a vegetable mucus, which may 


paſs through the prime vie unchanged, and exiſt in the. mals of 


blood. Indeed this ſeems to be the caſe ; but then this mucus floats 
in the ſeroſity without furniſhing any nutritious fluid, and ſo is 


thrown out of the body. By theſe Gentlemen it has been ſaid to 
furniſh the mucous ſectetions. If you look into Dr. Fordyce's 
Theſis de Catarrhb, you will find the ſecreted mucus has a great re- 
ſemblance to the coagulable lymph, from ſome experiments, which 
indeed were made with a view to this very queſtion ; a portion only 
of the ſeroſity being mixed along with it; and indeed every view 
of this ſubject ſeems to confirm. what is ſhewh by thele experi- 
ments. As a foundation, indeed, for his opinion, Senac alledged, 

that the mucus is preſent in the maſs with the ſame qualities as ſe- 


creted. He took a ſtomach, and emulged from it a confiderable 


quantity of mucus, more, he ſays, than could be contained in the 


follicles, and which, therefore, he conclude& muſt have been drawn 


directly from the blood. But who determined for Senac the capa» 


rity of the follicles of the ſtomach, or ſhewed him, that, though 


that was hot great, it might not be compenſated by their number ? 
Again, in any irritation applied to the excretories, the mucus runs 


out in a fluid Rate, and it is only in cotiſequence of ſtagnation, that 


it attains its viſcid conſiſtence. Hence, then, we are led to think, 
that any mucus Senac obtained from a dead animal, was only in con- 
ſequence of its having ſtagnated in the follicles of the ſtomach. 

Beſides, Senac always ſuppoſes the mucous matter to exiſt formerly i in 
the maſs of blood, whereas it is much more my that it is 


1 in 2 quand organt. 
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| As to the gelatinout matter, it may be more ſhortly diſcuſſed. 
Senac only infers- the preſence of this matter, from the nature of 


animal folids, which are made up of the fluids, and are reſolved 
into a jelly different from the coagulable lymph, which jelly he 

concludes thence muſt exiſt in the blood. But we never can per- 
fectly extract animal ſolids; nay, as in the caſe of vegetables, there is 


always a ſucceſſive ſolution and decompoſition, as will appear ſuffi- 
ciently evident from the experiments of the Bologna Society, and 
of Geoffroy; ſo that ſtill we may admit that animal ſolids are com- 


poſed of the coagulable lymph, although by reaſon of the decom- 


poſition which enſues, we cannot extract it. 


; Having thus aſcertained the conſtituent parts of our blood, it, 
would be of advantage to determine the proportion. This, how- 
ever, cannot well be done. Although only diffuſed or entangled, 


it is very difficult to disjoin the parts of the blood, the ſeroſity en- 


tangling and being entangled in the coagulable lymph, and that | 


again concreting with the, red globules; and although theſe parts 


may be ſeparated, yet never can the ſeparation be made with that 


accuracy ſufficient to determine the proportion. Haller, when he 
examines the quantity of cruor, has no notion of its entangling the 
ſeroſity; and, in ſhort, all the experiments which have been made 
before it was known of what parts the proportion was to be aſ- 
ſigned, muſt go for nothing. Ex gros, the red globules ſeem to, 


be in ſmalleſt proportion, an the ſerolity i in greater than the coagu- 


lable lymph. 


Here, then, we muſt conſider the changes the blood is apt to un- 
dergo, by ſpontaneous or artificial ſeparation, Nothing is more 
common than to judge of diſeaſes by the appearance and ſeperation. 
of the blood; but when we conſider the variety of circumſtances. 
which influence this ſeparation, the ſize of the orifice, the manner 
in which the blood flows, the ſhape and capacity of the veſſel 
which receives it, the temperature of the air at the time, dhe air in 


which tho blood i is allowed to ſtagnate, &c. we muſt eaſily fee that 
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our fodginent muſt be very fallacious, whit which of theſe altre 
cauſes affects the ſeparation at the time, is ſo difficult to aſcertain. 


Brown Langriſh has made many experiments to determine the 
judgment to be formed of diſcs afes from the appearance of the blood ; b 
hut as he could not, and certainly did not, beware of the cauſes, 
which varied the blood's appearance, I maintain his experiments 
muſt go for nothing. May we not alſo ſuppoſe, that the blood in 


the vellels is affected with very ſmall changes, while the real nature 


and condition of the fluids: is not altered? Senac gives us an in- 
ſtance of blood flowing ropy from the vein, without its appearing | 
that the patient laboured under any diſeaſe. Again, a ligature kept | 
on a veſſel for ſome time, will produce that inflammatory cruſt, 
which has always been confidered as a morbid ſtate of the blood. I 
had a patient affected with an Epilepſy, who had been accuſtomed 
to have blood drawn before the fit, at which time it appeared of the 


natural condition, but in an hour after, in the time of the fit, the 


blood drawn concreted without any ſpontaneous ſeparation. Upon 
the whole, it will appear, that\our judgment, with @ ag to 5 ſtate 


of the fluids, i is at 81555 tom a 8285 uncertain Vr 4 


I have ſaid, the Seroſity i is a watery fluid, 150 therefore not apt to 
concrete, eſpecially on account of the ſaline matters diffolved i in it, 
The red globules ſhew no concreting diſpoſition, and it is therefore 
only the coagulable lymph, which, in its own nature, is ready to 
concrete. It will be therefore next curious to enquire, what are the 


means in the living body which prevent this concretion, and allow- 
its paſſage through the minuteſt veſſels. 1. From the. view of 


the proportion, we may perceive that the diffuſion of the more 
fluid parts will prevent the concretion of the reſt. 2. Whatever 
preſerves the mixture, preſerves the fluidity. - This preſervation. 

will then depend on agitation, and the action of the veſſels. How 
much theſe take Place, appears from experiments out of the body. 
If blood is kept in conſtant agitation, even below the animal heat, 
the fluidity will be preſerved. 4. We muſt take in, as a preventer 
of cancretion, the degree of heat in animal bodies, which, with. a. 


certain - 
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certain degree of motion, and cloſe veſſels, always take place i in the 
animal economy. Here we would be apt to reſt in explaining the 


fluidity in the maſs of blood, but I am ſorry to fay it, till upon im- 
perfect foundation. If we agitate vehemently blood in cloſe veſ- 


ſels, the coagulable lymph i is ſeparated, and the other parts may be 
poured out from it. This coagulation even takes place in animal 

bodies, even when life and the natural heat ſubſiſts. We con- 
ſtantly find it in aneuriſmal ſacs, and often taking place in the heart, 


under the name of poly pus. However, I am apt to think theſe po- 


Iypi do not ſo often take place in living healthy bodies as is ima- 
gined, but are formed in the agonics of death, or immediately after g 
it. Still, however, there are inſtances of their continuing for a 


lehgth of time; 7. e. inſtances where all the circumſtances we men- 
tioned as preſerving the fluidity take place, and yet a eoncretion ob- 
tains. This is very difficult to explain. Perhaps this may illuſtrate 


it. It is a curious fact in chemiſtry, that when two bodies are joined 


by ſolution, or diffufion, more particularly by the firſt, as in a ſatu- 
rated ſolution of ſalt, the cryſtallization will not take place, except 


where there is a contact with ſome third body, viz. the air, body, 
bottom, or ſides of the veſſel. Thus we ſee that if a dry body is put. 

into the blood, a confiderable concretion will be formed upon it, as 
in the whiſking of the blood with rods. Hence we are furniſhed, 


beſides ligatures, with another means of ſtopping hzmorrhage, and 


it is by furniſhing an opportunity to this concretion, that charpie 


acts, and probably agaric, whoſe fine fibrous texture gives an occa- 
ſion to the ſeparation ; for which reafon, I imagine the ſcrapings 


of a hat would anſwer the ſame purpoſe. This ſame fact bears a 
curious application, and ſeems probably to be the reaſon of the ſe- - 
paration of faline matters and a air IO water, upon filtration through. | 


| ſand. 


But to proceed; this concretion does not take place in our © velit 
becauſe there is never a dry body in contact with them, a thin fluid, 
oozing out from their fide, continually moiſtening them, of the: ſame 


nature * as the ſeroſity, and repelling the particles of the 
blood. 
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blood. But why does not the coagulable lymph concrete to the 
ſides of veſſels applied to receive the blood? Becauſe, probably, the 
heat preſerves the fluidity for a little, and the ſeroſity gets itſelf inter- 
poſed; but wherever there is a dry contact the concretion takes 
place. This dryneſs happens in the veſſels, as in the caſe of Inflam- 
mation, and probably alſo in aneuriſmal ſacs ; and hence it is that I 
imagine, where polyp: are found they are owing to a previous In- 
flammation. All this, however, is not ſufficient. Other concre- 
tions take place, and I ſuſpect, that a violent agitation, produced in 
a particular portion of the blood, may produce them. Hence, then, 
concretion is not a conſequence of the ordinary circulation, becauſe 
there the powers are fo directed as to preſerve the proper mixture 
and proper fluidity ; whereas, in the agitation of a particular part af 
the blood, I conceive the ſerum taking hold of the red globules, and 
allowing the lymph to concrete. But even in the progreſſive motion, 
it is poſſible the agitation may go ſo far as to give occaſion to the 
concretion of the ſaid lymphatic part. In a healthy perſon, this 
does not take place, and the coagulable lymph does not ſeparate 
from the red globules, but when violently agitated by inflammation 
the lymph gets up to the ſurface and concretes by itſelf. This in- 
_  flammatory cruſt is no new matter generated by the inflammation, 
as ſome have imagined, nor is it then preſent in greater quantity. 
No experiments have been adduced to confirm theſe opinions I 
have faid, that it was very difficult to aflign the proportions of our 
blood, and therefore this queſtion ought properly to remain in 
doubt, as belonging to that head. In ſpite of this, I believe we may 
take upon us to determine; for when this inflammatory cruſt is 
ſeen, the craſſamentum is in leſs quantity and not ſo firm. Neither, 
indeed, can we conceive in what manner ſuch new matter can be 
generated. If a ligature produce the ſame appearance, we cannot 
imagine it ariſes from any change of aliment. As the ſeroſity is 
furniſhed by the coagulable lymph, and as we know ſo little af the 
red globules, we cannot ſuppoſe, or at leaſt explain any change in the 
latter part, which ſhould convert it into coagulable lymph, or in 
order to the ſame purpoſe, any retrograde change in the ſeraſity. It 


may 
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may here be aſked, whether or not this cruſt is encreaſed i in denſity ? » 


This T would deny; for in its ſpontaneous ſeparation it never ap- 
pears of greater denſity, than when procured in the ordinary way. 
Nay, the force of coheſion in the particles of the coagulable lymph 
ſeems rather diminiſhed, which gave occaſion to the ſeparation. In 
putrid Fevers, and ſcorbutic caſes, this cruſt is very frequent, and 
there, as in other caſes, depends on ſome change of the lymph, 
which cauſes an eaſy ſeparation. The appearance of this cruſt is 
commonly, and may be taken as a ſign of inflammation ; but it is 
by no means an univerſal one; for in healthy perſons it will remain 
for a length of time, as, e. g. in the caſe of child-bearing women. 
In Fevers, where there is no topical inflammation, the cruſt has 


commonly been ſuppoſed an indication of inflammatory diatheſis, 


and of blood letting. I would allow this, in ſo far as we allowed 
the inflammatory cruſt as a ſign of inflammation. Formerly I uſed 
to employ this appearance as a mark, whether a Fever was nervous 
or inflammatory ; and, indeed, it often anſwers ; but now I find that 

it is not a conſtant mark, and that the Fevers, in which it appears, 
would often be the worſe for having the evacuation Pr: and were 
of 15 nervous or putrid kind, 


Hens now v ſpoken of the conſiſtence of our fluids in health, we 
eed to conſider their morbid variations, with regard to the two 


Sk marked out in "he Catalogue, of Attenuants and Tnſþifſants. 
When we conſider the ſubtile veſſels, through which the circu- 


lation is to be made, we would think, that only a fluid of extreme 
'exility was fit for it; but we find that our fluids, which are far from 


being of a perfect diſpoſition, are capable even of filtrating along the 


fides of the ſimple fibres, through pores inconceivably ſmall. There 
is, then, adapted to each animal a certain degree of fluidity, which 
muſt be placed as a ſtandard, from which deviations on either fide 
may be produced. Where the eonſiſtenee is 'thicker than the na- 


tural, we call it lentor, where thinner, no technical term has been 


. 


| Proper | 
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Proper conſiſtence ſeems to depend, firſt, on the due proportion 


1 the parts; ſecondly, on theſe parts being kept accurately diffuſed. 
together; thirdly, on the due force of cohefion in ms. e 


41. ar proportion of the ene W In order to peer len- 


tor, we ſhould conceive this chiefly to ariſe from an over- proportion 
of coagulable lymph ariſing; 1. from a large proportion of aliments, 


or convertible parts, thrown into bodies of ſtrong and rigid ſolids, we 


might ſuppoſe this encreaſed quantity of coagulable lymph to take 
place; and, in fact, different proportions ſeem to be in different 
animals, and if we examine them in groſs, we ſhall find, that the 
denſity of the blood is in proportion to the ſtrength and vigour of 


the ſolids, and there 
and theſe being given, to the different temperament with regard to 


ore in proportion to the different age and ſex, 


rigidity, &c. but, as ariſing from theſe cauſes, lentor will ſeldom be 


a diſeaſe. Rigid and robuſt ſolids require a ſtrong and denſe blood 
as a balance, nor indeed do I think it ever probable, that the natural 
powers can produce a diſeaſe. We may indeed ſee, that the coagu- 
lable lymph is in greater proportion where there are denſe ſolids, 


but then the greater action of theſe ſolids will prevent its concretion. 
Again, wherever the coagulable lymph is encreaſed, it has the power 
of inviſcating the other parts, of preventing the ſecretions, and thus 


obviating the effects of lentor. Although, however, we ſhould allow, 


that an encreaſe of animal nouriſhment in weak perſons may pro- 
duce an encteaſe of coagulable lymph, yet even here the conſiſtence 
will not be much varied, for it will be counterbalanced by increaſed 
putrefaction leſſening the coheſion. The ſame effect will be pro- 
duced, if at any time the ſecretions be diminiſhed; for then the 
ſaline parts will grow ſtill more and more putrid, and occaſion an 
immediate fluidity of the whole. Farther, an over- proportion of 
coagulable lymph is always accompanied with thirſt, by which 
means a greater quantity of fluid will be thrown in to- obviate the 
denſity, Upon the whole, there is little reaſon to ſuppoſe the ani- 


nor 
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nor indeed do we know any matter which particularly furniſbes 


coagulable lymph, or that it can be ne by any means, but 


from our an. 


Meer next will vary the conſiſtence, is the proportion of ſe- 


This may take place, either from too great an abſtraction, 


or ee its being kept back. With regard to the laſt, as the 
diminution of drink diminiſhes all the fluid fecretions, its want is 


compenſated, It may act alſo in another way. The fluid ac- 


companying our aliment promotes its ſolution : The leſs of this, 


therefore, we take in, more fæces are produced, and conſequently 
leſs coagulable lymph is carried into the blood, ſo that in either 


is is confirmed by experience. I know many perſons, eſpecially 

e of the female ſex, who take exceedingly little drink, and yet 
their blood it not more denſe than that of other people; and the 
ſame thing I have found to take place with myſelf, and, therefore, 
I think perſons, in this reſpect, may be allowed their own choice, 
without ſuſpicion of any bad conſequences, except what may ariſe 


duns encreaſe of the blood's denſity is produced. I think 


from the vigour of the ſolids. Another counterpoiſe to the keep- 


ing back of fluid parts is, that the fluid ſecretions are diminiſhed, 
as the urine and perſpiration; from which retention of the 
ſaline parts, a putreſcency takes place, which compenſates entirely 
the effect of the diminution of drink on the conſiſtence. Next, with 
regard to the abſtraction of the fluid parts. In the living body 
there is no halitus, but this is made up by ſecretion. Nothing is 
more talked of by Phyſicians, than by the diſſipation of the more 
fluid parts, an inſpiſſation of the reſt ; and yet I am of opinion, 
it very ſeldom takes place. The moſt conſiderable fluid ſecretion 
is that of urine, not, indeed, greater than perſpiration, but more 
conſiderable, as made from a ſmaller portion of blood. Let us 
' ſuppoſe 3j. of blood goes through them & at every pulfation of the 
heart, which let us ſuppoſe ſixty-four times in a minute, then 
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will Zviij. of blood: paſs: through the kidneys i in a minute; which 
is a very moderate calculation, conſidering the proximity of the 
emulgents to the heart, and xxx b. in an hour. From this quan- 
tity let us ſuppoſe Ziv. of urine in an hour to be ſeparated, which 
is a great; proportion, making viſt. a day, then will the whole 
quantity ſecreted be only an hundred and twentieth: part of the. 
blood. which ſecreted it, which can very little alter the conſiſtence. 
When ſuch is. the caſe in the ſecretion of urine, where ſo much is. 
taken from ſo little blood, much more will it take place: in other 
more diffuſed ſecretions. But when are the ſecretions: enereaſed ? 
When there is. a conſiderable quantity of fluid taken in. Again, 
when the ſecretions are encreaſed, the encreaſe of one is always 
followed by the diminution of another, and the body becomes in 
an abſorbent. ſtate, and attracts moiſture: from the air. Again, 
encreaſed ſecretion is always followed by thirſt, and then a ſupply 
of fluid is thrown: in, or, if we are prevented from drink for any 
length of time, it never miſſes to diminiſh the ſecretions. Hence, 
then, diſſipation of the fluid 8 can have little effect in mo 
| ducing lentor. 0 


The ſecond cauſe of Lentor may be aſſigned Defei of Mation, 
or, the moving power. To this purpoſe it may be obſerved, in. 
the firſt place, that if blood be received and kept in cloſe veſlels, 
it retains as much fluidity as is conſiſtent with the cold to which 
it is expoſed, fo that without exhalation, the fluidity i is not much 
altered, and accordingly: in the ſmaller veſſels of a dead body the 
whole was fluid almoſt as in the living. Sometimes, indeed, in the 
larger veſſels we do find coagula, but theſe are owing to particular 
cauſes, e. g. agitations in a particular part, or the agonies of death. 
In fact, we have not much to ſuſpect from ſmall ſtagnation, unleſs. 
fome other circumſtances concur to favour ſome ſecretion; or if 
concretion ſhould. take place, fluidity is ſoon reſtored by the action 
of the containing veſſels, as in perſons recovered from a long 

ncope. This is moſt remarkable in the fleeping animals, whoſe 
fluids actually concrete during the winter, and are reſtored to 
N 
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duidity by the vernal warmth exciting the action of the veſſels. 


Van Swieten clearly ſhows, that in a bat's wing, which he exa- 


mined, the firſt change was produced in the ſolids, and that the 


grume accompanied their motion till it was totally _ 
Formerly we imagined, that when fluids were concreted 

the veſſels, as in Cancers and Scirrhoſities, that the diſeaſe ming 
incurable ; but late experience has happily ſhown this to be a 
miſtake, nad awakes our remembrance to other facts of the ſame 
kind, long ago alledged. Such are the proviſions we ſee afforded 
by the animal œconomy, in order to avoid diſeaſe, inſomuch that 
hope need not fail us while life remains. Even when the blood 


ſtagnates in ſuch a manner as to favour concretion, as in Ecchy- | 


moſes, falſe Aneuriſms,. &c. we ſee there are undoubtedly ſome 
powers in the animal economy, which reſtore fluidity, and cauſe 
W 


The third cauſe of Lentor may be an increaſed Force of Cohefion 


in the coagulable lymph, or in any other part of our blood. This 
may ariſe, firſt, from the nature of the fluids themſelves ; or, ſe- 
condly, coagulable ſubſtances applied; or, thirdly, coagulating 
powers, as cold. The firſt may take place in conſequence of dif- 


ference of aliment, and vigour of the aflimilatory powers; but in 


ſo far as encreaſed coheſion ariſes from theſe, it is never a diſeaſe, 


for it is always in proportion to the ſtrength of the ſolids. But 


aliment may be conſidered in another light, according to its per- 
ſpirability; e. g. Oyſters are more unperſpirable than mutton, 
which is explained from their greater viſcidity in the blood. 
How far this may go on in producing a viſcidity of the whole 
maſs is uncertain. If the ſame aliment be not continued, the 


effect is ſoon over; if the aliment is continued for a length of 
time, a diſeaſe indeed is produced, but then the retained perſpira- 
tion obviates the viſcidity, which would be apt to occur, by cauſing. 
putrefaction; and therefore it is a Scurvy, and not a um Which 


| we muſt os from too viſcid aliment. 
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The ſecond means of encreaſing coheſion was, by coagulating 
ſubſtances introduced into the blood. Theſe Boerhaave enume- 


rates in his Coagulum acidum Spirituoſum et auſterum, under the 


laſt comprehending Metallic Salts, Sc. All theſe, when diluted, 


loſe their coagulating property, and without dilution they cannot 
enter into our blood. They can only be given in ſmall quantity 


in every ſtep of its progreſs through the alimentary canal, carried 


at a time, that by be diluted before it paſs our fauces, 'is diluted | 


into the lacteals is diluted with the lymph refluent from every part 
of the ſyſtem, entering the ſubclavian is diluted by the blood, 
and is thrown out from the left ventricle, diffuſed through. all the 


fluids of the body. It is plain, then, in ſuch dilution and dif- 


fuſion, the ſenſible effects of coagulating ſubſtances introduced by 
the mouth cannot be perceived. Injected, indeed, into the veins, 
they will exert their effects, but then this is not to be conſidered 
as a diſeaſe, and, in fact, is entirely incompatible with life. Dr. 
Boerhaave adds an inſtance of the effects of Gypſum, which needs 
no animadverſion here. Coagulum, then, in our fluid, from co- 
ITS ſubſtances, can never take place i in the living 885 


The third means of 1 coheſion Wend was by 
coagulating powers applied, i. e. Cold or Heat. Why ſuch op- 
polite degrees of the ſame power ſhould have ſuch fimilar effects, 
it is not our buſineſs here to enquire. The coagulating effects of 
neither of theſe on our fluids can take place in the living body. 


Cold cannot coagulate the fluids till it has deſtroyed the action of 


the moving fibres, and the mobility of the nervous power, to 


which all its effects are to be imputed. © On the other hand, coagu- 


lating heat can never take place till it has deſtroyed the whole 
ſyſtem, or the peculiar part to which it is applied, and it is only 


in conſequence of reſtoring the action of that part, that fluidity 


can be reſtored. From theſe conſiderations it will appear, that 
though we cannot abſolutely deny ſuch effect upon the fluids, yet 
that it occurs much more rarely than was imagined, and that, when- 


it does, it is not much to be regarded, 


Al- 


| 
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Although not ſtrictly connected with this ſubject of Lentor, I 


cannot help taking notice, that Obſtruction has been conſidered as 


an univerſal cauſe of diſeaſe. Obſtruction may depend either on 
the thickened conſiſtence of the fluids, or the ſtraitening of the 
veſſels. This laſt is what I imagine to be moſt frequent, and from 
what we have ſaid, I think, it will appear that from the firſt cauſe 


it very rarely occurs. For this ſubject I refer you to Haller, who 


alledges, in conſequence of direct obſervation, that Obſtruction at 


all very ſeldom takes place, and who denies abſolutely the prin- 


cipal ſpecies of it alledged, the error loci. In ſhort, it is proved, 


that Obſtruction without Irritation, is of little conſequence in the: 


ſyſtem. All this applies to the whole pathology of the fluids.. 


Before I leave this ſubje&, of the Conſiſtence of our Fluids, I 


cannot help ſpeaking of the ph/egma calidum ef frigidum of the 
ancients, which, indeed, ſome of the moderns have endeavoured to 
| ſupport. By the firſt is meant conſtantly Inflammatory Lentor, fo 
that it is plain here, a natural portion of our blood has been miſ- 
taken for a morbid one. If the coagulable lymph thus be the 


cauſe of the phlegma calidum, I deny abſolutely that any ſuch. thing 


as pituita frigida takes place, beyond the prime vie at leaſt. 
Boerhaave has given us many inſtances of glutingſum ſpontaneum, 


but you. will find they all occur in conſequence af ſecretion, and 


ſtagnation out of the courſe of circulation, and do not infer. the 
exiſtence of any ſuch matter in the maſs of blood. | 


. Lentor, then, it ſeems to be proved, occurs very ſeldom ; but at- 
preſent let us ſuppoſe it poſſible, and conſider theſe medicines which. 


may obviate its production, or remove it. when produced, v/z. the 


ATTENUANTIA. 


Theſe by ſome have been diſtinguiſhed' from Reſolvents, and 


ſuch do not extend the meaning of Attenuantia, as we do to 


medicines which diminiſh viſcidity in general, but confine it to. 


ſuch. 
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ſuch medicines as dilute thickened fluids ; whereas they fay, that 
Reſolvents reſtore fluidity to a portion of our fluids by any means 
concreted. Theſe laſt I would deny the exiſtence of, as none ſuch 
can have effect in the living body. There are, indeed, reſolving pow- 
ers, but ſuch are not reſolvent in conſequence of application to the 
concretion, but in conſequence of action on the ng fibres. 


8 as I am not certain whether I can deny theſe altoge- 
ther, I have ſet down in our liſt ſuch as are ſuppoſed to Have theſe 
properties. Attenuants may be of two kinds; 1. Acting by en- 
creaſing the proportion of fluid parts; 2. By diminiſhing the co- 
heſion of the parts of the blood. Of the firſt kind are only Wa- 
ter and watery 1 295 „„ „ 


W AT E R. 


of this Jam ls to talk of the internal uſe. Externally cold 
Water proves a ſtimulus to the moving fibres, and in the ſame 
manner acts internally in the ſtomach, overcomes the plethora guoad 
_ wires, removes that load which an oppreſſed ſtomach gives to the 
ſyſtem, promotes digeſtion, promotes evacuation of the faces. It 
is in this way only we can explain a common application of it. 
Chocolate is a very viſcid aliment, and apt to ſtay long upon the 
ſtomach; but if the uſe of it be followed with a draught of cold 
Water, it is eaſily digeſted. The efficacy of cold Water on the 
ſtomach diffuſed over the ſyſtem, cauſes a determination to the ſur- 
face of the body; and indeed there is no means more effectual in 
_ procuring a ſweat, than a large draught of cold Water. This I 
cannot explain, but may illuſtrate it by the effects of the faline 
draught, which has the ſame effect. Cold Water, too, will anſwer 
in relieving Vomiting, wherever the ſaline draught is effectual, when 
vomiting depends on want of determination to the ſurface of the 
body. The ancients employed cold Water to relieve the vomiting 
in Intermittent Fevers; and the ſouthern nations ſtill uſe it for the 
ſame purpoſe. Cold Water has likewiſe been employed in con- 


tinued Fevers. The uſe of it here 2 muſt ſtudy i in Lommius, and 
| | the 
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the ancients, and in the writings.of the Phyſicians of Italy and Spain, 


who not only uſe cold Water, but Ice Water, and have beſtowed 


whole volumes on the ſubject. As among the ancients diſputes 


aroſe, whether hot or cold water ſhould be employed at different 
times, ſo theſe diſputes ſtill ſubſiſt. What are the limits I cannot 
determine, from want of experjence, and perhaps alſo, from not 
having conſulted: with ſufficient) accuracy the authors I have men- 
tioned. Here is, however, one 
in inflammatory Fevers, more/eſpkcially thoſe attended with topical 
_ inflammation, as Angina, Pleuriſ c. cold Water has often bad 
effects; but again, is uſeful in Feve 
putrid kind. In the northern cou 


uſed; but perhaps not merely from the difference of the diſeaſe, but 
alſo from the Carteſian theory, by which the uſe of warm Water was 
introduced along with the notion of lentor. However, there are 


certainly exceptions to this. We every day ſee the country people 
employ it with impunity, with advantage“, often exciting a ſweat, 
which produces a ſolution of the Fever. Theſe are the effects of 
cold Water in the ſtomach, and in conſequence” on the ſyſtem. One, 
however, ſtill remains, whence cold Water is thrown into oily mat-. 
ters, or where oil is diffuſed, as in emulſion, it immediately curdles it, 


and does not allow the proper diffuſion. Something of the ſame 


kind ſeems to occur in the ſtomach. I myſelf was once troubled. 
with weakneſs of the ſtomach; inſomuch that oil - would” not ſtay. 
upon it, but flowed near the upper orifice, and was thrown up in 


pure oily inflammable eructations. Now when this is gone, I find, 
upon: a draught of cold Water, the oil will ſeparate as before, which 
can be explained on no other foundation, but that oil does not unite- 

even with mucilaginous matter without triture, but is thus ſeparated. 
mts _ cold Water: 
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* This holds true, particularly in Autumnal Fevers, elf wiictr the Ge are often 
1. chis means cured, while the rich go on in their diſeaſe. | 


As. 


iſion which JI can offer, viz. that 


of the malignant, nervous, and. 
tries our Fevers are more of the 
inflammatory kind, and therefore cold Water is not ſo commonly 
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As a dil vent rand ſolvent, the advantage is entirely on the ſide of 
warm Water, which proves a ſtimulus to the ſtomach, and by ex- 
peding ſolution, mixture, and evacuation of the ſtomach, favours 
digeſtion very much, and hence we muſt deduce the effects of Tea 
and Coffee for the ſame purpoſe after a full meal. - But with theſe 
effects it produces a relaxation of the ſtomach, whoſe tone is in 
common to the whole of the ſyſtem, and weakened, produces a 
tremor, extending the relaxation and heat over the, whole ſurface of 
the body, and producing diaphoreſis and ſweat. In inflammatory 
Fevers, then, and inflammatory Diatheſis, warm Water is very 
proper in theſe intentions ; but in weak, lax, and flaccid habits is 
pernicious, Hence in the ſame perſons, beſides the ingredients 
themſelves, we may ſee the bad effects of Tea and Coffee may allo 


ariſe from the warm Water. 


In the milder aromatics, with moderate reſtriction, we ſhould fee 
the ſame effects of Tea in promoting digeſtion, without their re- 
laxing debilitating qualities. Theſe are the effects of cold and 
warm Water in the ſtomach, except what regards their emetic 22 


Perty, which properly comes under — _ 
Carried from the W into the ted their IO are en- 
tirely the ſame, becauſe when they have arrived there, the hot or 
cold Water has gained equally the temperature of the body. The 
effects of cold water in the ſtomach may be propagated by conſent 
into the inteſtines, but as taken down and materially preſent there, 
it differs nothing from warm Water. In the inteſtines, Water pro- 
motes ſolution, dilutes the chyle, and the viſcid ſtuff contained in 
them, and waſhes off the mucus adhering to their internal ſurface ; 
by giving greater fluidity of their contents will favour abſorption, 
and by encreaſing their bulk the progreſs downwards, inſomuch as 
ſometimes even to prevent its own abſorption. . Given in conſider- 
able quantity, as in that of a Scots pint, by its bulk it will ſo much 
encreaſe the periſtaltic motion, as to become purgative. This only 


can explain the purgative effect of ſome Mineral Waters, which often 
| | | are 
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are fo, merely, on account of the Sato, in which their ſaline mat- 
ters are held, and whoſe effects can be encreaſed by encreaſing the 
dilution. Thus kj. or Bij. of Mineral Water in which zij.. of 
| Glauber's Salt is diſſolved, will prove more powerfully purgative, than 
if. in which 3j. is diſſolved. I am perſuaded, it is a miſtake to limit 
the doſe of our Mineral Waters of this kind, for we ſee the common 
people, who pour them down in large quantities, obtain their 
effects more remarkably, both with reſpect to their purgative as well 


as other properties. Certainly this of Water is one of the ſafeſt 


purgatives, acting merely by its bulk, without ſtimulating, inflam- 
matory, or ſedative weakening powers. Abſorbed into the lacteals, 


Mater muſtdilute the chyle and favour its mixture with the lymph; 


but its effects are much more conſiderable in waſhing out the me- 
{enteric glands, that important part of the lacteal ſyſtem. The 
Scrophula is now found to be a diſeaſe of the lymph, and often to 
affect the meſenteric glands, which Water will not only waſh out, 
but encreaſe the action of their veſſels, Mineral Water and Salt 

Water are moſt noted for their effects in this diſeaſe, and, conſider- 
ing the weakneſs of their impregnation, and the great variety occur- 
ring in that where the effects have been found the ſame, we have 


great reaſon to ſuſpect that a conſiderable part of their virtue is to 


be imputed to Water. To this purpoſe I ſhall give you a fact. I 
am ready to believe, with Ruſſel, that Sea Water cures more effec- 
tually than Mineral Water but then from its impregnation 


it proves ſo purgative, that thence its doſe is much limited. 


My practice is, both with children and adults, to join an equal 
quantity of Common to the Sea Water, and I find remarkable good 
effects from the addition. All this ſeems to prove the action of the 
Water here to be that of "Tg out the lymphatic ſyſtem, _ 


Curried into the blood- veſſels, Wates expedes the freeddmn of the 
circulation, and. promotes a more free ſecretion; but here there is no 
danger from its quantity, for it is ſoon thrown out by the ſecretions 
it promotes. It increaſes the motion of the veſſels, while at the 
fame time it opens thoſe of the extremities to give way to the in- 
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ehebeT ig petts. It 38 She bf the CER, Nie ind; g Ailing the 
faline and putteſcent matters In Gor Adds; checks their inteftine iho- 


tion. By one and the dthet effect, It expedes every fecretish, - 4s 
Bas been mentioned, but more efpetidlly the ekctetticnfitious Le- 


eretions of ſweat and urine, By expetlif 
ny from the coagulable lymph; and diſchat y out 
of the ſyltein. By diluting the coagdlable Tyttiph; it gets to faci- 
litate its ap cation to ſabtiler parts, or its traten Hong our Hmple 
fibres. | It is a certain fact, that calves, e. g. are mich in nee 
by an equal quantity of milk and Water, thi by milk albne, 2 
can only be explained from the water prodicing 1 more ealy appli ica- 
tion. We thus cohfider the effects of wt on 4. part of the 


theſe, it wallies acri- 


4 iy ar the chest ſubſtances be cane at all, it is from di- 
miniſhing the colic fon of the | parts of our blood. ” 


A 9 4 K A * 1 N A. 
The title i is ſet down as comprehending the ſubſtances Or at 


FO in column of Antacida. We muſt here invert the ant; in eb 


they are ſet down. . - 


Palatile Aa! This, from its dümulde, can be given only i in 


ſuch ſmall quantity at a time, that its attenuant powers cannot be 


obſerved. Its operation is probably confined to the Favors as 4 
Stimulant and Antiſpaſmodic. | 


* 


 Pegetable and fe 72 Aal. Between theſe chere i is no difference 


in medical properties. In their mild ſtate they have no effects, as 


attenuant in the maſs of blood. Out of the body, in that condition, 
they do not affect the coagulable lymph; 2 fortiori, not in the ſyſ- 


tem. In their cauſtic * out of the body, they do act upon the 


blood, 


% 
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blood, and that very quickly, but all the difficulties we mentioned 


about the effect of ee on the blood, take place here; and to 


theſe an additional one is, that i in paſſing the ſtomach, they will al- 
ways meet with an 200 

diffuſed in xij tb, of {crofity, they can make little change in the ma 
ol blood, in any quantit in which we can introduce them. Con- 


centrated, however, in the ſecretions, their attenuant effects muſt be 


more conſiderable. Here we ſhould alſo take notice 9 their reſol- 
vent Property bat firſt ſhall mention j: - 


Q,V 1 0-X-4#{\M-8 


This muſt neceſſarily be given thus cauſtic, in order to have 
any effect on our fluids. It diſſolves the coagulable lymph, and 
may be thrown in in greater proportion than alkali, but never 
can be given in ſuch large quantity as to have any conſiderable action 
as attenuant. Beſides, it is uſed as a medicine, to obviate acidity, a 


proof that it is neutralized in the ſtomach; from all which, with 


the alkali, it may be conſidered as exerting only its power in the kid- 
neys. Both this and Alkali have been faid to diſſolve ſtones. 
A Priori, we ſhould certainly deny this; 4 Paſteriori, we ate very 
certain that in many caſes they do not. Du Haen gives us an in- 


ſtance of fifteen hundred weight of quick - lime being taken, beſides 


many pounds of ſoap, and all without any ſenſible action on the 
-ſtone. -Lime-water, however, on the other hand, has been faid'as 
undoubtedly to diſſolve ſtones, and calculous concretions of the kid- 


neys, but then theſe are of exceeding great variety, and in ſome the | 


ſolution may be obtained. I think I have ſeen ſuch, where the urine 
was turbid, with greater quantity of ſandy matter, and matter of a 
flaky appearance. Here, however, there might be a deception, 


and a flight change of urine might have had the effect; and indeed 


we muſt allow, that many more experiments are wanted, and better 
directed , obſervations. In many inſtances the pain and ſtrangury⸗ 
are relieved where there is no ſolution ; and indeed if \ we allow that 
the. U Ur 2 can operate without that effect, we may 2 admit that 
Lin e- water at and All ali may operate in the ſame manner. Again 
Gg g 2 | we 
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z and ſurely, . with theſe diſadvantages, 42 
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We are liable to Asher fallacy. We argue for tic power of 1 | 


water diſſolving the ſtone, becauſe the urine of thoſe who uſe it 
will diſſolve the ſtone out of the body, but ſtill we are not ſure that 
this is owing to the impregnation received from the Lime-water, 
for the urine at this time contains a volatile Alkali, ſo that we muſt 
not determine till we have tried the urine of the ſame perſon with 
or without the remedies. Beſides theſe, we are expoſed to many 


other fallacies ; ſo that, on the whole, we muſt not determine till ex- 


periments be repeated with: a view to ſay any thing certain on this 


ſubject. 


: SALES NEUTAI, 
Theſe have no ſenſible effect on the coagulable lymph out of: the 


body, and how they ſhould have it in the body I cannot imagine, 


Both on this account, and the ſmall quantity in which we can exhi- 
bit them. In one view, however, they ſeem to. be effectual in pre- 


ſerving, if not in obtaining the fluidity of our blood. Our blood is, 


in great meaſure, kept fluid by the ſeroſity, and this property it ſeems 
o poſſeſs, as water impregnated with faline matters, for common 
water will not have the effect. This would make us believe, that 
ſome neutrals added, and alſo Alkalies, would increaſe the effect; 


but {till I can allow little to it, merely from conſidering the ſmall 
quantity i in which they can be thrown in. If thrown in in a large 
quantity they will vomit, ſo that we are forced to take them at ſe- 
veral times, inſomuch that one will be acting on the kidneys, 
while the other is throwing in. The moſt which we can ſuppoſe of 
Nitre, e. g. taken into the blood, is 3 ſs. and yet this diffuſed in 


xij b. of ſeroſity, ſcarce gives any ſenſible taſte, ſcarcely any: _— 


| action. Of ws an effects we 2 _ nn, e «ft 


TE 8 1 * 0 N E 8. 
Here 1 mean to talk of the combination of N oi and 


Alkali. This manifeſtly relaxes the texture of the coagulable 


lymph, and may be taken in quantity, and then only preſerve the 


Honey of the whole. I have known lately a pentieman who. took 
| | it 
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it in about the quantity of Fil. A day. with whom it came off 


by urine. Its effects in the Gravel afe. not certain. We ſhould 
examine the ſtate of the ſoap when diſcharged by urine, and en- 
deavour to find whether its oil be eee ſo that the alkali has 
now become more powerful. 


Our lit of 3 1 ſee, is very ſmall. The others 
mentioned under this head by Materia Medica writers have been 


introduced from inference, becauſe found uſeful in what is called 
viſcidity of the blood and pituita frigida, but we have already 
occaſion to ſhow that the action of theſe was on the ſolids. Dr. 


Alſton, in making up this liſt of Attenuants, gives properly thoſe 
which we have mentioned, and afterwards adds a great many from 
his liſt of Stimulants. With regard to theſe no body has ſpoke 
preciſely. . If they be faid to be attenuant from acting on the 
fluids, I deny that any experiment ſhows it. If they are ſaid to 


be attenuant from acting on the ſolids, it poſſibly may be ſo; but 


Ef know no man who has determined that degree of their action 
en to give fluidity. 


We now come to ſpeak of the general titles. 


8 Theſe, at the place 3 to, 1 — been 3 tly 


mentioned as of a ſaponaceous nature; but from what has been 
ſaid, their effects muſt be very ambiguous. As the foundations | 


however, of the Nutrientia, they may be of ſome avail. 


Nurrientia. In ſo far as vegetable A gives leſs nouriſh- 
ment, it gives leſs coagulable lymph, and conſequently on this 
account, and as accompanied with a good deal of fluid matter, 
fluidity to our blood. But I do not know how far this can be 
carried, for the denſity of the blood depends very much on the 


ſtate of the œconomy with regard to the ſolids. Thus a robuſt 


laborious man, who lives on vegetables, will have denſer blood than: 


2 fine 9 who lives on animal food. 3 vegetables, as 
leſs 
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teſs putreſcent, may remain longer in a viſcid ſtate before they are 
converted; and it is for this reaſon that they are given | in 61 
Scurvy, where denſity and 3 is wanting. | 
 Emollientia. Vegetables of this daſs, as marked in the Cata- 
logue, were ſuppoſed to abound in the ſaline matter, but this is not 
in any ſuch quantity 2 as to give them ny title to a Fr e: 5 


INS PSS A N T 1 4. 


adler the head of Attenuuntia we have Saunders Whew: tar 

| Lentor may take place. We are-now | to conſider” the deviation of 
3 *  '  *the fluids towards the ſide of too great fluidity. This change 
7 $0 muſt depend on an over. proportion of fluid aliment, or a dimi- 
8 nution in the force of coheſion of our fluids. A defect of motion 
as ſpeciouſly enough alledged to be the cauſe. of Lentor, ſo that 
3 an encreaſed motion might be reckoned the cauſe of fluidity; but 
Þ wulle the proportion of the parts remain, great motion will not 
3 alter it. Fluidity, then, depends chiefly on the proportion, Which 
may be varied in two ways, either by the introduction of a great 

| fe ls of fluid aliment, or by the retention of the ſecretions. | 


. | I As to he over-proyportion of fluid liens; if this * per- 
= ES ſectiy mild, we have mentioned the falutary effects that may ariſe 
Far it, as that of encreaſing the ſecretions, by which means the 
over- proportion would run off. It has been alledged, that, in- 
Hou of being carried out of the body, water may run off into the 
cellular membrane, and produce Anaſarca or Aſcites. From ob- 
ſervation I never ſaw a Dropſy ariſing from this cauſe. Univerſally 
it depends on a conſiderable reſiſtance made to the return of tlie 
venous blood, or a defect of abſorption. Hence I would doubt 
"whether ever an over - proportion of fluid aliment could produce 
"diſeaſe. An over- proportion of warm liquors may certainly be 
hurtful, but then we muſt aſcribe this to the relaxation they in- 
- duce in the ſtomach, and e over. the Whole” (item. 


As 


[ 
= 
| 
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Ki to the reten tion of the Sete ene If we could ſuppoſe this 


do take place over the whole ſyſtem, the effect would certainly 


| follow, but this we cannet expect; and if the retention is only 


Partial, it will always be compenſated by the enoreaſe of other 
fecretions. 


K Rey proppition may occur from u defock of ali .parts. 


by abſtracting nouriſhment altogether, or to a defect of aſſimi- 


lation. As te the firſt, it is doubtful how far fluidity may ariſe 
from this cauſe, conſidering how fruitful the animal economy is 
in making proviſion againſt any ſuch changes. A blood once pro- 


vided with a due proportion of coagulable lymph is only liable to 


loſe it by putrefaction, and it is of this that thoſe die who die for 


want of food. More to be attended to is what we mentioned laſt, 


wit. when the digeſtive and aſſimilatory powers are too weak to 
convert aliment into proper juice. I am ready to believe this may 
happen; but the formation of our blood, the effects of mo- 
tion, Sc. are ſo little known, e. g. whether it would produce 
viſcidity or fluidity, or whether there be not proviſions to obviate 
theſe, that we cannot yet ſpeak poſitively on the ſubject. In one 
other way our fluid may be varied on the fide of fluidity, by the 

more denſe parts being-evacuated. Such effect might be ſu Ar 


to take place in hæmorrhage, but here it is uncertain whether the 


Hemorrhage operates by abſtracting the denſe e by ee 
whe ſecretions, and fo W | 


2. With regard to the production of fluidity by the diminiſhed 


force of ccheſion in our fluids. Whatever is owing to the weaker 


action of the digeſtive powers muſt depend on theſe not giving 
ſufficient ſtrength to the whole, but this diminiſhed force, from 
What has been ſaid, will depend on defect of mixture when the 
5 fluids tend too far to ee 


From whatever ces 'this of fluidity may 1 it will ap- 
pear they are very doubtful, and therefore that the exiſtence of it 
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is not fo frequent. When it occurs, however, we muſt next confi- 
der how it is to be remedied. This may be affected in two ways; 


ao by reſtoring the due proportion of viſcid fluids; 2. by encreaſing 


their force of cohefion. The ſubſtances proper for the firſt indica- 
tion are marked under the general title, to be mentioned afterwards. 


As to the ſecond, the only medicines marked for this head are Acids 
and Alcohol. Theſe can never be uſed internally to produce their 


effect, and therefore are only employed externally in the | caſe of 


Hæmorrhages. As to the ſecond indication, if we can reſtore the 


- viſcidity of the fluids, it muſt be by the Nutrientia. The Aae, 


alſo i in 1 meaſure ge to * 2 of 25344 Day 


To th Nutrientia we aſt: add a ks of e ks 
as they contain a mucilaginous matter, may have the effect of en- 
creaſing the viſcidity of the maſs; but then wy float e in e 


| ferolny; and are ſoon carried off with it. 


DEMULCENTIA. 


Theſe are medicines which corre& the acrimony of -our Huids. 


2 Changes may be made in the mixture of our fluids when no Acri- 


mony takes place, but this is a ſubtilty not yet eſtabliſhed. Medi- 
eines correcting acrimony may be of two kinds, as correcting Acri- 
mony in general, or particular Acrimonies. It is the firſt of theſe 


Which is properly meant by Demulcents, which act not by chang- 


ing the nature of the Acrimony, but merely by ſheathing or covering 
it, in imitation of Nature, who has covered our ſolids with a mucus 


for the ſame intention; for it is the . fame thing whether our ſolids 


are wrapped up in this mucus, or whether the fluids are mixed with 
it. Hence all our Demulcents are mucilaginous, or oily matters, or 


a mixture of both. It is the ſeroſity which is the vehicle of acri- 


mony, in order that it may be carried off by the ſecretions. In theſe 
acrimony exerts its chief effects, and it is there, too, that our De- 
mulcents are collected, in order to defend the ſecretory organ. But 


before this I ſhould have obſerved, that Demulcents ſheath the acri- 
mony, 
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| mony, which in the heart - burn affects the upper orifice of the 
ſtomach, have the ſame effect in the inteſtines, ſupplying the natu- 
ral mucus, as in the caſe of Dyſentery, and alſo defending the rec- 


tum in caſe of very hard putrid feces, Cc. 


In the blood veſſels, I do not imagine acrimony takes place, on 
account of the diffuſion, and likewiſe becauſe the veſſels are lubri- 
cated and defended from it by a mucus conſtantly exſuding from their 
ſides. It is in the ſecretions, as we have ſaid, where the acrimony 
paſſes in greateſt plenty, and exerts moſt of its effects. Hence in 
acrid urine, the efficacy of our Demulcents, which, carried along in 
the ſame ſerofity with the acrimony, defends the kidneys from its 
effects; and hence in this, as well as other diſeaſes of the NT, 
paſſages, calculous and nephritic caſes, Fc. are ſo very uſeful. 
encreaſed ſecretion of mucus is always acrid, being poured out Mears 

the follicles, before by ſtagnation it has time to become mild. Thus 

ured out in the Sroncbiæ, it produces an irritation, creates a vio- 

lent cough, and affects the lungs. Hence, in almoſt all diſeaſes of 
the breaſt our Demulceats are very effectual in covering the acrimo- 
ny of the mucus. Fluor albus is nothing more than an encreaſed 
evacuation of mucus in an acrid ſtate, and hence Demulcents be- 
come good palliatives. Nay, ſometimes the diſeaſe ſeems to be con- 
tinued merely from the effects of the acrimony, and in ſuch cir- 
curnſtances I have ſeen Demulcents operate a perfect cure. Demul- 
cents are alſo uſeful in the flux of the lochiæ in women. In every 
hemorrhage an acrid ſerum is poured out, which in this caſe I have 
ſeen ſo much, ſo as to excoriate the parts which it paſſed over; ſo 

that univerſally all hæmorrhages may be continued from the irrita- 
tion, and fo nn our . uſeful. 


It was formerly a prattice, yet continued by ſome, to give Sperma 
 ceti to child-bearing women, for which I was at a loſs to know the 
reaſon ; but now ſee, that in large quantity it might have the de- 
mulcent property we mention. After menſtruation, I have often 


known the parts fore, and by this means an uneaſy irritation pro- 
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died only to be removed by Demulcents, externally or internally 


applied. It has been imagined that Demulcents, in ſtopping hæ- 


morrhage, acted by inſpiſſating the blood, and hindering it to flow 
out; but you will eaſily ſee, that it is much more probable that their 
action is by inviſcating the acrimony which irritates to hemorrhage. 
So much for the effects of Demulcents in general. On nn 
we have very few obſervations to make. | 


The three firſt marked in the Catalogue belong to the 


ASPERI FOLIA. 


I do not know whether we can extend the demulcent virtue 
to the whole tribe. The Confolida major contains ſo much of it 


in every part of the 885 that it canbe prepared into a kind of 


falep. 


Pulnonaria has the ordinary virtues of demulcent. 48 


is not ſolely mucilaginous, but has an acrimony joined with it, which 


' makes it avoided as demulcent. It was formerly called narcotic, 


but this property is ſtill doubted. Sir John Floyer gave it to a dog, 
in great quantity, without any poiſonous effect. Dr. Hulſe, in Ray's 
Hiſtoria plantarum, tells us it is of uſe in the Scrophula. On the 
other hand, Moriſon and Blair give us inſtances of its poiſonous pro- 
perty. Blair's, indeed, does not properly apply, as the Se Num 
. is a different plant. 


FARINACEA. 


All theſe (and indeed all the Nutrientia of the vegetable kind) 
have more or leſs of demulcent virtue, in proportion as they give out 
in infuſion or decoction a greater quantity of mucilage, and by this we 
may judge of the propriety of their exhibition, and the largeneſs of 


_ DULCTA. 
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11 would Hons doubtful whether theſe belonged to this hed but 


experience ſhews they are uſeful, and we give Syrup with good ef- 


fects in Catarrh. The uſe of the Dulcia may be collected from what 


Wos ſaid of them formerly in the Nutrientia, and what will be faid 
of them as Laxatives. As to the various kinds, how, far they diſ- 
tinguiſh them in practice is doubtful. Fine Sugar is leſs ferment- 
able than Honey, but that boiled, and deprived of its acid, is neither 


more detergent, demulcent, or balſamic; than ſugar, The fruits are 


een in l to their ſweetneſs, 


F We cannot ks many of our ſweets, becauſe they 
a produce thirſt. If it were true that Liquorice had not that incon- 
venience, it would be of great uſe, but upon trial, given in the Ame 
quantity with the reſt, I have found it always to produce the ſame 
n without any remarkable pectoral virtues. 


SIMPLE GUMS. 


The firſt four of theſe are very uſeful. I can throw: in more 


mucilage of Althea than any other plant, and fo of Gum Arabic, 
which is commonly employed in too ſmall a doſe. I give to the 
quantity of ij. in emulſion, and then only find its proper demulcent 
effects in the urinary paſſages, where there is moſt occaſion for it. 
Starch is a vegetable ſubſtance, in the ſtate moſt fit to be employed 
as a mucilage, and I have known it thrown in internally in the dy- 
ſentery. Salep ſhould have been ſet down here. Many of our 
own plants might afford a ſimilar ſubſtance, e. g. Symphytum and 
Althea. Tchthyocolla is ſet down as an inſtance of animal mucilage 


being employed as well as the vegetable. This is one of the ſtrongeſt” - 


ſpecies of animal glues. Wherever there is reaſon to dread putre- 


faction, theſe ſhould not be employed; poſſibly, however, there may 
be caſes adapted to it. In the prime vie, where there was actimony 


Without fever, I haye ſeen it given inſtead of Starch in glyſters, and 
H h 1 . with 


> 
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with good effects, ee difluſibility is the occaſion of its 
rarer ule. | 
The general titles will 20 eaſily underſtood. 186ditives take off 
the effects of acrimony, by diminiſhing the ſenſibility of the part. 
J have put them down here, becauſe they are often ſaid to be 
-demulcent in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Thus the ſeeds of Hyoſcyamus have 
been ſuppoſed the foundation of its demulcent property; but it 
is plain they never can be given in ſuch quantity as to produce 
that effect; and thus Hyo/c n as neee acts ee by its 


i e 
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Animal bodies are formed, both fluids and ſolids of them, from 
the aliment we take in. No portion of theſe fluids is of any dura- 
tion in the ſyſtem, but is conſtantly waſhing out, and ſupplied 
from the aliment. Vegetable food is the only food of animals 


whoſe changes we need properly enquire after, as all animals 
either live directly upon it, or on animals who do. The aceſcent 


matter of vegetables, for it is by that they are chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
from animal nature, is converted into animal matter in conſe- 
quence of powers ſubſiſting in the animal body. Hence, then, 
vegetable aliment in animal bodies goes through all the ſteps to 
putrefaction, which, however, in its higheſt degree, never takes 
place in animal bodies. Hence we are led to conſider animal 
fluids in three ſtates; 1. à portion ſtill remaining aceſcent; 2. a 
portion in an intermediate ſtate betwixt aceſcency and putrefaction, 
or the proper animal fluid; 3. a portion degenerated towards pu- 
trefaction. This view leads us to obſerve the morbid deviations, 
while, on the one hand, our food retains too much aceſcency, or, 
on the other, is gone too far towards putrefaction. Theſe two 
acrimonies, the acid and alkaline, are the chief, and perhaps the 
only ones we can diſtinctly mark. We may, indeed, perceive 
extraneous acrimonies introduced by foreign means into the body, 


but into theſe we , nor is it our buſineſs at preſent to en- 
NR _ quire. 
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fi quire. How far even in the common maſs there may not be a 


variety of Acrimonies different from thoſe we ſpeak of, I ſhall not 
ſay; but I maintain that no body has explained or ſhown of what 
kind they are, in what caſes they appear, and with what ſymptoms 
they occur, or what ſymptoms they produce ; and de non entibus, 
4 de non operantibus, fere eadem eft ratio. There is yet a more 
fruitful ſource of acrimony in the body, | viz. from degenerated 
| fluids being abſorbed, and acting upon the ſyſtem. But to know 


what acrimonies they would produce, we muſt be acquainted with 


the ſtate of all the ſecreted fluids, a knowledge we are very far 


from having attained. Every one of them which has been lately 


examined, has turned out different from what it was formerly 


imagined, and till once we are well acquainted with their nature, 


it is in vain to ſpeak of the changes to which they are liable; fo 
that, though we allow an infinite variety of acrimony, certainly 


we ought not to talk of them ſo confidently as we do. As an 
apology for this diſcuſſion I may obſerve, that perfection is not to 


be expected in a ſyſtem of the theory of Phyſic, and that it is 
neceſſary to point out its errors, I can venture at leaſt to ſay, that 
acrimony is often accuſed without foundation. No ſooner do we 
ſee a motion excited in the ſyſtem, than we refer it to ſtimulus, 


and that to acrimony ; but every motion of the ſyſtem can be 


excited independent of theſe, as in the hyſteric diſeaſe, &c. by the 
paſſions of the mind. This, indeed, may be thought a ſtimulus, 
but ſurely it is neither of the mechanical nor chemical kind. 


Acrimony, indeed, does exiſt, butts ſpecies can never be preciſely 


determined ; nay, when it does exiſt, we may negle& it. Thus, 
undoubtedly, i in the Small Pox, and other con tagious diſeaſes, an 

acrimony is certainly preſent ; but in the cure it gives us no indi- 
cation, and we do not regard the acrimony, but the effects it 


produces. In the fame manner, in the caſe of poiſons, we obviate 


their effects, for we very ſeldom know the nature of the particular 
| poiſon. Even when we do know them, it is very ſeldom we can 


give medicines to correct them. However, there are a few caſes 


where the indication is to expel the morbific matter; but then 
6 this 
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This $7 in a very general way, and by ſuch edis as. wing 
a total change on the fluid Upon the whole, then, you will ſee, 
with what impropriety we amuſe ourſelves with acrimony, ſeeing 
we accuſe it ſo often Without foundation, talk of it with ſo little 
| preciſion, and may neglect it with ſo much ſafety. From all this 
we ſhall treat wy the acid and. alien, as with 0 we are 
Inf gequainted. a le 
1 Acid 3 5 ploce £54 AY the vegetable 1 e en | 
its acid nature to a morbid degree. In what part of the ſyſtem 
does this take place? In the firſt ſtage in the prime vie, and 
| almoſt only in the ſtomach itſelf, Some have ſuppoſed i it goes into 
the <> Ip and there occaſions diſeaſes. For my part, I am of a 
contrary opinion, Even in the inteſtines an acid has never been 
found, for it is there covered with fluids. As ſoon as it comes 
out pr; the ſtomach it is mixed with the bile, and forms with it a 
- compoſition; which is the cauſe of its effects in the inteſtines. 
Much leſs then can we ſuppoſe it in the blood veſſels. I doubt 
even if the chyle is found there, as ſome alledge, conſidering the 
. mixture it muſt undergo i in the thoracic duct and in the ſubclavian. 
All the chyle ſeen in theſe days in the blood is only a portion of 
the coagulable lym ph, ſeparated by itſelf. Even although we 
| allowed it did take place, in twelve hours it would diſappear; for 
after that time having elapſed from the taking of food, no milk 
is ſecreted, ſo that we cannot conceive it having any effect on the 
confiſtence or mixture of our fluids. How far a certain modifi- 
cation in the ſtate of our fluids may take place, I will not ſay. 
Vegetable aliment may, indeed, give a leſs denſe blood, but even 
that was doubted ; but ſuppoſing it did, it would by no means be 
acid. Dr. Boerhaave is the chief leader of this doctrine, and, in 
his Apboriſmo, talks of an acid milk, &c. produced by it, &c. 
The very ſame Boerhaave, in his Chemiſtry, contradicts this 
opinion, and maintains the contrary againſt Lemery and Homberg. 
Nay, he goes to an exceſs on this ſubject, and denies an Acid could | 
be extracted from ogy blood, an * ſucceſsfully re- 
Fn peated 
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| ba fince Homberg, Sc. by every ſucceeding Chemilt. When 
Van Swieten was publiſhed, I expected to have ſeen the matter 
confirmed; but if you look into his Commentary, you will find 
him talking ſceptically upon the ſubject, and giving no inſtances 
to confirm the allegations of Boerhaave. I ſhall then abſtract 
entirely from the conſideration of Acid in the blood veſſels, and 
talk of it only as exiſting in the ſtomach There it may take 
e on two footings; 1. When the aceſcent fermentation is of 
the vinous kind, producing gas fyfveſtre, ſpaſmodic pains, &c. 
2. where, though the fermentation is calm, ſuch a quantity of acid 
may be generated as to produce bad effect, uniting with the bile, 
and cauſing. Cholera, Cc. Theſe may depend on a variety of 
cauſes; 1. From an over proportion of aceſcent aliment, which 
may leave ſo much Acid as to prove a ferment for ſome time after- 
wards. This cauſe is much conſidered, but of a nature eaſily to 
be overcome. 2. The fault more commonly lies in a defect of 
the digeſtive liquors, as an abſtraction of the ſaliva, &c. 3. More 
frequently {till do theſe effects proceed from a weak ſtomach; for 
by its natural action the aliment is compreſſed, the air generated 
in the formation inviſcated and reabſorbed. Slow evacuation is 
another conſequence of a weak ſtomach; and indeed this might 
have been made a diſtinct head, as Acidity is always greater in the 
jon as the aliment is longer detained ; and I have ſeen no 
e of a very ſtrong Acid produced, except where there were 
ſeirrhoſities of the pylorus, and then it had the effects of mineral 
acids, eroded linen, &c. Not only is flow evacuation thus hurtful 
by cauſing aceſcency, but alſo by preventing its paſſage into the 
inteſtines; and being eorrected by mixture with the inteſtinal fluids. 
From all this it appears, that vegetable aliment muſt be more 
aceſcent, as leſs ſoluble. The weaker action of the ſtomach de- 
ſerves particular attention, as ariſing from ſo many ſecondary 
ceauſes, and theſe depending on the conſtitution of the Stew in in 
general, theſe diſeaſes. being ſeldom a topical affection, and being 
produced even by paſſions of the mind, &c. and every encreafed 
evacuation of the ſyſtem. In FO therefore, to a cure, we muſt. 
| eradicate 
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*. theſe various cauſes ; but our time forbids us now to enter 
upon ſuch a conſideration, and we are only to tl of duch OR 
as deſtroy Acidity for the: time * oy” 0 


* 
The medicines. ſet ai under the ls e are e th oſe 
| which deſtroy Acidity by neutralizing it. Theſe are divided into 
three claſſes. The firſt contains Earths, the ſecond Alkalines, the 
third Neutrals, under which is e en one —— 
another kind. * 
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All the ſet marked at a, are Auberbenti. "Rug are divided i into 
two faſciculi, the F olſile and Animal. | 


of the Foflile I have ſet dawn thoſe dad in our- r Diſpenſatory: 
Lapis calcarius may remain, though of no peculiar uſe. Oſteocolla 
ſhould: be rejected, as ſtrangers may ſuppoſe we have ſome confi- 
| dence in the virtues its name implies. - Chall, when waſhed from 
its flint, is a pure Abſorbent, perhaps the beſt of t and 
preferable to the animal Abſorbents. Magngſia alba ſhould have 

been added to this ſet. It has had a conſiderable reputati 
as an Abſorbent ; and, when neutralized, as a Purgative; but I 
find it is not more abſorbent than any of the reſt, nor more pur- 

gative an leſs quantity; as Chalk or Crabs eyes, given in the ſame 
_ doſe, viz. 35. will have the ſame effect. Therefore it _ be 


W 8 


The Animal Abſorbents are all of a common nature except the 
C. C.'uftum, which abſorbs lefs than any of the others, and for that 
reaſon has been propoſed to be rejected; but its ſalt is manifeſtly of 
an aſtringent kind, and therefore it may very properly be a to 

be employed in ſuch caſes where we want an aſtrin gent Joined with 
an A power. I do not here ſpeak from experiment. „„ 


Al 
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All the others are of common nature and virtues. . They differ in 


. ſome meaſure in the quantity of acid they abſorb, but this 15 


| en that pn may regulate our choice. 


af 


When the preſence of acid in the ſtomach demands the uſe of 


abſorbents, they may be uſed with freedom, at leaſt we need not 


| limit the doſe for fear Jp what ſome have imagined, that they ſhall be 


entangled in the viſcid matter and form hard cruſts; for ſo much 


does the ſtomach tend towards acidity, that they would ſoon be ; 
waſhed out in a ſaline ſtate. We may not, however, go too far in 


abſtracting acid, which ſeems to take place for good purpoſe in the 


animal cconomy; viz. to obviate the alkaleſcency fo remarkable in 


the reſt of the ſyſtem. If this be too much corrected, the putrid 
tendency will, in proportion, take place. Dr. Pringle has mentioned 


them, from their ſeptic quality, as miſchievous in-dyſentery and putrid 


fever. His reaſoning is tolerably well founded, but I do not 
apprehend the conſequence, for it is not a ſmall quantity, nay, not 

even a large one, of abſorbents, which will hurry on to putrefaction, 
ſo much acid is continually generated, and we ſee every day perſons 


Hh of acid ſtomachs take large and repeated doſes of them without 
producing that effect. Again, when they are joined to the acid in 
the ſtomach, and neutralized, I conceive: them acting like other 


neutrals as antiſeptic, and correcting any bad effects they produce 
by abſtraction of acid. In the inteſtines they are purgative, and 
05 with ſome degree of aſtriction. At all times Abſorbents have 
been noted as diuretic. and diaphoretic, which properties, I believe, 
they exert in the ſame manner as neutral ſalts. Carried into the 
blood, and paſſing by the excretories, they are in ſome meaſure 
diuretic, and there are more eſpecially aſtringent. Liquid ſhell, a 


combination of the muriatic acid with a calcarious earth, I have 


employed in nephritic caſes with a manifeſt alleviation of the 
ſymptoms. I ſuſpected a ſolvent power, but found none ſuch out of the 


body, and therefore thought my ſucceſs imagination. But now that 


1 find . medicines have the ſame property n affecting 
| Iii the 
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. ſtone, I make no doubt of its action, elpetially as abſorbent 
cured have had the ſame property aſcribed to them, and thoſe could 
never reach yu kidneys: _—_ being joined to an acid i in the 
Komach. 7 
mas Tar tTNES 

In R of theſe mentioned in our a we aal. in ſome 
mehre, invert ware FREE: of paged | 
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from its 1 cannot be given in ſufficient e to prove 
abſorbent, 0 its other ee have deen © eaoned. 


L 
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is placed among our Alkalines, as agreeing with them in ſeveral 
properties. Its anti- nephritic and lithontriptic virtues have been 
_ mentioned. Its other prope e ſhortly diſcuſſed. 


Externally it diſcovers ewhat of an \ aſtritive quality, and fo 
is uſeful in lax and flaccid ulcers. | Whether there it has any effect 
as an Antiſeptic I cannot ſay. In the ſtomach its chief effects are as 
an Abſorbent and Solvent, correcting the too great viſcidity of the 
mucus. / I have ſaid, that Arthritics and Nephritics are liable to 
diſorders of the ſtomach. Lime-water relieves ſuch diſorders. 
Some would alledge this to be in conſequence of a farther operation 
in the ſyſtem, but to me'its operation ſeems to be in the ſtomach, 
depending on its ſolvent,” abſorbent, and aſtrictive power. In the 
inteſtines it acts as Ps 1 1 has _ ue to N obſtinate 


Dyſentery. 


| Whether in the blood it is 1 J cannot WRAY Paſſi ig by the 
ſeveral excretories it my exert its elſes; 1 for the reſt I TR you” to T 


3p Deron, | e eee $651 2171 | 
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1 e with ſo much common water, which is ſo likely 
to waſh out the lymphatic ſyſtem, and alſo exerting} an aſtrictive 
property. Lime-water may be uſeful in ſerophulous caſes; accord 
ingly it has been aſſerted powerful in ſuch circumſtances ; but I have 
never had this Property confirmed by expe. 7 8 


A to any. other nen of quick lime. I muſt remain uncertain, 


| 1105 eee e DA. LK ALIS. 
| The foflle and vegetable fixed Alkali have, as far as we know, 
the fame effects! 10 theuiclho ; the foflile is the milder. 


1 8 


1 Ap of their air, or in [bulp call ſtate, ay babe the 
power of deftroying animal ſubſtances altogether; and hence are 
| employed as the common. eſcharotic of the Surgeons. The ſtrongeſt 
Cauftic is always the beſt, ſooneſt performing what is intended, and 
I believe with leaſt pain. Prepared by itſelf, it is always fluid in 
the air, and it has been found uſeful to obtain it in a firm conſiſtent 
form. For this purpoſe, the preparation of the London College i is 
preferable, - and the Quick-lime there added, not only N a 11 7 
_ but e the W in its cauſtic ſtate. | 


7 


When not ſo cauſtic, 8 more 7 it is a Fer with nad 45. | 
tergent i in various foulneſſes of the ſkin, freckles, en en 
TANK Ricks. in tis ſebaceous excretories. 1 | 


"Ir is „ Adel i in waſhing off every things hs RR | 
to the body, and ſo at firſt gives a nitor and poliſh to the ſkin ; but 
upon frequent uſe, by waſhing out the ſebaceous ras it TOY it 


dry, ſhrivelled, and parched. 


Dr. Boerhaave employs it as a di in ulcers; but in ge- 

neral, except ſuch as are very foul, and covered with cruſts, ulcers 
do not bear faline medicines at all, as they all produce inflammation. 
| Hence aur fixed Alkali has been thrown out of our tincture of myrrh, 
Iii2 and 
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and aloes mike with ointments recommended for dreſſing iflues by 
fome. In the ſtomach, fixed Alkali may be abſorbent, but unleſs it 
meets with ſufficient quantity of acid, it will act as a ſtimulant, ſo 
that in this intention it is a very uncertain medicine, very apt to be 
over doſed, not exceeding in this property the abſorbent earths, and 
not, like them, remaining innocent till an acid be produced to waſh 
them away. Even as a ſtimulant I do not know but we have properly 
omitted the fixed Alkali, as in that intention more diffuſible ſtimuli | 
are preferably employed. It has, however, been mentioned as an 
_ uſeful ſtimulus to the inteſtines. - Boerhaave talks of it as a convenient 
purgative ; ; but i in this view. Ti imagine, with little advantage; for 
in fo far as not neutralized, it proves acrid and inflammatory, and 
when it is, excels not the neutral ſalts, which are therefore, with 
| juſtice, more generally uſed, Carried into the blood, and collected 
in the excretories, fixed Alkali proves diuretic ; and perhaps there is 
none more powerful in chat operation. It has been employed in vari- 
ous cachectic and eſpecially hydropic caſes. Whether it acts by ; 
remaining alkaline, is doubtful. It is certainly proper ta combine it 
with a little acid. In its cauſtic ſtate the fixed Alkali is always moſt 
powerful, but then it is too acrid. We ſhould, however, take as 
near to Cauſticity as we conveniently can; and I ĩmagine Practi- 
tioners are Tight i in uſing the aſhes of plants; becauſe the Alkali of 
theſe is in & cauſtic tate. It is commonly joined to an acid wine, 
by Which it is half neutralized, and thus may be exhibited in greater 
quantity. The wine we commonly uſe is Rheniſh. Fixed Alkali 
| my; * a * ſolvent of mucus, but Leer! is aber. and 


c 
from theory. It may act, however, by ä acid, and fo 
Ts 'putreſcency. _ | e 
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| _ Theſe 1 ho rs. not ſo much for their being abſorbent, as. = 
> pit ot the decompolin hey weder. 
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ha been laid to be abſorbent. It has been aid to be * but | 
T have never found it to have that property. In the ſtomach it may 
be decompoſed by the acid, there be abſorbent, and act as other 
neutrals. It may be employed, where that is t to take "_ 
Aphthe, which it does very well. 5 | 


TARTARUS s 0 u S 


is the moſt agreeable of the neutral ſalts, The French have uſed it, 
and recommended it. It is found that with the foſſile Alkali it will 
be got cryſtallized, and it is this which is called Se/ de Seignette, from 
its inventor, and has been diſperſed over France as a valuable remed y. 
But either in one or the other form it is a purgative, little to be 
depended upon, becauſe all the tartarous neutrals are liable to be 
decompoſed by the acid in the ſtomach; and becauſe in ſoluble 
Tartar there is only a ſmall portion of Alkali, and the reſt Cream of 
Tartar; and beſides, becauſe it cannot be given in ſufficient doſe. 
As a purgative it is to be conſidered in the fame light as Magnefia,. 
viz. at the ſame time as checking acidity. Poſſibly a fitter "Dloble 
Tartar 52 8 be procured by ee the Tartar with Pai 


$0. . 


as an attenuant, has been already mentioned. I have oy down fs 
as decompoſed in the ſtomach, and I imagine its reputation twenty 
years ago, as of fo much uſe in arthritic caſes, depends greatly upon 

that. Lime- water, too, may have ſomewhat of the ſame action. 
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" Acidity can only be radically cured by the $timwlantia, which re 
ſtore the afflux to the ſtomach. The Antiſpaſmodics take off the 
effect of Acidity. Some of the Stimulants, as the Bitters, obviate 
fermentation, at the ſame time that they ſtimulate and ſtrengthen the 
2 the weakneſs of which is the moſt a the 
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3 There is a Jade becher we ban ſpeak. of Wenn as properly 
alkaline, and perhaps when this exiſts, it is always with deſtruc- 
tion to the ſyſtem. ' Du Haen, however, has ſhewn us, that an Al- 
kali may be developed i in the ſecretories, as in the urine of calculous 
patients, whoſe urine efferveſced with acids, and turned ſyrup of 
violets green. But in general, our fluids are only in an alkaleſcent 
ſtate, and i it is to this our medicines muſt be directed. This may 


ug occur in any part of the ſyſtem, wherever there are animal fluids. It 


may eren happen in the ſtomach, though, on account of its aceſcent 
| tendency, but ſeldom. More copiouſly it may exiſt in the inteſtines, 
mot of all in the common maſs of blood, and the ſeveral excretories. 
135 In all theſe cafes it may be conſidered as of two kinds, the chronic 
and acute ; the former in Scurvies, the latter in putrid and malig- 
| nant Fevers. With regard to the firſt, the nature and cauſes are 
ſufficiently evident, it ariſing, e.g. in conſequence of alkaleſcent ali- 
ment taken in, or obſtruction of thoſe excretions by which alkaleſ- 
cent parts are thrown off. With regard to putrid Fevers, there is 
much darkneſs and obſcutity. In the caſe of Scurvy, we can ſup- 
poſe the diſeaſe to take place without a ferment ; whereas in the 
latter caſe that muſt be taken i in ; and, indeed, a ferment of a pow- 
erful nature and rapid progreſs. As to its manner of operation, it 
is doubtful Whether it acts wholly on the fluids, or chiefly on 
the ſolids. That it does act on the ſolids often, is evident from 
the nervous affections accompanying it, and from the cure, we do- 
ing much more by Antiſpaſmodics than Antiſeptics. I have no 
doubt of the action of contagion being on the nervous ſyſtem, though 
at the ſame time I will not deny their action on the fluids. I have 
ſeen inſtances of it. A ſervant, in a family where I was employed, 
| who lived very much upon vegetables, and was without any ob- 
ſtructed ſecretions, on a ſudden was ſeized with a flaccidity of the 
gums, violent incoercible hæmorrhage and petecbiæ, and a putrid 
Fever, ſoon ending with death. Here, certainly, the operation was 
on "he fluids; and many Inſtances of the ſame kind occur in the 
annals 
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| annals of Phyſic; 3 but wherever this action on the fluids occurs, 


a cure is very little in our power. A chronic alkaleſcency in the 
blood-veſſels is only to be cured by throwing in a large quantity of 
vegetable aceſcents, and by opening the excretions, promoting per- 
ſpiration and urine. It is not to be cured by any ſubſtances not 
converted into our fluids, however powerful Antiſeptics, or effectual 
neutralizers of Alkali, becauſe it is neceſſary the vitiated fluids ſhould 
be entirely ſupplied with new ones. Practice confirms this; and 1 
mention it to prove what I fo frequently inculcate, that art has 


little power of altering our fluids. As Alkaleſcency may occur in the 


prime vie, it is to be corrected by Acids. Theſe are of two kinds, 
native and artificial. In treating their virtues, we hall firſt ſpeak 
of Acids in — and W wal particular n 


ACIDS in GENERAL. 


Applied to the lips, they ſhew an aſtringent quality, as appears by 
vinegar expelling from them the red blood. This aſttingency is 
only proper to be taken notice of when they are conſiderably di- 
luted. Hence the vegetable Acid is commonly uſed, and where 


this part of their operation is required; and hence they are uſed to 
bathe over-ſtretched ligaments. In a more concentrated ſtate, to 


this aſtringent they join a ſtimulant and rubifacient power, and 
therefore we have thought of applying them in paralytic caſes ; for 
which purpoſe we blend them with oily matters, as hogs lard, in 
the Unguentum paralyticum, to obviate an exceſs of their inflamma- 
tory property. A more fluid oil than the former may be employed, 
with the advantage, perhaps, of more accurate mixture. This 
ointment is certainly ſerviceable, though not with great advantages. 
If the Acid be blended with too great proportion of oil, the ſtimulus 
is not conſiderable ; if not, it is inflammatory, and does not extend. 
over the ſyſtem. It ought only to be employed where benefit is 
expected from a few applications of it; for on repeated uſe, inſtead - 

of ODS; you will "wy ſee it muſt 1 Nan and deſtroy the ſen- 
| ation. 
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© hve *. Applied lene a ai ſtate, Acids 
prove corroſive, and deſtroy the texture of animal ſubſtances. 
This corroſive _ is not only taken off by an union with me- 
tals, but encreaſed by it. Thus, in the lunar cauſtic, fomewhat 
of its effects are to be attributed to the acid. The fame is the 
Taſe with the Butter of Antimony, to which, as well as to the 
Acids, as cauſtics, may be objected the inconveniences of fluidity. 

How much Acid can perform alone, may be ſeen in the Medical 
Eſſays. It has there been propoſed to make an alternate applica- 
tion of acid and cauſtic Alkali, giving the one, when the other had 
| begun to pain; but in this method, each would hinder the other's 
operation, and a cruſt of neutral ſalt would be formed, which 
would deſtroy the effect of the Cauſtic. In ſhort, the whole af. 
fair ſeems to be a mere whimſy of rehnement. 


Wich regard: to the internal uſe of Acids. In the a they 
exert. aftringent- effects. To obtain this property, they have been 
Exhibited in various forms. It was Sydenham's practice in the 
Angina to ben the Vitriolie Acid with AMe/ ro/arum. Where 
laxity prevails this may be uſeful, but it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
' ſuch caſes; and in more violent inflammation they are certainly 
hurtful and. dangerous, by their ſtimulant, and, perhaps alſo, their 
aſtringent power. Acids alſo exert their /finmius in the mouth, 
and encreaſe the excretion of ſaliva and mucus, and hence allay 
thirſt, in which intention they are ſometimes given in Dropſies, 
where we want that effect without encreaſing the quantity of 
fluids. It has been ſaid, that they diſſolve the mucus, but this is 
not properly proved. On experiment, they do not coagulate it like 
blood, but rather have a tendency that way, viz. either concreted 
; my or in the ele of Apbibæ. In any fort of oct 
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my This remedy. is eee becauſe as much is loſt by the — as gained by 
the ſtimulant. power, and to be avoided ; applied externally to the noſe, acids have 
been uſed in hyſteric fits and faintings z as the nitrous and muriatic acids are delete- 
rious, the vegetable only can be uſed in this intention; the vitriolic has no odour 3 
the vegetable __ from regenerated tartar is moſt ans g 


where 
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| where a load of mucus is accumulated in the mouth, they may be 
uſed. Alum and Acids have been employed to cure Apbtbæ, but 
the practice is doubtful. They will, indeed, take away the Apbtbæ, 
but then they are very apt to return worſe than before, except in 


ſome particular caſes, which are difficult to diſtinguiſh. Borax 


anſwers much better, eſpecially 3 in children. 


Carried into the e Acids prove a grateful ſtimulus to it, 

and promote appetite, which ſhows they are not unfamiliar to the 
ſyſtem. The acid religuiæ in the ſtomach are ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſe of appetite, but this is more connected with the ſtate of the 


ſyſtem in general. Acids, by checking putrefaction, ſerve. to 
preſerve at leaſt, if not to excite, appetite; but not only do. they 


obviate the putrefactive, but alſo check the vinous and acetous 
fermentations ; whence they are uſed to prevent flatulencies, &c. 
the conſequence of theſe. At firſt I thought this difficult to 
account for, but I now ſee that it is not acid but aceſcency which 
is the diſcaſe ; that vinegar, which has already undergone the ace- 


tous fermentation, is not near ſo hurtful as vegetable aceſcents, and. 


mineral acids ſtill leſs ſo. Thus lemon, having its aſtringency im- 
proved by roaſting, I have ſeen cure Spaſms ariſing from aceſcency; 
and thus the chlorotic girl eats the .ſour green fruit with ſafety, 
while the ripe encreaſe her diſorder ; and hence the magiſtrate in 
wine countries does not ſuffer the grapes to be gathered till they 
are fully ripe, leſt the wine ſhould not be well fermented. In the 
ſtomach, too, Acids quench thirſt, by promoting a flow of liquors 
to it, by preventing putrefaction, and perhaps, too, as refrigerant. 
This property which Acids poſſeſs, of being cooling and ſedative 
to the whole ſyſtem, ſeems contradictory to the ſtimulus we 
aſcribed to them ; but as Acids in certain doſes and dilution are 


aſtringent, and as Aftringents are ſedative, the effect is more eaſily 


underſtood. Whether their action be not analogous to that of cold 
water, I ſhall not determine. They may be diuretic and dia- 
phoretic, by being carried to the ſecretory organs; but it is certain 
alſo, they exert this property before they arrive there. Far 29) 
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In the Inteſtines. When Acids arrive chere unaltered, they may 
be detergent by promoting the excretion of mucus. As checking 
putrefaQtion, as ſedative; checking the periſtaltic motion, and alto 
as aſtringent, Acids are uſeful in Dyſentery, but chiefly as altering 
the bile, to a change of which, Dyſentery ſeems owing. Tt is the 
Aceſcents in this diſeaſe which we prefer to the Acids, perhaps 
from ſedative powers analogous to neutrals. The foſſile Acids have 
not the fame effect with the others, not proving much purgative. 

Their action in the g u e to De Nee e into, a8 8 


precipitate. the bile. 8 


Whether in | a droptels through the lacteals 5 can ac” as 
1 or in the maſs of blood, is extremely doubtful, from the 
dilution. the ped muſt neceſſarily. undergo: before they reach theſe 
ſyſtems. They might be ſuppoſed to cure, at leaſt to check the 
Scurvy, but neither the one nor the other is obſerved, ſo that their 
effects on the maſs of blood are very doubtful. They have been 
recommended i in Hæmorrhagy. Here it is ſuppoſed they act on 

the open veſlels, and by coa 9 8 the fluids; but we cannot 
imagine them to be carried thither, and we muſt rather ſuppoſe 

| they have their effect in the prime vie, and not materially, but by | 


Conſent. e on n the veſſels. 


Thoug k their effect on. the 3 2 denied, yet it Bas been 
e, allowed they may be collected in the excretories. Like 
bother ſaline matters they may go along with the ſeroſity, paſs by 
the kidneys, and prove diuretic. On this. foundation alſo 8. 
might de diaphoretic and ſudorific, but from their manner 5 
action theſe properties ſeem to be in 8 of their effects 


in the N vic. 


Acids. are. aid to irritate hs Bronchie, 8 promote a Congh, 

- which gives. us a caution to their uſe in Hamoptoe, and. other 
caſes where they are employed. Muriatic acid inflames iflues. 
| PAR- 
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PARTICULAR: ACIDS. 
We divided into native and artificial. The native Acids in ge- 


neral have the effects we mentioned of Acids; as exerting in the 
prime vie, but beyond that they ſcarcely act as acid; but by the 


action of the ſyſtem are liable to be converted in ſuccum et an- 
Zuinem, and hence are adapted to the cure of the Scurvy, and it 


is there we frequently employ them. * differ as more or leſs 


mild or acerb. 


Of the n Acids the firſt mentioned is Wine, the Acid of 


which approaches to the laſt, as more or leſs convertible into the 
animal fluids. The others are more a-kin, and more invincible 
to the ſyſtem, if we except the vegetable, which is divided into 


the fermented and diſtilled, which laſt is leſs convertible than the 


former. Such diſtilled Acid appears in Tar- water, whoſe action 
ſeems only to be in ſo far as it is acid. It might, indeed, owe 
much of its virtue to the oil; but practice does not confirm this. 
Tar-water may be uſeful in promoting the whole fluid ſecretions, 
and in ſome caſes antiſeptic; and if you look into what has been 


writ upon it, you will wp its real 7 from what has 


been already faid, 


The foffile Acids are e ſtronger. Martes Acid has at all times 
been famous as promoting appetite, and aſſiſting digeſtion. I have 
not given it pure, but Joined with ſome alkali. This Hoffman tells 
us is the Tinctura w Aan, only rene: en the e 
tion of ſome roſes. 6 


Vitriolic Acid is e for moſt of the emeralds of Acids obe 
viating fermentation, Cc. This is ſuppoſed ſuperior in hemorrhagic 
caſes, but I cannot perceive this. It may perhaps retain ſomewhat 
of the virtues of concentrated acid ; though I will not maintain 
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The nitrous Acidis commonly excluded, entirely, out of prej judice, 


for if equally dilute, it is as ſafe as any of them. It is not, how- 


ever, totally diſuſed. Boerhaave employed it in his Nitrum nitra- 


tum, which is a nitrous onife, only with a rant 
| quantity of acid. 


gedative Salt . Homberg v was recommended as of extraordinary 
power, but in no inſtance has that been diſcovered fairly. In one 


or two inſtances, I thought it had given relief in the Chincough, 
but I found afterwards its effects mult be attributed to other medi- 
eines joined with it. Any virtue it has, is that of being gently 


and weakly ſedative, but even this is not well eſtabliſhed. The 


French now achnowledge all this. 1 5 


RJ 


Acid 97 Amber has been frequently uſed i in "medicine, PREY it 


be not ſo long fince we diſcovered it to be an Acid. It has failed 
me in every trial. If any advantage be found from it, it is owing 
to the oil joined to our Sal Succini, for no body W uſed it pure, 
and indeed it is very difficult to get it ſo. | 


"GENERAL TITLES. 
The Nutrientia are the only proper Antalkalines which can be 


uſed in the Scurvy. Putrefaction is promoted by any thing weak 


ening the ſolids, and therefore Aſtringents are found uſeful in 


Scurvy, efpecially the Vaginales referred to, which are both acid 


and: aftringent: How far Demulcents can be employed to cover 
alkaline acrimony, I will not ſay, but the Dulcia are of an acid na- 
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fot; Vitolic ſSucci acidi nati i. 
Spt. Vitr; fortis. I Gelatina Ribeſiorum, Ce. 
> — tenuis, | | Miva Cydoniorum. 
o Syrupus Limonum. 
I El. Vitr. acidum. Rob Limonum. 
0. & Spt. Sulph. per campanam. | Acetum Vini. | 
I Elix. Vitr. dulce. | Nitrum Coralliatum, ER 
.. ÞSpt. Vitriol. Volatilis. | | Acetum diſtillatum. 
— Aqua Sulphurata. JI pt. Eruginis, vel Veneris. 
15 Gas Sulphuris. | | Cryſtalli Tartari. 
|  CClyſſus Antimonii. I Acidum Abietis, Sc. 
Spt. Nitri dulcis. Aqua Picea, ſive Tar. water. ; 
rel itrum nitratum Boerh. Spt. Mellis. | 
| ” — Panis. 
Spt. Salis communis. e | Sal Sedativum. . 
— — Adulcis. sal Succini. * 
Spt. Vitrioli philoſophicus. [pt. Formicarum. | 


Tinctura . Mcebii, 


AN T I 8 EP T1 ea 


By theſe, I mean fach medicines as fr: ye the Gone —— 


- cies 4 the ſyſtem towards acrimony. I would have rather choſen 
the term Antifermentative, as what are included under the title of 
Antiſeptics, obviate the vinous and acetous, as well as putrefactive 


| proceſſes.” The Antiſeptics, ſtrictly ſo called, deſerve our chief con- 
fideration in medicine. The hiſtory of putrefaction, in every part 
of it, is abſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding the animal economy, 
and when I inſerted this title, I intended to have ſtudied it myſelf, 
and to have delivered it to you; but the want of time has prevent- 


ed the execution of that intention. I muſt be content with refer- 


ring you to almoſt the only writer on that ſubject. There is, in- 
_ © deed, ſomething in Boerhaave, and in a paper by Cox, in the Phi- 
1 loſophical Tranſactions; but their faults are corrected by Prin- 
i gle. If this liſt had been made up thirty years ago, it would have 
5 _ ſtood. 
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ſtood very different from what it is at preſent, and many of the 


ſubſtances ſet. down here would have been reckoned as Septics. 
The liſt in our, Catalogue is chiefly taken from Dr. Pringle, with 


ſome additions, from analogy» and my own experience. 


Ye. 8 e en ee much praiſe for what he 3 exe- 
cuted on this ſubject; but fil what he has ſaid requires confir- 


mation and addition, and no experiments are abſolutely to be reſted 


upon, till they are repeated with different views, and by different 
hands. Somewhat of a more correct Chemiſtry is neceſfary. 


Thus we cannot truſt his experiments with common Salt, becauſe 


a pure falt was not employefl. This he alſo, according to the old 


opinion, ſuppoſes to have an abſorbent earth for its baſis, and the 


ſame miſtakes occur .in other ſubſtances. Beſides, he does not 
operate on the beſt of ſubjects, and animal blood is what we 
ſhould wiſh our experiments to be chiefly performed upon. Hence 
the whole of this doctrine, as applied to the purpoles of. medicine, 
ſhould be received with caution. I earl not, AA 11 
Dr. Pringle's concluſion. 1095 


Two queſtions I would propoſe, vi. Whether e ee is ſo 
common a cauſe of diſeaſe, as is imagined ? And, Whether antiſep- 


tic ſubſtances can be introduced in ſuch manner into the human 
body, as 5 £0 exert that . caps yon gs: ths in WE" common maſs of 
We PRE NEED 


EVACUANTS in GENERAL. 
JA doubt ariſes with regard to. the propriety of placing theſe. 


-amang, the medicines which a& upon the fluids. They act. proba- 


bly, on the ſolids, but have the fluids for their object. With re- 
gard to their operation, there have been ſeveral opinions. 1. It 


| has been ſuppoſed they act in the maſs of blood, as, by rendering 


the blood of a fluid conſiſtence, they promote the fluid ſecretions ; 


but this method extends ſo much in common to all the ſecretions, 
as not to explain how Particular ones are e for it vill all 


be 
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be a doubt how we can give the fluidity proper to particular ſecre- 
tions. 2. To obviate this, it has been ſaid, that all the ſecreted 


liquors exiſt formally in the maſs of blood, and that the ſecretory 


organ only ſeparates them; and with regard to the Evacuants, it 
has been ſuppoſed that they have an elective attraction to particular 


portions of our fluids. But all this is a mere ſuppoſition. : There 


is no proof of the formal exiſtence of theſe matters, and of their 


not being altered in the ſecretory organ. Neither of theſe are ſatis- 


factory, and hence we muſt-have recourſe to this third ſuppoſition, 


that Evacuants, by particularly Stimulants, . ſtimulate their reſpective 
yang as can be proved i in the caſe of Errhines and Siala- 


| It is difficult to apply this to Evacuants in the maſs of 
bed“ Wie muſt ſuppoſe chem ſomehow: determined to paſs by 
particular excretories; in oonſequence of being joined to particular 
e of the blood more copiouſly paſſing there,; and thus ſtimu- 
lating thoſe very ſenſible and irritable organs. Still a queſtion re- 


mains, Whether evacuants may not have à ſpecifio power in ſtimu- 
lating one excretory” more than another? This is difficult to deter- 
mine. I muſt obſerve, that Evacuants are general Stimulants. 


Thoſe which affect the noſe, carried into the ſtomach, will prove 


emetie; into the blood, diuretic, diaphoretic, and. pectoral. The 
Stimulus is not in any that I know of certainly ſpecific, and a com- 


mon power is evident in moſt of ens NEG e will heat 


more fully mentioned an Particulars. 


3 Wich regard to 3 eee 1 lads inſerted r at 
random. I have begun a capite ad calcem, and therefore the firſt 


en which our en will be Nr gy: is any nn n 1 


Errhines. | 
E R R H 1% 


| een are "medicines applied to the inner membrane of the 
noſe, producing a diſcharge of mucus, accompanied with a ſtimu- 
lus, and commonly ſternutatory. With regard to their effects j in 
| medicine, in the firſt place it is a general rule, that diſeaſes to be 
| _ cured. 
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cured by Evacuants, are more effectually cured by theſe hs ap⸗ | 


plied to the part affected. There are, indeed, caſes where the 


evacuation muſt be great, and ſuch direct application cannot be 


made, and in ſuch caſes where we intend to alter the diſtribution of 


the fluids in the ſyſtem ;- but theſe are the only exceptions. Upon 
this is the foundation of the virtue of Errhines. They are adapt- 


ed to diſeaſes of the head, acting partly by the ſneezing, that ge- 
neral convulſive motion they produce, and partly by evacuation. 


Since obſervations have been accurate, Errhines have not been 


much uſed; and where they are uſeful, is difficult to determine. 
They are certainly proper in rheumatic affections in the head, in 


vrhich evacuations of any kind are neceſſary. I have known in- 
ſtances of not only temporary relief procured from them in ſuch 


caſes, but even the rheumatic diatheſis being removed. I have 
known perſons, unaccuſtomed to Tobacco, on the firſt beginning to 
ſnuff, relieved, and even cured of the tooth-ach, and other rheuma- 
tic affections, to which they were ſubject, In all rheumatic head- 
achs, they are uſeful; and, analogous to theſe rheumatic affections, 
in all neighbouring inflammations of the chronic kind, as inflam- 


mations of the eyes frequently are. I ſee practitioners cautioning 


againſt Errhines, as producing congeſtions in the veſſels of the 


head. If the diſeaſe be recent, certainly we ought not to uſe them; 


but when it has continued for ſome time, I have ſeen a cure from 
Errhines. Many diſeaſes are of this inflammatory nature, which 


we do not imagine to be ſo, as the opacity of the Cornea, which is 


frequently founded in inflammation, though there be no ſeeming 
redneſs, and alſo in a beginning cataract. In theſe, Errhines of the 
ſtrongeſt kind may be uſed: At different times, Errhines have 
been employed in all diſeaſes of the head, . with what _— 


or limitation I cannot mM” 


"Theſe are the ein virtues of en The virtues of par- 
ticular ones cannot well be fixed. I believe our liſt might have 
been more general, as there is no ſuſpicion of a ſpecific virtue. 


Many poſſibly are omitted, mentioned * both e Medica 
c | writer 8 
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writers and Phyſicians, as the E convallium, Benzoin and its 


flowers, to which Sal Succini, an analogous ſubſtance, might be 0 N 


added, and the Vitriolum album. Thoſe mentioned in our Cata- 
logue are divided into two claſſes, the Vegetable and Foſſile, and 1 

Propoſed alſo a diviſion into the Mitiora and Acriora. I have endea- 
voured to range them in the order of their power. The juices of the 
Beet being ſweet, are ſternu itatory, in conſequence of the ſugar 
they contain, which itſelf is an Errhine. Among the Acriora, 
Euphorbium ſhould have been placed lower. Among the Errhines 


none is more famous than Turpeth mineral. In deales of the 
eyes it has been much commended in general; but it muſt be 


obſerved, that this and other Acrids are not only apt to produce 
violent Inflammation and dangerous Hemorrhage f in ho membrane 


of the nofe itſelf, but alſo in the neighbouring parts I have ſcent 
a few drops of the Iris noftras, or Iris wes Logs Ae occaſion a 


violent ſneezing and diſcharge of mucus with blood, ſwelling of 


the whole head and neck, and, perhaps from ſome neglect of the 


patient in keeping himſelf warm, indurations of the cheeks, Ge. 
only yieldin g to repeated bleeding, but curing, however, the 
patient of the tooth-ach, and diſeaſe for which it was applied. 


Even where it was given in a ſlighter doſe, often a great rheumatic 
affection was caught during the uſe of it. I mention all this, to 


give a caution that cold got during the uſe of theſe remedies is 


often worſe than the diſeaſe they were intended to eure. 


The only two I have known employed with abety andre; 


are Tobacco and Afarum. The firſt is only uſeful when we begin 


the practice. Aſarum is recommended as keeping up a longer fo＋mmſ 


of mucus than any other. Thoſe who favour it, ſay it is neceſſary 
it ſhould produce a mucus with ſtreaks of blood. Given at the 
interval of two days between each doſe it has cured a vat 
chronic da of the W. | 
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| They are divided into two kinds, the Vegetable and Fi o.. 


The Vegetable are only fialagogue as externally applied, and thei 
effects may be underſtood from what we have faid of Errhines. 


The Foflil act in conſequence of being introduced into the mak 
a, ess. HE f the aer we muſt take a F notice. 


MERCURY. 


er Fes this head we ſhall firſt conſider the operation by Mercury 
in general ; and here the firſt queſtion that occurs, is, whether it 
operates on the, fluids, or ſolids ; as diſſolving the former, or as a 


Pp ſtimulant to the latter, e the e ſecretions of thoſe 
to eee nr bo: mn 2 


1 - ; b 
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5 * The following account of f Mercury i is added from mr Author' 8 wats on- Che- 


miſtry, and though not fo compleat as might be wiſhed, may ſerve to explain the ſub- 


1 more fully. 


"This is 8 falſeck that bas been of al te moſt laboured in Chemiſtry, and oft 


| frequently employed in Medicine. 


. I ſhall here endeavour to ſhew i lune of preparations, and eſtabliſh their relation 


in regard to each. 


x. The firſt queſtion that ariſes i is, Whether Mercury is ative i in its crude kate, as 


it is not (in that) acted on by the vegetable acid? This, however, | is ſomewhat 
doubted ; but ſome ſpeak much of its efficacy, and Dover gave it in a variety of 


diſcaſes ; and when this is the caſe, a medicine will frequently reap that honour 


- which is only due to nature. It certainly may be converted into an active ſtate, by 


a ſmall degree of trituration. Nay, even the agitation of the ſteadieſt buildings, 


- when ſtanding in a phial, will induce a black powder on its furace, * n ä 


the agitation in the ſtomach may anſwer the ſame intention. 


2. It is rendered active by being turned into vapour, and is then indued with a 
ſedative power, and can induce palſies of various kinds; hence Gilders are particu- 


Jarly ſubject to it. Yide De Haen. When uſed in venereal caſes, it brings on a ſali- 


vation. Why ſhould its effects in theſe two cafes be ſo different? But this action, 
in a ſtate of fume, is not peculiar to Mercury, but common to other metals in fome 
Te z but its operation can never be conducted with accuracy, 


$. it 
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© We 


place, has been ſupported by arguments d pripri. 1. It has been 
aid, that it acts from its ſpecific gravity, its great momentum 
in the mafs of blood e e But to me this 


r 
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3. It is ales active when calcined: ies by itſelf, or with gold. It 15 | 
this means, probably, only more capable of being, We on is the N . and ; 


conſequently by the acid in the ſtomach. 5 


4. It is peculiar to Mercury to be rendered ative. ws trituration. eh. VN 


converted into a black powder, manifeſtly active to the human body. This tritura- 
tion goes on lowly in glaſs veſſels when per ſe, but may be expeded by the addition 
of rough bodies, or even of fluids; and when a fmall portion is thus converted into a 
black powder, it gives the whole that appearance; ; however, upon waſhing i ity it will 
eaſily ſeparate from the crude. | 


Keyſer, a celebrated c empiric i in Fi rance, has found | a way of converting it into this 


ſtate more effectually, by triturating it with water, which waſhes out the powder ab 


it forms, and hence ariſes its peculiar efficacy. In this ſtate, it is ſoluble in the vege- 
table acid, for which Nan wh n a oem. wh was acid, which 2 in _ 


Nh the pure powder. 

Other ſubſtances have bes uſed ON aſſt the eftiriteia, ITO, is much gun 
to either the balſams, or gums, of which laſt I have ſeen pills made of ſo Ri a * 
honor, as to paſs through the body undiſſolved, and unaltered. - - mp 

This objection is applicable to gum ammoniac likewiſe, unleſs at the fame time an 
equi quantity of ſoap is added, which gives it confiſtence and ſolubility. ded 


They have alſo given it with reſin of guiacum, but this is ſtill worſe Han the fore- 
going, as being more difficultly triturated, and leſs ſoluble. 


In making the trituration we are very apt to be deceived, by thinking, it ſufficient 
when no globules appear to the microſcope, for after an intermiſſion of the triture, 


globules will appear that did not before; we ſhould return to it at intervals, and con- 


tinue it till it is almoſt ſoluble i in water. 


From this difference of triture, very different effects will ariſe in the Gan + 
eine. I have thus ſeen ſeven grains produce the ſame effect with giij. of a worſe 
prepared medicine. Oils of any kind likewiſe, as ſuet, &c. may be joined, when 
we uſe it externally. Some of the Balſams would extinguiſh it better, as Balſ. 


Terebinth. Liquid Storax, or Balſ. of Sulphur, but their eroſion of the ſkin renders 
them uſeleſs. 

| Here the fame cautions are neceſſary, with regard to triture, and the ee of the 
ointment will be proportionable, 


' SEE 1112 . 5 18 oo * 


he firſt is the common ſu ppoſition. That opinion, in the firſt £ 


* 


* 
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J not at all atisfying; for, -firſt, it is proved by Chemiſtry, 
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that mechanical force never divides Mixts, but only Aggre- 
gates. Our veſſels, indeed, whoſe action may be ſuppoſed me- 
* ſeem to have ſome ſuch r but then this is 12 
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oi 1 likewiſe triturated Lien teſtaceous and” dry powders, and thus forms the 
„ alcalizatus. It is thus rendered capable of being active, but as its action de- 
eee on the acid of the ſtomach, and as the teſtaceous 8 would 881 85 


asidity, its power of ating would be thus deſtroyed... 47 
Sugar anſwers Py eſpecially if we al 2 by de or 7 two bt eſſential oil to vag its 


dvi In. 1 
Tiiturated with ſulphur it FRF an jner ſu ſtar a « «being capable of roofing: 
he vegetable acid. 1 


This I could . a. priori, tha: it was in yan * of Eier- Mineral, 
or native, or iy . ie Some 3 5 are active, but I never could find 
them to have any effect. I have ſeen the Ethiops Mineral given in as large quanti- 
ties as the ſtomach could bear, when the Sulphur only exerted its 1280 25 1 

Mercury may be united with ſulphur in three ways z- firſt, by trituration; ſecondly, 
1 ; thirdly, by ſublimation of. ich. A* laſt e ohh the deler 


tze connection the leſs A 
5. We are now come to its Ane Rate... There are AF an 1 its bk ia et OY 


ſaline ſubſtances. that are not ſoluble in water. This, perhaps, may be thought an 


objection to the term, but we ſhall. waye this, and call every combination with acids 
ſaline. Here the alkalies are entirely out of the queſtion, as it entirely rejects any 
union wich them, and as the leaſt of their preſerice entirely deſtroys the 8flding * 


ceſs; ; the ſame, too, with regard to neutrals. 


eo! 


Its union with the Foffil Acids has always been known, and to theſs I have added 
the Vegetable. 1 thall. ſpeak. of it as combined with theſe i in its 220 5 calcined, or; 
trĩturated ſtate. 


The calcination and trituration 5 Mercury is a curious problem, and what oer 
metals are not ſubject to. 

In trituration, Are the particles that an its crude nature fpuntes? ?*Or- 
does it admit of any addition under it? I ſhould be rather of the latter opinion; but 
What this additi ion Is, whether of ſome matter univerſally diffuſed, 1 know not. 32 . 
may next conſider it, as it is diverſified by the acids. n 


Turpeth Mineral may be made in two ways; firſt, by adding the 8 to: the: 
Vitriolic Acid, when at the boiling heat, and thus obtaining a matter that has the - 
appearance of a white calx, wn on being. waihed 1 in pure water, .is converted i into. 


a yellow powder. 
This 
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4 the coheſion, but not altering the mixture. 2. Suppoſing. 
ach effect could take place from mere mechanical force, that here 
is not ſufficient; for any body reduced to ſo great tennity as to ſwĩm 

in a fluids will have, i em to its . tenuity, the ratio of its 


PV 
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This 3 of colour is a curious n — it may be made by diſ- 
folving the Mercury in the Nitrous Acid, and then adding NN and "then by, 
waſhing it we get the Turpeth. 

This is the moſt eaſy proceſs, but it is the moſt acrid preparation, N WY | 
is a quantity of the Acid adhering, but by repeated affuſions, with the aſſiſtance of. 
heat, it may be made nearly the ſame. | 


Mercury isnext combined with the Nitrous Acid. Theſe preparations Wrede but 
nale employed in medicine, and have rather been uſed as the foundations of others. 


It is likewiſe combined with the Muriatic Acid, and this either by precipitation 
or calcination, and accordingly forms either the Mereurius ſublimatus corroſivus, 5 
or the Mercurius precipitatus albus of Boerhaavrxe. 


The Marine Acid does not. unite with it in a fluid form, and muſt therefore "AY 
uſed either as combined with metals, or with neutral ſalts ; for this purpoſe common 
ale! is added to Mercury diſſolved in the Nitrous Acid. 


A certain rule to Judge of its acrimony, is from its ſolubility i in water, Red the - 
greater quantity the water will take up, the more ſalt adheres to it, and be, . 
the more acrid is the preparation. — 


The method of precipitation from the a a Wie in hu foi: of 2 Calx 
Mercurii, i is much eaſier ; but there is an objection, that the Acid is in too great quan- 
tity, and the preparation is not eaſily. brought into a, cryſtalline form. We have 
found a way, however, of managing this, by ſuſpending. i it in Nitrous Ammoniac, and : 
then adding common. ſalt. All the other een of ape en on their 
being rendered more mild, or more acrid. 


They are rendered milder, firſt, | by the. abſtraction of the Acid z or, ſecondly, by. 
the addition, of Mercury. . 


or By the abſtraction of che Acid. Seem have doubted if Mercury i is refered more - 
poreerfal, by being added to Acids; but I think none who are converſant in practice 
can deny it. The degree of trituration certainly varies its e, das e ee ; 
a. grain of corroſive Mercury i is a doſe. 


One method of abſtracting the Acid is by calcination, as in the Red Precigitste- The 
foreign Precipitates are thought to be better than thoſe made at home. The London 
College has, therefore, given particular directions, nay, more than neceſſary, a8 1 
think; for the whole difference between the foreign and domeſtic ſeems to depend 
on the degree of calcination, Which. is ſometimes carried too far, ſo as to ſublime too 

much of the Acid. 
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IC to the quantity of matter ſo increaſed; as not to be ble to 
| n the refiſtance. Thus the moſt ponderous gold can be ſo mi- 
nutely divided as not 10 be able to overcome the coheſion of water or 
ſpirit of wine, but. to be 9 in them; ſo that * * can 
* 


3 =" r * Le AR 


Another 1 is by attraction of the Park This is of two'kinds, A the 
acid is attracted. only ; 3. and, ſecondly, where the Mercury is precipitated, / An in- 
ſtance of the firſt is the Pulvis Principis. Vide Lewis. The water here diſſolves that part. 
which has the largeſt proportion of acid, and leaves the leſs ſoluble, and conſequently 
leſs acrid behind. Water applied to any of the Hills MIR a0 thus abſtract che 
more active part. | 


e 
Atrdent Spirit, in many lune, abſtraſts ah RP) a MS ae | 
| pretty. entirely. I think I have ſeen Corroſive Sublimate rendered inactive by this 
means. It may likewiſe, when dilute, act like the water, in abſtracting the moſt 
acrid part. This is the foundation of the Mercurius Corallinus and Panacea 2 ä 


Camphor unites with Acids i in the largeſt quantity of any other ſubſtance. It tritu- 
rates eaſily with, and has been added to the Turpeth Mineral, (Vide Edin, 1 
Eſays z) and I have often uſed it with ſucceſs before our late i improvements. „ 


Mercury is rendered milder by attraction and precipitation. The Mercur. Fe 
Fuſcus Waortzii is Mercury diſſolved in the Nitrous Acid, and precipitated by a fixed 
alkaline Salt; this gave a mild preparation, but its unſcemly colour was the chief 
objection. To obviate this the Muriatic Acid was uſed, which gives us the Merc. 
Precipitatus dulcis of the former Edinburgh Diſpenſatory; but it has been but little 
uſed in our ſhops, though it ole” be an uſeful medicine, and ne _ pigh the | 
e intentions with Calomel. 


The Muriatic Acid has been uſed i in conjunction with Copper, ſo chat the Mer- 
- cury was precipitated i in a green powder. Different accounts have been given of this, 
' ſome approving, others diſapproving of it; but it ſeems to act uncertainly, and with 
violence. I ſhould think that from this combination of 4 we Nc receive ad- 
vantages in external applications. 


The Mercur. precipit. albus of the London — is made both with fixed | 
and volatile Alkali; the colour depends on the proportion of the volatile Alkali. 


Another way by which mercurial preparations are render milder, is by a | 
quantity of Mercury; This is effected in the proceſs for Calomel, where a freſh 
quantity of Mercury is added to a portion of Corroſive Sublimate. The union of 


| theſe is firſt made by trituration, and it then i is more intimately effected by repeated 
ſublimations. 


Sublimation to the ſecond or third time may an the intention, but to carry ie 
farther will only ſeparate the b bb 
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Merenry/! be ſuppoſed to alter the coheſion of our r blood. 3. Sup- 
poſing the force/of Mercury capable to break down our blood, the 

_ yuantity,. the greateſt we can ſuppoſe to be introduced, will 
not have che effect, ſo that every thing ſaid on the meien eg 
of ure on the Fluids is png foundation. 
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The eee a ſutkcient ſublimation is to examine its lpecific gravity | 


in ardent ſpirits, and ſo. determine their comparative mildneſs. Two ſublimations, 
after a ſufficient Previous triture, generally are ſi ufficient. 


The metal may have the acid adhering to it in any proportion, but the acid ſeems 
to have int of ſaturation with regard to the metal, and when this proportion is 
| ſuited, neither water nor alcohol will have any effect on it. But thus endeavouring 

to render the corroſive mild, we bring it to a . dale and this ee ears 
n wie! Og the Acid, or by —y Ay S * 


MzxcuaiA l PanPARATIONS i or 8 


"= are rendered more acrid by rediflolving the Precipitates. When Mercury 

s precipitated from any of the foſſil acids by alkalis, it is ſoluble in the vegetable 
acid. I have precipitated Mercury from the nitrous acid, by means of fixed alkalies, 
and again diſſolved it in the muriatic, and from thence bds. it in cryſtals. This 
is a pretty accurate preparation; one grain of this I diffolyed in an ounce of water, 


and gave twenty drops of it for a doſe, ſo that ſuppoſing this grain contained one 
third of Mercury, which ſeems to be the caſe, this one third diſſolved in an ounce 


of water, or four hundred and eighty drops, theſe twenty drops could only contain 
22 of one-third of a grain of Mercury. This ſhews the great addition of power that 

je Mercury ll by being een to Acids. This is the Mercurius ſolutus, as I have 

called . | | 


» Aus with SAL AMMONIAC. 


I uſed formerly to ſay, that the combination with the muriatic Acid was more Cor. 

| olive than. that with the nitrous. or vitriolic, but I have found the nitrous equal to 
either of the others ; but when diflolved in water or alcohol, a portion of the acid 
s abſtracted, ſo that the Mercury falls to the bottom in form of a powder; hence 
aroſe the difference of its efficacy, and the dangerous inaccuracy attending it; for 


Whether diſſolved in water or brandy, the ſtrength of the ſolution will be widely dif- 


ferent at different times, and every day freſh Mercury will be ſubſiding. For theſe 


reaſons it was that I firſt thought of the preparation juſt mentioned. Sal Ammoniac EE, 


renders the metallic Salt more capable of being taken in greater proportions, as it 
_ increaſes the fuſpenſibility of 'water to twenty times its natural power. The Sal 
Ammoniac not only enables us to give it in a ſmaller doſe, but by continually ſuſ- 
pending the Mercury it renders that doſe "OR accurate, All theſe preparations 
. . auf in 1285 mild or acrid, 
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8 and cauſes a greater flow through their organs, but does not, by inducing a diſſolution, 


accounts for the ſuppoſition, that ſalivation was the only true application of it. 


- | LECTURES oN: 1 HE 


2 FSecondly. Thoſe who alledge that Mercury acts on the Fluids, 


-alledge it acts by a ſeptic power. The proofs brought are, the 


: 2 Ertor of the ſaliva, the tumid flaccid guns, and the 


blood ready to flow out from them. Theſe arguments ſeem very 
ſpecious. Again, ſay they, e experience ſhews that Mercury is 
Hurtful in the Scurvy. With reſpect to its effects in the Scurvy, 
that may depend on its irritation and ſtimulus, and all other ſtimu- 


. have the ſame e in A e Sourvy. "ow to the fetor of 


i 


Of the Afi of Mzxcusy. 


11 imagine: that Mercury acts only as a ſtimulus on the ſenſible and i W 6 parts of 
the ſolids. It has been long thought to have acted on the fluids by diſſolving them; 
but ſuppoſing it ſhould do ſo, there are undoubted proofs, too, of its acting on the 
ſolids. Thus it acts as an emetic and purgative, as a ſtimulant to the whole vaſcular 
ſyſtem, as a diaphoretic and diuretic. Had it acted on the fluids only, every ſecre- 
tion would have been increaſed equal with the ſalivary, It never produces effects 
on the ſecretions, till it has arrived in form and ſubſtance at the ſecretories. Thus 


we ſee it produces a ſlight inflammation, and increaſed diſcharge at the ſalivary glands. 


In the height of a ſalivation, where. the inflammation runs ſo high as to render 
bleeding neceſſary, an inflammatory cruſt was found upon the blood, a mne 


| very inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſed diſſolution. 


We ſhall, however, advance, on the other hand, the anck favourable fact, in \ ſup- | 
port of its acting on the fluids. It is found greatly to aggravate the ſcurvy, where 
the blood is found to be alkaleſcent, and diſpoſed to fluidity ; and that the firſt ſymp- 
toms of a ſcurvy are ſimilar to thoſe of an incipient ſalivation, : i. e. a putrid laxity of 
the gums, tendency to bleed on the ſlighteſt injuries, and a fetid breath. So far I 
allow. But I imagine it has only theſe effects when accumulated in large quantities 
in the ſalivary glands, and that it does not produce the fame effects in other parts of 
the body. By this particular accumulation in the ſalivary glands, it ſtimulates them, 


occaſion the blood to diſcharge itſelf by this outlet. The acrid preparations ſtimu⸗ / 
late the ſtomach, and, in conſequence of that, perhaps the whole ſyſtem by conſents, * 0 


The mild preparatiens never anſwer but when they run off by the ſaliva, 


Mercury had ated on the venereal poiſon as an antidote, it might have been expected 
to have performed the cure without any ſenſible evacuations. 'Salivation was thought 
5 be the only way of effecting it, but we now know that it may be done by other 

and with leſs trouble. We have inſtances of its being cured by the inteſtinal 
b+ 6 hag ; but this is tedious and doubtful. The cure by urine or ſweat muſt chiefly 


be promoted by the more acrid 8 But! in ſome people all mercurial prepa- 
| rations 
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the gun poſſibly it may have the power of produeing that; but of 
extending putrefaction over the ſyſtem. But the fœtor can be produced 
without Mercury, and there is no inſtance of an inereaſed ſecretion 
being kept up for any length of time, without the ſame ſymptoms oc- 
curring. This accounts for the other effects in the mouth, which 
ariſe evidently from the putrid ſaliva; for no one inſtance is alledged 
of a ſcorbutic putrefactive taint taking place in any other part of the 
ſyſtem. There is no alteration in the blood during a ſalivation, and 
its viſcidity appears then as ſtrong as at any other time. Salivation 
is attended with an inflammation, and the blood ſhews an inflam- 
matory cruſt, which, indeed, may be ſaid to be a ſymptom of the 
Scurvy 3 3 but then, if we examine it, we find it denſer than it ap- 
pears in that diſeaſe. Again, after the operation of Mercury is 
over, no taint appears in the blood, but, on the contrary, the per- 
ſon is in n better health than before, and gives marks of a firmer ſtate 


of it. 


From what has been ſaid, I zould 1 though not certalaly, 
that Mercury acts neither by its mechanic nor ſeptic powers. We 
have proved at leaſt that it is not ſeptic in the maſs of blood; but if 
it be ſo, only as collected in the ſecretories. But though we ſhould 

allow Mercury in a conſiderable quantity to have ſomewhat of a 
ſeptic power, yet in the ordinary doſe in which we exhibit it, it'can 
never have that effect. In the caſe of unction, that indeed may be 
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rations have a particular tendeney to the mouth; ws we a yield. to the natural 
tendency, and ſuffer the ſalivation to go on; but when it can be done otherwiſe, it-- 
s with leſs trouble to the patient, and leſs care and attention to the practitioner, 


N. B. There is one preparation of Mercury which I forgot to infert, viz. a third 
way of uniting it with the muriatic acid. Sal Ammoniac is triturated with Mercury 
till the globules diſappear ; this is put into a moiſt place, where it ſuffers a deliqueſ- 
cence, ſome of the Mercury re- aſſumes its fluid form, the deliqueſcent part is to be 
poured off, and the reſt triturated with the liquefied Mercury till the whole is dif- 


ſolved. This operation is founded on the ſtronger attraction e has to the 


muriatic Acid than the volatile Alkali has. | 
M m m denied; 
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denied; but we hive many inſtances of one-twentieth part 4 a 
grain of ſome preparations of it taken en reger, the * 
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Al this will be farther confirmed 1 che arguments \ we can bring 
for the action of Mercury being as a ſtimulant. All its effects may 
be explained from this ſuppoſition. From its ſtimulus in the 


ſtomach it proves emetic; and carried into the inteſtines, it is pur- 


gative from the ſame quality; into the blood, diuretic and diaphore- 

tio; and, in ſhort, like other evacuants, a very general ſtimulus. Other 
arguments for its action as a ſtimulant are, that it never acts but in 
an acrid condition, diſcoverable by its metallic cupreous ſtate in the 
mouth; that a falivation can be excited by its external application to 
the ſalivary glands ; that its effects are always. accompanied with ſome 


degree of fever and inflammation ; that its effects in ulcers are plainly 


derived from its ſtimulant powers producing that degree of inflamma- 
tion neceſſary to the being of good pus, and that it produces theſe 
effects much better by external application than internal exhibition. 
In proportion as theſe proofs of the ſtimulant power of Mercury are 
convincing, they weaken all nets that may | be NT for any 


; other method of action. 


This reaſoning is ſomewhat connected with another e vx. 
Why Mercury is more particularly and naturally determined to go 
by the ſalivary glands? The fact is certainly true, and more ſo of 
this than of any other acrid acting by a common ſtimulus. "Thoſe 
who talk of its mechanical power ſay, that the more ponderous parts 
of the blood keeping the axis of the canal, and the courſe of the 
blood, from the left ventricle to the head, being more in a ſtrait 
line than in the deſcending aorta, that therefore the more ponderous 
and folid. parts will be determined thither. I would alledge that 
this hypotheſis is not ſupported by Anatomy; for the aorta ſuffers a 
curvature before it gives off the carotids, fo that the heavier mole- 
culæ * be reflected into this nur, and conſequently the 


8 reaſoning- . 
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fition. Another ſuppoſition is, that Mercury breaks down the 
blood to the ſize which fits it for paſſing off by the falivary glands ; 


but this is very difficult to ſuppoſe, and entirely hypothetical : Much 


rather may we ſay, that Mercury goes chiefly to the glands, from a 
certain attraction to the liquor of the ſalivary glands, in the ſame 


manner as neutrals, by an alliance to the watery parts of the blood, 


are concentrated in'the kidneys, The nature of the ſaliva and of many 


other of the ſecreted fluids is not known. I would alledge Fordyce's 


experiments, that it comes nearer to the mucus than has been 


imagined. This uncertainty with regard to the ſaliva, prevents m y 


endeavouring to go farther to give the reaſon why Mercury is 


particularly related to that liquor. Upon the whole, Mercury 


appears a very univerſal Stimulant, and general Evacuant, being 
emetic, cathartic, diaphoretic, -diuretic, and falivatory, and accord=- 
ingly we find it one of the moſt univerſal enen and deobſtruents 
Aab. which we are yet acquainted. 


Thus much we have thought proper to ay als 1 to the 


general operation of Mercury. We ſhall now proceed to talk of the 
e of . as in theſe the effects are Serie. 


PREPARATIONS of MERCURY. 


With regard to the uſe of the preparations in practice, Crude 
Mercury, and the combination in Cinnabar and AEthiops mineralis, 


to which may be added the Atbiops antimonialis, in fo far as it 


contains Mercury, can only by accident, or indirectly, prove medicines. 
All the others are not only active but powerful; the only diſtinction, 
however, ſeeming to be, that of being more or leſs acrid. How to 
determine their difference in that reſpect is not eaſy. It is commonly 


ſuppoſed that Mercury, triturated with Turpentine and Honey, is 
one of the mildeſt preparations, and that every addition, as well 


that by acid, as the fire, gives additional acrimony. The preparations 
ꝓy triture are very apt to be imperfect, and I maintain they are more 
| | Mmmz2 active 


reaſoning maſt be groundleſs which is built on the contrary ſuppo- 
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five as langer ture 18 beſtowed. Hence I ſhould imagine, 
that if Mercury in this way were properly divided, the preparation 


= might prove = pox | acrid with the precipitate per ſe. As prepared 


tn the ſhops, the ſtrength of this medicine is very imperfect, and 
uncertain, Generally no other teſt is ſought of the preparation's 


n accuracy, but the blackneſs and diſappearance of the particles. 


Although they diſappear at preſent, upon ſtanding they very 
frequently are collected, and re- aſſume their form, and therefore, 
after having obtained the foregoing teſts, we ſhould let the ointment 
Rand for a day, and uſe the a eee of a [gals to ſee if wy 
collected 1 can be diſcovered. 

—— tel with the Vegetable Acid, as in in Keyſer 8 Br alte, 
ſhould be one of the mildeſt preparations. The preparations of 
Mercury with the nitrous Acid are milder than thoſe with the 


ä and Row again! leſs acrid than the muriatic er news gag 


FF 


All theſe differ i in n Perle as 4 thee ; is 1 or partial. | 
Taken inte the ſtomach, they ſhow their effects by producing ck - 
neſs and pain, and ſometimes go the length of vomiting. This 
leaves ſome doubt of the ſpecific ſtimulus of Mercury, which, in 


oppoſition to Antimony, will often ſooner inflame the ſtomach than 
prove emoetic. Whenever Mercury is to be uſed in that inten- 


tion, it muſt be. given in a large doſe. I do not know whether it 


is by. accident, or defign, that Turbith Mineral has been here 
commonly employed. Given in the doſe of half a grain, it acts on 


the ſyſtem in general ; but in a larger doſe, . gr. viij. it is 


ſaid to prove emetic. In leſs quantity it excites inſufferable 
pain, and muſt be given ſo as to operate directly. This Turbith 
_ Mineral is found to have effects different from any other of the 


preparations. Theſe will be known from what we ſhall-afterwards 
ſay on Emetics in general. It is found to reſolve. ſwelled teſticles. 


when Mercury ih other forms has failed: It alſo ſalivates longer 


| than many other of i its preparations ;. but this is not peculiar to it.. 
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P with greater effect, but till it is confined to the part, and 
Muscuty acting in this manner is cartied off without any farther 
effects on the ſyſtem. Mercusial purgatives are ſeldom employed 


When we purge, we commonly think we are operating on the 
common ſewer of the ſyſtem; but little advantage is to be found 
from Mercury employed in this way, as its virtues depend chiefly 
on its operation on the body in general. As a purgative, the moſt 
inſoluble preparation of Mercury is the beſt, and therefore Calomel 
is uſed; but when uſed in this way we are Wee if we 


| ee it ſhould exert the other virtges: of Mercury. adi it's 


The ging effects of Mercyey Gans: to "be exerted whod it is car 
Ankle the maſs of blood, and is united in the excretories. A 


ble preparation of it is neceſſary for this purpoſe, and advan- 


4 wh 8 on. and vat aa 


" 


Purging is one of. h 
| way than the commien of 1 


aking Mercury exert this action, viz. 


by introducing it into the blood; and then determining it to the in- 
teſtines. Purging is never excited by any means without ſpaſms of 


the inteſtines, which, when the operation is continued, are apt to- 
end in durable ſpaſm and inflammation. Theſe are attended with: 


very dangerous conſequences; and neither does the  methgd of purg- 


ing hy unction anſwer much better, (altho perhaps more effectual,) be- 


cauſe it is attended with very great pain. Thg method of Douglas: 


is, on this account, now negleGeds He followed, in this method, 
Deſſaut. Sweating is the eaſieſt bperation of Mercury that I know. 
but the difficulty here lies in preventing any, of the others from: 
wking place. - 4 * 92 7 | 1 8 

As 


ls the inteſtines, the ſtimulus. of the metcurial preparations is 


alone, but in conjunction with other purgative medicines, although . 
I have known ſmall doſes of Calomel employed with advantage. 


1 ä | — ariſe from the different determinations. Mercury ſeems to- 
3 wy the whole maſs of blood: This it does in three ways, by 


* flowedt means. There may be another | 
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A s his of Sweating is ſo diffuſe an operation, Phyſicians have been 


led to employ Salivation, which, however, 18 attended with many 
inconveniencies, as inflammation often to a dangetous degree; ail it 


is the univerſal conſent of Practitioner, that they employ only Sali- 


vation becauſe no other means can be uſed. If then means be found 
of exciting copiouſly, and keeping up a Sweat, it ſhould be univerſally 


practiſed. We have now learned that the moſt acrid preparations of 


M ercury are moſt apt to have this effect, becauſe they will more 


readily produce that encreaſe of circulation, on which the encreaſe 


of this excretion depends. Here the Acrid muſt be given in ſmaller 


quantity than will make it run to the ſalivary glands. In a great 
doſe; indeed, theſe preparations are apt to . the ftomach, and 


if they go to the falivary glands are more troubleſome than others; 
15 but Were uw can PG prevented their, operation is much more 
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y the acrid preparations, the milder ones ſhould be choſen, and flow 1. 


introduced, and that by way of unction. One of the inconvenienciesgf a 


Salivation is, that when Mercury is going off by the ſalivary glands, 
there are certain means which drive it to the inteſtines. This 2 be 


| guarded againſt; but in a medicine introduced by the mouth there 


is more danger of this happening, eſpecially as we intend it ſhould 
be mild, and conſequently leſs foluble ; whereas by unction it can 


de given ſlowly without that effect; and for the method of exhibition, 


Aftruc's directions are the beſt. an theſe vari 


dug n vary 
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11 ſhould now proceed to the Sales diſeaſes i in which Mercury 
is uſeful ; but as its action is never ſpecific, and only as an evacuant 
in general, I ſhall decline this at preſent, It is certainly one of the 
moſt univerſal Deobſtruents and Aperients yet known. Some 
others may be adapted to . caſes, but none is of ſuch ex- 

tenhye un, 


Ex YE C. 


E X PECTORAN TTA. 
rants have been much talked of, but little underſtood. The 
diſcharge by the lungs ſeems to have ſomewhat in common with urine 


and perſpiration, but of this I ſhall not ſpeak poſitively, By Expetto- 


ramtia here, we have only in view ſuch medicines as promote the 


ſecretion. of mucus in the lungs. To talk of theſe is difficult. 1 


have ſet down a long liſt ; but, after attending a thouſand times to 
their operation, I am not able to ſay whether the effect produced. 
depended upon the medicine, or nature. This ſhews the uncer- 
tainty, not 5 of medicines acting on the fluids, but of ſuch as 
are thence depoſited on the exeretories, they being liable to ſo 
many changes in the prime wie, &c. before they get thither. Ex- 
pectorants have been ſuppoſed attenuant. The difficulties regarding 


ſuch. a power have been formerly mentioned. This ſuppoſition 
has been of bad conſequence in practice, having led us to employ a 
great number of acrid medicines in tliis intention. On this head 


De Boerhaave has been extremely uſeful.. In his Chemiſtry he 


kind, in diſeaſes of the breaſt. In ſo far as our Expectorants are 


attenuant, they act only as ſtimulating the excretories. Poſſibly 
another action. of them may occur, viz. that of antiſpaſmodic. 


Some medicines are diaphoretic from this quality, and hence! 


imagine Aſa  fetida acts as expectorant rather from its antiſpaſ- 
modic virtue, by n it. removes the obfcuftion of mucus, 


The four firſt Plants 3 in the Wenne were tee among the 


Peoerticillatæ. They all contain an eſſential oil, acrid and inflam- 
matory. Their virtues, as Expectorants, are not well eſtabliſhed! . 
by experience, and I imagine that, from their inflammatory nature, 


their uſe ſhould be confidered as dangerous. Of three of them,. 


vic. the Hedera terreftris, Hyſſpus, and Pulegium, I never ſaw the 


expectorant effect. The virtue of Marrubium is perhaps greater, 


but then it. is more acrid than any of the three mentioned, and 1 
h have 


very properly cautions us againſt the uſe of medicines of an acrid 
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that in diſtillation it gives out an oil reſemblin 
volatile ſalt, which ſhould lead to oblerve its medical properties. 


e of ee no Fe N be:made to neee Ji 


have never FRY it ried. Analogy wes its feaſible qualities, are 
ee it. 4 bi wo | 
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8 This is Carat ſpoken of. 1 can \ fay nothing Wee vin it fans 


my own experience. It contains an acrid eſſential oil, and ſo is 


equally ſuſpicious with the laſt. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
3 Camphire, and a 


Elecampane is ſaid alſo to be laxative, and to act on the kidneys. 
T ſhould have obſerved, that Diureties often prove pectoral. Per- 


| haps we might invert theobſervation; and ſay, that, as pectoral, 


medicines may be diuretic. On this: foundation, 3 probably, a dia- 
phoretic power has been. attributed to the Elecampane. It has 
likewiſe been recommended as emmenagogue, but this virtue is 


liable to the ſame doubts as that of other medicines operating 


through the maſs of blood. Upon the whole, from this general 


722 BD. 20 A * 225 
The next three, bis Phorentins, oe,” as Selle Aare all 


emetie and purgative, only pectoral in conſequence of à common 


and univerſal ſtimulus, and in fo far as by any —— other 
W are ee r * e e * 5 „ 
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IRIS FLORENTINA, 


in its recent t ſtate, is very acrid, but loſes that acrimony by drying 8: 


when, if it has any” virtue at all, it is {Re of — 


NICO TIAN A. 


det any 1 Sreparhtion, is more powerful than the former, and may 
deſerve the praiſes of Materia Medica writers; but its acrimony, 
and ſenſible qualities, prevent its frequent exhibition. | 


SCIL- 


5 Ss 


is an univerſal ſtimulant: and remarkably, agsid, ſuhſtance. It acts 
as an Emetic, and in that intention is frequently. employed, . Whe- 


Wien with any particular advantage I cannot. determine. It. ig aſo 
purgative, with a hydragogue effect. Among Hallex's Diflertations, 
there are two upon Squills, where its conſiderable affect in hydro- 

pic caſes is obſerved, and that large doſes. of it have proved a cure; 


but! in ſuch caſe it is merely on the footing of the common þydrogic 
| purgatives. Carried into the blood, the Squill is diuretic 35 but, i 
that view it oftener diſappoints than anſwers our. intention. ts 


pectoral effects, though much cried up, as well as its diurgtic, are 


very liable to deceive us; and it is very difficult to, introduce the 


N ſo far. The only chance we have of ſucceeding, is this, 
vis the diſſipation of the more volatile parts, by which means we 


preventi the immediate action in the ſtomach, and have, $ better 


chance of introducing; our medicine, in;greater 10 55 into the 


maſa of blood. Hence almoſt always they ſhonld be uſed dry. 


| This : dryings howeyer;: ſhould have, bounds, which cannot, be.well | 


- fixed by: a Phyſician. If Squills be dried in tunicles, it does, got 
: anſwer, and therefore it; is yery proper to cut it tranſyerſely z for 
| other wiſe the drying is prevented, by the membra ane covering the 
::tunicles. 1 When we, Want to extract the Squill by. vinegar, in 


order to mitigate its taſte, or whenever we are to infuſe i it in wine, 


or water, it ſhould always be in a dry ſtate; and this is a general 


rule with regard to all plants; for their common juices hinder the 


application of any menſtruum. Hence the London Acetum feilli 
- ticum is preferable to the Edinburgh. Oxymel ſcilliticum, with all 


the other Mellita, ſhould be eected from the Diſpenſatory. We 


have induſtriouſly 'choſen”- freſh; Squills in the Pilulæ Seillitice. 
© Theſe Squills ſuffer a change by drying, ſo that their doſe is very 
uncertain, and they become inſoluble z wherefore, in this. prepa- 


ration 25 the dry Squills ſhould he employed. 
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The Petafites belongs to this genus, and probably poſſeſſus 
kme virtues with the Trfilago. Petaſites is more acrid; . 
or not it is a better medicine, I cannot ſay. Both have been fands 
for pectoral virtues. I ſhould have rejected the 7. Mago, though 
"Tupported by this reputation, had it not been for its uſe in the Sero- 


"hula. Dr. Fuller recommends it in his Medicina gymnaſtica, t 
- mentions cure from it; and on frequent exhibition, I have foun it - 


"of advantage. How it acts I do not know, as I do not know ex- 
actly the nature of the diſeaſe. From experience, I-have great rca- 
ſon to believe Dr. Fuller in the right, and that Tw/i/ago will ſuc- 
ceed where falt water has failed. I uſed it in different ſhapes. I 
employed the recent juice in the quantity of 3j. or Ziij. a day, and 
*when the juice could not be procured, I uſed, like Fuller, the dry 
herb in decoction, and I believe with greater advantage. I find the 
diſeaſe ofteneſt in the ſpring, at which time the freſh herb is not in 
io perfect a ſtate as it may attain, and therefore I believe the de- 
coction will be found the moſt convenient, as well as effectual 
method of exhibition. Many remedies are recommended in the 
Scropbula, and experiments ought. to be made with them, in order 
to diſcover the nature of the diſeaſe. Cynoglaſſum has been recom- 


mended in the ſame 3 e ag aA Sages can it, bur 
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BENZ OIN. and STYRAX CALAMITA, 


are remarkable for a wolatle acid falt, which, each of them gives 
"On in diſtillation.” How far this may be the foundation of their 

al virtue, I cannot decide ; «for. with reſpe& to the F lores. Ben- 
Zoini, that virtue is as doubtful as in other pectorals. From any 
- doe in. which it has been eee no effects have been ſeen, and 


1 have given it in the doſe of IJ. and. 516. 


I take occaſion homes to alledge, cardiac; in officinal prepa- 


* rations, is of no other uſe, but as it gives an agreeable flayour. 
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Twenty years ago the reputation of Soap was very great. Many 
inſtances have been alledged of its effect in pectoral caſes, and I 
think I have obſerved ſome advantage from it. It has a better chance 
of ſucceſs than many others, becauſe it may be given in conſiderable 
quantity, which is very ſuddenly paſſed off by the kidneys, nay; 
even by the mucous glands; but this quality of it is probably only 
to be obtained by thoſe who can take it in conſiderable doſes. 


GENERAL TITLES. 


% a, gd ante ELD MAES. IS 
7 Aber this Ws I have referred to the Umbellate, as Aniſe, Ve: 


There is a foundation for their pectoral virtue, in ſo far as they are 
| generally diuretic. On the ſame footing the Sz/iguoſe are referred 


to, of whoſe virtue there is undoubted evidence. We have formerly 
mentioned the uſe of theſe in hoarſeneſs. - Their ſtimulus; though 
acrid, is not inflammatory, but from their great volatility, and its tran- 
ſient effect, very difficult to be conveyed to the breaſt, ſo that we are 


> very. often diſappointed of their effect. The beſt method of obtain 
ing it is to introduce them entire, when, in conſequence of lower 


ſolution, they may be carried into the maſs of blood. As to the 


Alliacie, referred to at d, the ſame method of exhibition is requi. 


ſite, in order to obtain their pectoral virtue, as in the Siliquoſe ; 
and we ſhall never ſee Garlic diuretic, except when given entire. 
It is ſaid to be ſo penetrating as even to prove pectoral applied 


to the ſoles of the feet. But this penetration through « our pays. 


ſubſtance is not to be depended ON, 


. ANTISPASMODICA. 5 
of theſe, as pectoral, I think I have as often experienced the 


good effes c of * fœtida as any. Ammoniac 1 is ſuppoſed 3 
a Nnnz LF, adapted - 7 


; Lfcrotes on THE 
Sd; but 4o the itt is ave 1G antiſpaſinodic. as the area and 
more heating and e. | : | 


os 3 DEMULCEN TIA. 


At e, to which I have referred, ſeveral Sweets are a. I 
was doubtful-whether I ſhould conſider theſe as pectorals, as: being 
demulcent, or in conſequence of their ſaline ſtimulating: nature. I 

incline to the laſt ſuppoſition, for Sugar ſtimulates the noſe and ex- 

cites ſncezing. Perhaps in hoarſeneſs and catarrh their . are 


really the ſame ar they are alledged to be. 


EMETICA 


| What Vomiting 8, it is not neceſſary for: me to define; and in 
1 ſtate of the ſtomach it conſiſts, I leave to Pathologiſts. With 
regard to this head, it would ſeem: unneceflary to mention the 
us effects of Vomiting; but as I find the effects of particular 
Emetics are not to be underſtood without a knowledge. of the effects 
of Vomiting in general, and as I have little to ſay on particular 
Emetics; I ſhall enter a little upon that enquiry. Firſt, then, as to 
the vacious effec of Wan. eee 
te it. Pe 3 5 


1. Voming evacuates the contents 4 SEES uote 11 18 
| not t eaſy to know when that is fully performed. It is eaſy to ſee, that 
various matters may. be detained in the plicæ, or mucus, ſo that fro- 
quent ablution muſt be required. Many have got now into a me- 
| + of prõmoting few repetitions in Vomiting, and giving ſmall 

ablutions; but I think I can maintain, that by this method we 
| dilappoint otirſelves of the effects to be obtained from a full evacua- 
tion. Small quantities of a medicine may excite vomiting, but that 


hey will a a full evacuation is Saks doubtful. 


. Wan 3 9 3 purges OY Gf 


1 may ſo fay,) and emulges its mucous * z which operation 
| ſeems 


MATERIA ME DI CIA. 


1 occaſioned. by the ſtimulus but produced: war ame 
manner as in Senge's. 2 


3. Vein: . mucous  Fallictes. of che W. 
mach, and promotes a flour of gaſtric. liquor, hut has the ſame effſict ; 
in the neighbouring * n the PR and-diver.” 


a : 


a 4. While Vomiting continues, it not only i inen che poriſtaltic 
ee of the ſtomach itſelf, but alſo of: the. inteſtines; which. pour 
out their mucus to be carried to the ſtomach, and evacuated with ita 
contents. This ſerves to explain the throwing up of bile, hut is. 
by no means the common cauſe of it, for it is manifeſtly produced 
by ſqueezing of the liver and gall: bladder, à probf of which is; 
that it occurs at the end of the operation; which throwing. up of 
bile is, not without reaſon, thought a teſt: of a- Vomit's: perfect 
| operation, and was the rule to ſtop, of a Phyſician who employed 
Vomiting as a panacea. As 
Vomiting may puſh biliary. ſtones. into the inteſtines, and cure the 
jaundice; of which, however, I have ſtequently ſeen. it a cauſe, 
becauſe Vomiting, by the ſame- method of operation, might force 
the ſtone into the duct. As inverting the periſtaltic motion, Vomits 
arte uſeful in diarrhœa and dyſentery; but, independent of that, 
_ are probably more uſeful as purging the inteſtines, occaſioning 
ater flow of liquors into the- inteſtinal canal, which, if the 
Vomiting continues, are ejected by the ſtomach ; a proof of which 
is, that the fices are often thrown,up; which again, by the bye, 
ſhows that the inteſtines may be inverted in the whole track. If the 
Vomiting ceaſes, the encreaſed ſecretion is oarried off by ſtool, fo 
that, at any rate, the adherent foulneſs is waſhed away. This alſo 
_ explains another point, wiz. that, independent of being carried 

thither, Emetics: may be purgative, by een the walt 1 in 
teſtines.. | 


8. Vomiting ſqueezes, and: occaſions: a confrigiog of the whole 
abdeminal viſcera, eſpecially the meſenteric- glands, and in conſe-- 
„ ä quence | 


ſqueezing. the liver-and- gall bladder, 
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quence pumps the whole. lymphatic ſyſtem. On his account / 
Vomiting has the power of encreaſing abſorption, as alſo from 
its evacuating | property. Purges are, indeed, more frequent- 
1y employed in that intention, but Emetics' anſwer equally well. 
There are ſeveral inſtances of the waters of hydropic perſons eva- 
cuated Aus e Se and I 1 had n to e ae Ail 
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6 As e Vomiting a E tains, een — 5 . f 
the whole abdomen, ſo I imagine it has the power of affecting the 
kidneys. Emetics, indeed, commonly do ſo, but this may be ſaid 
to be owing to the quantity of water drank along with them; but! 
think a great deal depends on the conſent between the two organs; 
for as irritation: of the kidney will produce Vomiting, ſo, on the 
other hand, it is reaſonable to think that Vomiting may alſo act 
upon the kidney. Hence, Vomiting would ſeem uſeful in propelling 
ſtones in the kidneys. . This, indeed, is difficult to determine, and 
ſome; haye imagined they are always dangerous in nephritic caſes. 
As to myſelf, I confeſs I am afraid of them, but others uſe them 
vith ſucceſs and ſafety; and thus much may be ſaid for the practice, 
that it ſeems to be an imitation of Nature, which often excites a. 
Vomiting in the caſes mentioned, and probably for goo! n 
. So much for * — of Ke in the abdomen. 804857 4 


05 Theſe effects are, 4 Ty attended to Sho: di or the” 
thorax... I have obſerved to you, that the promoting of expec· 
toration was very doubtful: I have ſeen it much oftner ef- 
fected by Vomiting than by any other means. We may here 
obſerve, that the action of Vomiting is attended with obſtruc- 
tion of inſpiration, as vomiting can only take place when the 
diaphragm is relaxed in exſpiration, | SOPs e of this wall 
appear afterwards. - | nts 


8. Vomiting increaſes the conſtriction of 3 and a 


| emulges the whole of the mucus and falivary 8 ands. J have ſeen 
i | 
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it have the effect of maſticatories, Aae rheumatic aden, of 
the head,” in- ach. Ce. CH 

By preventing inſpiration, Vomiting prevents the tegen in of 
the blood at the end of expiration. The accumulating of blood 
produced by Vomiting is only momentary, and may be ſoon coun- 
terpoiſed, as we ſhall fo — e er its een effects 
on a ba in ee 


I. During the time of Vomiting the + pull is final, weak, Fay 
a intermitring. | 5 Toe 


2. If when Vomiting i is over, the ſtimaulus continues, the eircula- 
tion is encreaſed, with a fulneſs and ſoftneſs of the pulſe, a determina- 
tion to the ſurface of the body, and ſweat; this laſt may be 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the encreaſed circulation; but it may 
alſo from the conſent of the ſtomach and ſurface; and I think it is 
. probable, that here, as in other caſes, an antiſpaſmodic virtue 
takes place with regard to the extreme veſſels, which is ere pn 
from this, that Emetics, combined with other Antiſpaſmodics, as 
Opium, encreaſe the virtue; ſo that combined they r more 
e Diaphorctics Wh euch e alone. or | | 

Theſe are the primary does of Billie,” With 1 to he 
f ondary, it is impoſlible to enumerate them all here. They will 
5 eafily be deduced from their emptying the ſtomach, and encreafing 
: "ſecretion and circulation, which may'be a part of their antiſpaſmodic . 
virtue, eſpecially in the extremity of the veſſels, as in the cafe of 
| Fevers. On the conſideration of theſe we muſt not enter at preſent; . 
"I ſhall only ſay, that as the animal economy has numbetrleſs means 
'of preventing diſeaſe, the Vomiting excited in the beginning f 


on Fever ſeems to be for good intention; and though i it does not RT” : 


cure, it z * gre: indications. . | | 
| : Ali ter: 
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„ Alter As mentiohing the operation. of Emetics, with; . 
* ſalutary 2 we ;thall next mention the caſes where * 
are We 


TY 1. Tbey a are forbid in-all Ru of 3 and. 1 cbfiriction | 
mot to be overcome by the force of circulation. Hence in inveterate 
Scirrhoſities, in Caleuli firmly impacted in the biliary ducts, Emetics 
ſhould not ſeem proper to be given; but as we have mentioned the 

ä uncertainty of the rule in theſe caſes, it may poſſibly be liable to the 
ume in others. Poſlibly in Scirrhoſity, Vomiting not only extends 
7. effects to the gland, but to the veſſels 1 in the place of the 
obſtruction. This doubt ſhould point out an enquiry into the 

uſe of Emetics in the caſe of ſcirrhous viſcera. They have been 
known to be uſed with ſaſety. There is one caſe, however, 
here caution ought certainly to be uſed with regard to them, wiz. 

When the parts are lax and tender. In Scurvy, where there. is a 

.. * laxity: of the veſſels, and in Cachexy, where there is the ſame 
8 tenderneſs, Vomiting muſt then be hurtful, and accordingly 


247 


.. Phyſicians. obſerve, -that they are: A, ee e are 
1 putrefactive humours, 


. & 


448. 5 4 


4 Wherever there. is an encreaſed impetus ray, we. fhould ; 


ae. caſes where it 1 was uſeful. e e ſeems, del. 
2 and I have not tried its effects, but have ſeen it 5 oe 
in Peri neumony and Pleuriſy. Pleuritic pain was not encreaſed 
0 DAP 
| 2 it, which ſeemed to depe on | Vomiting ſtopping 2 


1 


_ hurtful, and much e occurs with regard to it, 25 'Thave 
. learned from the practice of the perſon whom I. mentioned as uſing 


Emetics in ee TI ould not think in topical. ae tons 
that Vomiting without n could be — veel. It is not 


* 


by 
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- uſed, ; as is e upon, in topical adios of the ſtomach itſelf, 


orin topical affe ctions of the e viſcera.” 
pls 3 In Hemorthagy it is not certain thee” it is | falutary. 
Robinſon, in his Eflay on Emetics, maintains there is no more 
uſeful remedy in Hemorrhage univerſally, and he gives examples 
of its good effects; and I have ſeen confirmation of what he ad- 
vances. . Practitioners have ſpoke of giving Emetics in ſpitting of 
blood. In the Infirmary I have exhibited them without bad 


effect, and perhaps it was for want of courage to continue them 
that they did not work a cure. There are certainly caſes where 


they may be uſeful ; and uterine Hzmorrhage has been cured by 
? the fibium ceratum when it vomited; and I have em ployed Ipeca- 
cuan with the ſame effects as well as Dr. Robinſon. In Dyſentery 


the good effects of Emetics are SONY any and 2 22 be 


ee eee e 1 e 
All this contredis our ee It may. by ſaid, that i in 8 tive 


a vomiting a conſtriction takes place oyer the whole body; but 


Robinſon obſerves, that the circulation is ſoon encreaſed, which i is 
| certainly inconſiſtent with the cure of Hæmorrhagy. Robinſon i 1s 


of opinion, that Vomiting acts in conſequence of reſtoring an equa- 


ble circulation. I imagine ſomething elſe muſt be taken in. In 
Hemorhagy, as Dr. Hoffman obſerves, a ſpaſmodic affection often 
takes place, and Vomiting may act by taking off chat IF: - This 


_ Toxtotilg: een at leaſt conſideration. 


4. Emetics are very dangerous in congeſtion of | the 4 i in 
+a palſy, and in ſmaller collections in the veins of the brain. 
Vomiting may be ſuppoſed to puſh ſuch to the utmoſt: violence, and 
to cauſe a rupture of the veſſels on which they depend. Many, 
however, alledge they are uſeful. It may be ſaid their conſtrictory 


wer obviates their other effects. Indeed, I do not remember, in 


the annals of — a fatal apoplexy produced by Vomiting. As 
0 0 0 this 


. 8-8 
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this effect, then, i is not to be expected, helf other good properties 
may then take place; and I have ſeen inſtances of them ; though 


in thoſe inſtances they, were exhibited much at en nor can I 
particularie thoſe i in Which Wa, are ptoper. e ng E 


From the 3 45 of 1 we have ſaid, it appears, FOO the bad 
effe&s of Vomiting are precarious, the good undoubted, and that its 
real virtue- favours, in ſome meaſure, the ſu ppoſitic ion entertained by 
the 1 we had occafian to mention, of their being a Hautes. 


, 
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e Emetics differ in degree” of gerlisohy; and in Ender of 
heir effects. I Have forgot to mafk in my Catalogue the great 
variety of them, and their gradation. I ſhould have mentioned 
Warm Water, which operates, from its bulk, in the ſame manner 
as cold water, and alſo from its nauſea. Impregnated with oil, it 
becomes more powerful, and the ſame with bitters, and other nau- 

ſeous adifitions.”* Next #6 tkeſb, Muffard ad Florſe-radifli exceed in 

acrimony; and more acrid and more powerful than theſe are Squills, 

whick indeed, if given dried, and in ſufficient doſe, are as acrid as 

any other emetics. After freſſi Squills, and exceeding: them in 

power, is to be placed Ipecacuan; and exceeding that again Erige- 
rum, Aharum, and Nicotiana. With regard to the gradation df 

_ the three laſt, I am not certain; Erigerum is more mild than the 

Aſarum. As to the rank of the foſſil Emetics, neither am I certain 

with regard to it. I forbear to mention particular Emetics, becauſe 

in doing fo; I ſhould only repeat what we have ſaid on Emetics and 

. Vomiting in general. None of them have a ſpecific virtue, We 

thall take this opportunity to ſay. ſomething on Antimony, as its diſ- 

tingniſhing property is its emetie power, N it EDN a have 
Wen Tres to Fan: FRO. 5 
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ee ini very hs to be the Fee the chemical li 
Pe weer It certainly affords us ſome very efficacious remedies, and f 
this very efficacy of it was brought as an objection againſt its uſe, 
till of late theſe. prejudices: have been triumphed. over, and its credit 
_ re-eſtabliſhed ; not but that even now it is attended with ſome 
doubts. I ſhall therefore bring to your view its: various preparations, 
they the foundation of each, and their relation to each other. 5 . 


Antimony 3 obs a Wann and Sinh 3 ala Sulphur was, 
fo a long time, imagined to be of a particular kind, but this is 
now found to be erroneous ; hence its peculiar medical virtues muſt 
reſide in its Regulus. To procure: this, various means have been 
thought of and practiſed, which is a proof of the confuſion of their 
chemical knowledge. But they are all founded on the general rules 

applicable to the ſmelting of metals. We ſhall ſpeak of two kinda. 
Firſt, Simplex, with fixed Alkalies and Sulphur e ee yo 
Martialis, when with Iron. | 


| The Chemiſts, indeed, have 3 different {© imagin- 
ing they imparted; different virtues to the Regulus, and even a come, 
bination of them; but the differences are rather in the quantity 
than quality of the Regulus; the preſeription of the London Col- 
lege coincides. with the firſt method, where the Black Flux is uſed. 
The Crude Antimony and the Flux are ground together, and then 
thrown, in ſmall parcels, into a hot crucible ; a deflagration enſues, 
and the Regulus is precipitated; part of the Sulphur is diſſipated 
with the nitrous Acid, part forms a Heper Sulphuris with the re- 
maining fixed Alk. which diſſolves ſome of the Regulus; for 
the purpoſes of arts, therefore, the Regulus is never prepared in 
this: way, but by the other, viz. Martialis. Iron is here added to ; 
abforb the Sulphur; but if too great a quantity is added, the ſuper: 
fluity will unite with the Regulus. With regard to Iron, indeed, 
ä this addition would be harmleſs, but not ſo if we made uſe of other. 
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1 When we Az thus t the Regulus pure, we have a 
ſubſtance capable of beir ing acted on by the Acid in the Stomach, 


* Regulus 


Fe * * 2H 2 
1 


Kence the Perpetual. mo vrhich are emetic and cathartic. This i 1s 


» N. = 
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Crude Aalener mould, Gans a pare ers ele he: inert, as 
we have! ſaid-of Mercury, Sulphur, &c.: but though experiment 
confirms that in general, and I have given ĩt triturated to 3 ij. with- 


out any effect; I have no leſs ſeen it raiſe a vomiting, Sc. like the 
other preparations. This we muſt account for from the different 


ſtrength of the Acid in different perſons, and in the fame perſon at 


different times. Moreover, different portions of Antimony have 
different quantities of Sulphur, and it is alledged, that even the 


ame cone differs in different parts of it, that there is more Sulphur 


at the baſis than at the apex. Hence in preſcriptions we have 
directions what part to take it from. From this uncertainty of 
the material circumſtances neceſſary to its action, its crude ſtate is 

ed inaccurate medicine. To render it more certain 
we abſtract part of i its Sulphur, and that i is . 1 


Fir; by Alkalies. If Crude Antimonyii is fuſed with four-fifths 


85 of its weight of common Salt, and one-fifth of a fixed Alkali, the 
Regulus falls to the bottom, and the Sulphur floats on its ſurface 


in form of Score. This is the Regulus medicinalis. This was 


taken from a preſeription in great vogue in Germany, called the 
 Febrifugium Cranti. The common Salt is added only to float on 
its furface, and prevent the acceſs of the air. This proceſs has 
been varioully diverſified ; fome have choſe to add vitriolated Far- 


The ready fuſion of this is a curious ORs but the | 


effect in mile 0 the foregoing. 


- Another method is the preparation of the 8 Mineral. 
This was a curious ſecret in France, firſt invented by Glauber, 
afterwards in the hands of the Carthuſians, at length the prepara- 8 
tion \ Was purchaſed by the French King, and 9 + +11} hs 


A quan- 
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* quantity of Crude Antimony i is boiled in a lixivium of Salt "of Ez 
Tartar; the Sulphur forms a, Hepar with the fixed Alk. and 
ſuſpends part of the Regulus. When this is decanted and ſet: to 
cool, part of the Regulus with its Sulphur falls to the bottom in a 
red powder. The quantity of Sulphur is not, however, ang 
to prevent its being acted on by the Acid of the Stomach. 


The 5 ulphur pk RE Antimonii is of the fame nature,” but 
milder than the foregoing. There are various ways of making it; 
one is of taking the ſcoriæ of the Regulus Jimplex, and putting them 
into boiling water; on cooling it falls down in a powder. The 
Chemiſts thought this too fimple a proceſs, and hence thought 
proper to add Acids, which precipitate the Sulphur in greater quan- 
tity, but of leſs efficacy, and leſs impregnated -with Antimony. 
But there is no certainty in any of theſe ; for they will vary accord- 
ing to the different times of the precipitation; the different ſubſida- 
tions of the ſame / proceſs ſhould be "Mtimately- mixed ; but we 
never can be ſure that we have the fame Oe in different - 


parations. 3 | CER bo 


Antimony is Ukewile nn o part of its Sulphur WY Nitre. | 
I am not certain of the accuracy of attributing this ſeparation to 
the Nitre, but it is rather owing to the action of its parts ſepa- 
rately, in the decompoſition of it, when the Acid carries off part 
of the Sulphur with it, while the Alkaline abſorbs the reſt, and 
forms an Hepar Sulphuris. This proceſs is diverſified according 
to the quantities of Nitre uſed. If we uſe an eighth part we ob- 
tain the Crocus Antimonii medicinalis; only as we increaſe the quan- 
tity we make the preparation more and more acrid, till we arrive at 
equal parts of each, which is the Crocus Metallorum. If we go 
on increaſing the Nitre it grows milder; on the oppoſite fide, if 
we uſe one and a half of Nitre to one of Antimony, we obtain the 

Crocus Metallorum mitis; if two parts of Nitre to one of An timony, 
we obtain the Pulvis Corrichius, | or * 8 Fomder, o or * tc : 
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1 never 
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eee By en If we e it t ith! a 2 leſs 3 
is neceſſary for its fuſion, we do much the ſame as by adding Al- 
kali, vis. deſtroy part of the Sulphur ;. but as we continue to eva- 

e more Sulp bur. we calcine more of the Metal, and during 
the calcination Bech g is added to the Metal from the fire, 
which renders it inert ; but if we. afterwards increaſe the fire ſud- 


denly, we bring it to a * and in that ſtate it 1s ts FRO of 7 
acted on by all che Acids. PS ie ern dnt ap 


TI ry, By Sublimation. , . h 


1 4 
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* | Fler Line are choca 
by joining aludels to each other, and then ſubliming the Anti- 
mony. In the fartheſt aludel. we ſhall find moſt TORT wm 

| neareſt moſt Ne Wed We Eb 
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| Of REGULUS of ANTIMONY ns with ACIDS. 


With the Muriatic. Antimony may be combined with this i in 
different ways, but not conveniently, unleſs it is in a concentrated 
form. Different compounds are therefore made uſe of for this pur 

poſe, but chiefly the Corrofive Sublimate, In this caſe the Muri- 
atic Acid joins the Antimonial Regulus, while the Mercury unites 
with the Sulphur. In diſtilling this we procure the Butter of An- 
timony ; on repeating the diſtillation it comes over thinner, under 
the name of Oleum Antimonii. If the operation is urged farther, | 
the Cinnabar of Antimony comes over, which has'really ng Anti- 
mony in it, and only the properties. of common Cinnabar, and 
equally inert. I know no alteration that is made by uniting it 
with any other ſalts that contain Muriatic Acid. We may treat it 
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| with Sal Pre og in the fame. manner we mentioned of Ner- 
cury. When thus united with che Muriatic Acid, it is one of the 
"moſt corroding ſubſtances we can apply to the body, and only uſed 
in this fluid corrofive form externally. For internal uſe we muſt 
abſtract a part of its acid; this is effected by adding water; the 


moſt ſoluble and acrid part is accordingly diſſolved, and part of the 


a Wine precipitates, which i is abſurdly called the Mercurius Vitæ. 


stahl recommends ardent Spirits inſtead of Water; this throws 
it 1 doh in a finer powder, but I know not that it has any other 
l effect on it. 5 


The Chemiſts 5425 et; to . 4 of i ity: in in order 


bee mere of the id ; and I ſee Senac, that it has 


i COAT neos ene 
of its UNION with the 'NITROUS ACID: 


Fiſt, Antimony, if calcined with Nitre in this proportion, VIS. 


three parts of Nitre to one of Antimony, the Regulus is fully 
: ſaturated with. nitrous Acid, and forms a Aligphoronice e 
anos, and not ſoluble in our fluids. 4% Hi W e 


Secondly, By adding Nitrous Acid t to Butter of F An it 
| attracts the Regulus from the Mutiatic Acid, but only corrodes it, 
and brings it down in the form of Bezoar Mineral. | 


This is perfectly inert, from 0d e ſuperfiuity of Nitrous Acid, 


1 and caſt out of our Diſpenſatory.. 


Its UNION with the VITRIOLIC ACID. 


by precipitates the Regulus from the Nitrous Acid, and has * 
; the fame effect. It i is not uſed. | 


Wich the: VEGETABED\ e164 19 


a Acid will act upon Antimon in its crude ſtate, i its 
älter be in ——_—_ meaſure abſtracted, * The action of * Adi is 


wr 


, . 
85 6 


tle cale n 


-parpolſ ; the lighter French wines, or the more acid, as the Rheniſh, 
make a ſtronger ſolution of it, and our own home-brewed wines 
exceed either. For theſe reaſons I am often diſappointed with the 
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* ble, too, on the Regulus, or when the crude Antimony is a lit- 
ined, or In its vitrified ſtatg, or when precipitated from other 
acids; the effect of all theſe is the ſame when acted on by the Vege- 
table Acid. We generally uſe the acid in a dilute form, viz. that 
14 wine, as in the Vinum Antimoniale and Benedictum of the ſhops. 


for this 5 


n 


ſpi Ao ſtrong Portugueſe wines are not 4:6 


Num emeticum of the ſhops, while that of our Infirmary never 
deceives me. Vinegar might, perhaps, anſwer better, and, brought 


into a proper form with ſyrup, might make an elegant' preſcrip- ] 
: den | The Acid attracts it in very ſmall quantities, and always in a 


n, ſo that the quantity and concentration of the 
Acid eng given, the ſtrength of the medicine is known. One 
ounce of Crocus Metallorum, or Glaſs of Antimony, may ſerve an 


e his _ 5 and an ounce of the wine is the general doſe. 


To get it in a more concentrated dune dye eaiploy Tartar: We 


| diſſolve i in water as much Tartar as we can, by the aſſiſtance of 


boiling, and then add Crocus, or'Glaſs of Antimony; on cooling it 


falls down in cryſtals, and forms the Emetic Tartar. This method 
of cryſtallization is precarious, and cannot well be prafticed ; we 
therefore evaporate to. dryneſs, and afterwards blend the whole by 


trituration. It is not eaſily ſoluble in water, the more ſaline part 


will be taken up, and the more antimonial left; to obviate this the 


French have uſed the * Tartar, . thus they may give it in 
drops. 


"a tonic, or ſedative power, or, if it ever does, it 1s in conſequence of 


ot the MEDICAL VIRTUES of ANTIMONY. 
ny is purely ſtimulant, it no where ſhews any aſtringeat, 


its ſtimulus. It certainly ſtimulates very readily, as a very ſmall 
Juantity will act as an Emetic. It has long been a great deſidera- 


| WWW 


ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem without this effect. When it eee the ſtorgach, and a 


*% Up 


gans of theſe evacuations, and Sacher imagine dar it e ele 


effects by acting on the ſtomach and inteſtines. It is difficult to j 
_ conceive this, though we evidently, ſee its effects on the ſurface or 


kidneys, ſometimes before it can poſſibly n arrived * Wer 
Emetics certainly do the ſame. a 


It is certain, from matter of fact, that, from its action on the ſur- 
face, it can both ſtimulate and relax the veſſels on the ſurface of the 


body, but this is common to it with other Emetics, to produce 
conſtrictions on the ſurface, and hence its ſervice in hæmorrhages; 
that, however, f is in conſequence of the nauſea it creates. 


oft its FEBRIFUGE QUALITY. 


It is no difficult matter to ſhew teſtimonies of efficacy, adduced 
in favour of the moſt inert medicines. But I allow that practition- 
ers of candor and diſcernment acknowledge the virtue of James's 
powder; and, indeed, the Pulvis Cornachini and Antiquartzium of 

Riverius, medicines of a ſimilar nature, have been extolled with the 
ſame commendations. I imagine, that, by acting on the ſtomach, 
it produces a diaphoreſis, by relaxing the ſpaſms that take place on 


the ſurface. But what is the proper form in which it ſhould be ex- 


hibited? Such a proportion of Nitre ſeems to be neceſſary as will 


leave it to be acted on by the acid of the ſtomach, and that ſtimu- 
lus ſhould not be too great, but that it ſhould ſuffer it to paſs into 
the inteſtines. For this purpoſe Cornachinus adds Scammony, and 


| James adds Mercury, vis. a preparation of it in the Nitrous Acid. 


But the Tartar Emetic is as much in uſe as any of them, and is at 
preſent the favourite Febrifuge i in France and England, when. joined 


to Glauber's Salt to inforce its action. The action of the Tartar 
Emetic is much flower that that or the Vin. Emeticum, hence pre- 
ferable, as it is longer before it produces a nauſea. It may be con- 
9 On in 2 of a bolus. 
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N are medicines which evacuate by ſtool. They a are called | 
athartics, or Purgers, by way of eminence, from a groſs view, they 
being ſuppoſed to carry off all the impurities of the body ; but the 
| term muſt be conſidered only as metaphorical. Here, as {os the 
| W Fa * ſhall mention. the Maler of the malligince at 
* 


. evacuate the 8 contents of the Inteſtines. As 
9 operation of the animal Economy, and not occa- 
fional and accidental, as in the caſe of vomits, * have been con- 
Ydored ag medicines friendly to nature. 


2. Beſides evacuation, by exciting a a more Ye periſtaltic motion, 
Cathartics ſqueeze out the glands of the Inteſtines, and occaſion a. 


MD RA ancient quors Se. 


3 a EN MET alimentary canal, 3 
been the Stomach, Whether it is peculiar to any to be ſtomach 
purgers, we may afterwards conſider. From all theſe coniderations, 


pon porn pF great. 


4. They allo evacuate the whole glands of the pateſtines, and thoſe 

which pour their liquors into them, particularly the pancreas and 
| liver, by expeding the circulation, in which laſt they have effect on 
the ſpleen, and all the abdominal viſcera. If there is a certain con- 
nection between ſecretion and abſorption, by encreaſing the former 
they promote the latter. Hence they are called Hydragogues, not 
only as evacuating, but occafioning, the N of water r which 


OT Oy cork, 


From this view of their operation our e might be con- 
fidered as. Cathartics i in general, and if the evacuation. be continued 


for 


"WP 


MAT ERILA ME DTC A. 
i penal of time, they may moſt certainly piitge. But this 


conſtant evacuation is not to be ſupported except by. 
acrid medicines, which is a dangerous practice, "ah 0 60 


them as general purgers. Upon this plan we may object to their 
uſe in the Lues venerea, and I doubt whether we can ever con- 
tinue them ſo long without danger, as to change the whole maſs"of 
fluids. Hence the diſcharge by falivation, urine, &c. is preferable. 

You ſee even the ſame objection holds againſt Salivation, and this 


becauſe both are attended with inflammation of the parts where 


the medicine 1 — and Wr 180 ; ; F 


The evacuation by tool, and a to 50 e 
neceſſarily determines more blood into the deſcending aorta, where, 


in conſequence of the revulſion from the head, I have no doubt of 
their encreaſing every evacuation, ſo that, therefore, Cathartics' 
may very probably be conſidered as promoting the mehſithial flux, 
opening obſtruction in the uterus, and uſeful in waſhing off the 
virulency of Gororrbad, uſeful in Ulcers, by evatuatiſig the ſyſtem 


in general; to Ulcers in the inferior 55 of the oe as won 


a {ohne flow to the part. F 

6. Cathartics 1966 a Ada" power, OY: as applied in 12 
inteſtines, excites or at leaſt aggravates inflammation in them; nay, 
ſome of them there are which will propagate the ſame over the 


ſyſtem. Again, there is hardly a purgative, which, conveyed | into 
the maſs of blood, is not diuretic and pectoral. Theſe are ; in | 


general the bo garages of Cathartics. 7 


As repeitel Emetics weaken the otriachi; & Cattiatties ele 10 5 


newed, diminiſh the tone of the inteſtines, and their ace and lo, 


1 Partly by his, ; ad partly in conſequence of mere. evacuation, | 


their frequent uſe renders the inteſtines eh 3 o | — 
ſpaſmodic affections. | | 
Ppp2 On 


15 | 
applied to bodies of a lax flaccid kind, fo thit ſtill we muff cat 


2. of 


— 


LECTURES: 5 0 THE 


2. ot moſt Purgatives the acrimony is of an We na- 
ture, not only exciting inflammation in the part to which they 
are 3 but acting in the ſame manner as poiſons. Narcotics, 
as the Nicatiana, are ee e much oftner are Pur- 
| ien narcotic. ; | 


2 3 das is e to . a and 
| proce or e, F ever and Inflammatory bent. . : 

4 Their aa ester Anne is ed to the a. dies oh ; 
which the whole acrid matter muſt paſs. Hence all Purgatives 
GT: e WIE Geellin 85. : 


jars Tbey not uh 3 the — but alſo en the ir- 
ritation to the urethra. Theſe effects are varied in particular 
| caſes. This finiſhes what we were to ſay on the goed and bad 
Ro of Cathartics i in ee 55 


„ 5 2 ; f 
| 1 i Bi 1 25 4 


PARTICULAR CATHARTICS 


are of two kinds. Acids poured more copiouſly into the pile, 
give it a Purgative quality, and the ſame effect will enſue from a 
more copious Acid produced in the ſtomach paſſing into the in- 
teſtines. The two kinds of Cathartics then, are, 1. Acids, or 
aceſcent . 2. Medicinal ſtimulants, whoſe enen. is. 


wag to ante 


The - 9 25 1 3 Promes, 3 and 4 "A 
” Serum lais, Lac ebutyratum, and Olera blanda, have all their 
chief effect i in conſequence of their aceſcency in the ſtomach. In 
ſo far as they contain ſugar, they ſtimulate the inteſtines, which. 

we may conclude from the effect of ſugar itſelf 9 in Eyſters. 


* 


"Medicinal Stimulants differ- greatly i in their degree of acrimony; 
| Ind * in their pu — effects. It were proper to arrange them 
5 ; ln 


LECTURES ON THE 


in this order. Firſt, I would put Common water, which, in con- 


ſiderable quantity, is purgative, operating by its bulk, ſtimulating 

the periſtaltic motion, thus puſhing forwards the contents faſter, 

and evading the ee * the Lacteals. Thus e Mine- 
ral- waters act. 


| Next I would inſert Bland expreſſed 45 theſe, when taken in 
ſuch quantity as to evade changes in the ſtomach, may prove laxa- 
tive, but, like water, I believe it is chiefly from their bulk. 


Simple Oil is employed in the Colica Pictonum. I have ſeen it 
given in the quantity of bj. but 1 its action ned ms. to 25 in 


5 way we be b 


After theſe we may 1. W With 0 to the operation 


of this, I am doubtful. Though mild to the taſte, it has the 


power of ſtimulating the inteſtines, and proving purgative. This 


it will ſometimes do in the quantity of 3j. and at other times the 


effect is not conſiderable from Ziij. This has led me to imagine, 
that Soap has no effect but when decompounded in the ſtomach. 
Soap, as contaminated with common ſalt, may owe ſome of its 


irritability to it. Accordingly, upon uſing the Soap made from 


| Lewis' 8 direction, without common ſalt, I never found it 8 


=» | Following this 1 ſhall mention n Sup Bur ien in its perfect 
ſtate, is mild and bland, The theory of the action of this is as 


difficult as that of Soap, for, in ſpite of its mildneſs, it is ſtimu- 


hating to the inteſtines. Whether our. fluids have the power of 


_ diffolving it, I cannot fay. It is certainly a mild and ſafe Cathartie, 


never producing any confiderable evacuation, but keeping up the 


natural excretion without any irritating or heating effects. I have 
frequently had occaſion to employ it, where irritation would have 


been harmful, and coſtiveneſs encreaſed the diſeaſe, viz. in uterine: 


hemorrhoidal hæmorrhagy, and there it was effectual without in- 


convenience. Sulphur has been accuſed of griping, but I i imagine 
this is owin 8 to its . fi uffered that wanne to which. we 


know: 
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Knows it is liable; for in char condition its purg: e. pts 
85 - and the griping takes place, which gives us & caittiont to 


uſe our be og? 8 ds in i pen 3 or n Hd wan it. 


1 ſt here n one or two Metin, of whiche 1 at tt 
certain whether they be entirely in their place. Muſtard i is capa- 
ble of ſtimulating the ſtomach and inteſtines; Its effect, as a pur- 
gative, is only to be obtained when it is entire, and then given in 
the quantity of no or 9 if not 28 nl it n, uy a  regilar 
excretion... 


Next I W . Bile, ich, as faited ak nature to 3 
evacuation, might be ſuppoſed to have that effect when introduced 
into the body in a larger proportion. Accordingly it has been re- 
commended. I have made experiments with it ; but whether it 
be that Bile has really no effect, or whether I may have fallen 
ſhort of the proper doſe, it is certain I did not ſucceed with it. I 

gave inſpiſſated Bile in the quantity of (ſs. but on e 1 
tos neyer found from it any ſenſible endet. | 


: A pproaching next to theſe mentioned i in  mildneſs. are the Saline 
Purgatives, and of theſe, in the firſt place, Sugar; and, connected 

with it, Honey, Manna, and the ſweeter Fruits. Indeed their pur- 
| gative quality ſeems ſomewhat contrary to their Sugar; thoſe con- 
taining moſt of it not being ſo purgative, as Tamarinds, &c. Hence 
I would fay, that none of theſe can be conyeniently employed, ex- 
cept where we may pos up with the effects of aceſcent fermen- 


tation. 


| Next in order come 6 fd 4 Alalis, of which we have fra 
ſpoken. | 


Tartar acts more conſiderably by its neutral qualities, and the 
Magnefia Alba is only purgative as converted into a Neutral, 6 
that this is the proper place for conſidering Neutral Salts in general | 

As * and for marking out their peculiar differences. The 
| fixed 
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fixed Alkali | is 8991 pargative as converted. into ; regenerned 
Tartar, | | 


| Where aci acidity 3 Magnadia' is . to other Neutrale, 
but! it is uncertain whether it is ſo to other abſorbents. 


N eutral Salts taken internally ſtimulate the ſtomach, excite ap- 
petite, and promote digeſtion; hence the term digeſtivum applied 
to one of them. Since Neutral Salts are directly ſtimulant, as we 
ſee by their effects on the ſtomach, and by their ſometimes pro- 
ducing vomiting, we give them in divided doſes. Some of the 
Neutral Salts, however, are remarkably antiemetic, ſedative, and 
., refrigerant. Hence their uſe in fevers, inflammations, and hæmor- 

rhagy. When uſed frequently, or in large quantities, they i impair 
the tone of the ſtomach, bring on flatulencies, and weaken the in- 
teſtines, as is ſeen by the frequent uſe of Nitre, Glauber's Salts, Gc. 
They have in ſome degree a ſedative power, and ſometimes a dia- 
phoretic one, which they exert in the ſame manner that a draught 
of cold water does. They are of uſe in the cold fit of an ague, He 
promoting a critical diaphoreſis. In like manner they ſtop vomit- 
ing, by determining to the. ſurface of the body. Cuſtom. has: 
given a preference. to the Neutrals made with native vegetable 
acids, before the artificial, as Vinegar, but I know not upon what. 
foundation. It is obſcrved,. that the Neutral made with the Vola- 
tile Alkali, as. an antiemetic and ſudorific, is preferable to regenerated. 
Fartar, When admitted into the inteſtines they act as purgatives, 
and pretty ſharply; and hence, from the. quantity and *ſuddenneſs 
of the evacuation, uſeful in feveriſh diſorders, However, - their 
ſtimulus is inconſiderable, and is not: extended, as in moſt other 
aste wanne over Mk whole Sram. THO i ee _ 


_— 3 %. 


A * Hen ice thoſe tle that a are the moſt fimulay', as thoſe of the. muriatic kind, 

nate thought belt in Fevers. | 
I + Hence perhaps one of their: wee N more? erde. have te- 
ain ee een . | | | 4 11 W 
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lity kk heals Salts i impreper for thoſe who: . A 1 wand of 
their ſtomach, as hyſteric and hypochondriac perſons. In obſti- 
nate coſtiveneſs they are given in ſmall quantities, vig. one quarter 
bol a doſe in an hour, until the quantity of two or three doſes are 
taken, ny this often with the beſt effect. All Neutral Salts prove 


14 


dous, as the acid of Tartar is 1 1 its Alkali 1 every other ; 
| acid, and hence would be decompoſed. by the acid of the ſtomach. 
Hence it is generally given as an abſorbent. |. As the quantity of 
fixed Alkali is but ſmall, it will not be very purgative by the effect 
of the Acid it finds i in the ſtomach, as this combination is leſs ſtimu- 
| lant to the inteſtines than ſoluble Tartar. Regenerated Tartar has 
no peculiar efficacy, and when exliibited requires à large and ex- 
penſive doſe. Vitriolate Tartar is given as a purgative, in doſes 
- from two to four drachms, but neither. this; nor the Sal poly- 
chreſtum is often uſed, on account of its difficult ſolution in water, 
and the great increaſe of the bulk of the doſe on that account. 


Hence Glauber" 8 salt i is preferred, Hick, though of eily W | 
bility; have a moſt nauſeous taſte, but this may be in ſome degree 
alleviated, by the addition of Aromatics, among which I think nut- 
5 meg has the beſt effect, with ſome ſweet fubſtance added to it, 
EE: which would "coincide with the purgative intention. I find but 
. | little difference between the medical effects of the true, and the 
Magneſia Glauber's Salt. Neutral Salts, though in the largeſt 
| quantities we could exhibit them, when diluted, can have very 
T little effect upon the fluids as introduced into the body. Some 
_—_  . have alledged, that they cool arid allay the heat of the blood, be- 
En” cauſe all the Neutral Salts, . when powdered, and thrown into 
= ' water, generate cold. But it is only during their ſolution that they 
| | have this effect; ſo that they would be moſt likely to exert theſe 
effects, if given in form of a bolus, as, when the Salts are already 
5 diſſolved, they have no farther effect in producing cold. Perhaps 
M | | by mar cooling * wy may ſhew ſome {mall ſedative effects on 


the 
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the W but theſe would be trifling. Their antiſeptic quality 
is very ſmall. But although they cannot much affect the maſs of 
blood, they ſhew very conſiderable effects on the ſecretory organs, 
and hence. very powerful diuretics and diaphoretics. On this. may 
be founded the virtues of — Annen m 1 with 
N cutral Salts. 55 4 


| All ths Wee ee mad are aussen or thoſe © 
| laxatives of a more gentle and cooling kind. All thoſe: afterwards 
to be mentioned muſt be conſidered as having an inflammatory 
ſtimulus, though ſtill we are to ſpeak of a few en mußt be _ 


rated from the acrid Purgatives. 6: 


All thoſe che ts eminerated formerly under the title of ds 
calida, are more or leſs purgative. Chamemile flowers are ſo much 
ſo, that this quality i is the. chief hindrance of their bene effectual 


in Intermittents. 


"More powerful than thoſe may bs) conſidered the Fetid goms 
enumerated among the Antiſpaſmodics. In their purgative effect 
they all approach to the nature of Abbes. Though the fœtids juſt 
now taken notice of are Bitters, tho” the Bitters mentioned before 
them are purgative, and though Aloes be bitter, yet a Purgative is 
not a common quality in Bitters, and therefore i in Aloes, Se. is to 
K be eee as a ser ee | HE Py 


I 


1 1 2%. 


If any e be entitled to dn appellation of a 1 ban ? 
it is certainly Aloes. It is remarkable with regard to it, that it 
operates almoſt to as good purpoſe in a ſmall as in a large doſe, 
chat five grains will produce one conſiderable dejection, and twenty 
s will do no more, except it be, that in this laſt doſe the ope- 
ration will be attended with gripes, c. Its chief uſe is to render 
the ere motion regular, and is one of the beſt cures of ha- 


"oy . . bitual 


„ 


1 4 


tua at coftivenals.) There is a a we meet with in the ex- 
: kibition of Purgatives, v2. that they will not act but in their full 
doſe, and will not produce half their effect if given in half the 
doſe. For this purpoſe we are chiefly confined to Aloes. Neutral 
Salts in half their doſe will not have half their effect, although 
even from theſe, by large dilution, we may obtain this property ; 
but beſides them, and our preſent medicine, I know no other 
which has — title — it, except Sulphur. Aloes ſometimes can- 
not be emplo has the effect of ſtimulating the rectum more 
than any Ret b with juſtice has been accuſed of excitin 
— ſwellings, ſo that we ought to abſtain from it in fuck 
caſes, except when we want to promote them. Aloes has the 
effect of rarifying the blood, and diſpoſing to hæmorrhagy, _ 
and hence it is not recommended in uterine fluxes. Fœtid gum 
are of the ſame nature in producing hemorrhagy, / and 275 this 
is the 5 f e anne 3 ine wic 35 01) 
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bete . the power af ſtimulating the landing 20 are 1 in 
| virtue to Aloes, being very proper to overcome a coſtive habit, and 
peculiarly uſcful where the coſtivencis is attended with great ſpaſms, 
25 in the dry belly-ach; they are more heating to the whole of the 
ſyſtem, and prodyce more copious evacuations; Of theſe the whole 
variety, as Turpentine, &c. may be uſed. Turpentine, on aceount 
of its difficult diffuſibility, is not very proper. The moſt conve-- 
nient, and perhaps the moſt efficacious of all, is Gum Guaiac, 
which is found an uſeful Purgative in all caſes of obſtinate _— 
tizeneſs, where there is no danger from its heating quality. 

are apt to miſs the effects of this in a ſolid form, and 3 ir 
ſhould be well diſſolved in mucilage, or yolk of egg. With ſugar 
it is not ſo effectual, 8 e . more on the e gs of dif- 
1 e, 


Before we come to ae pu egntives which, may be —_ tiled 
acrid and ſtimulant, we ſhall juſt mention a few mild ones, ſet 
down 


* 


MATE RIA ME DUN. 
down batoes the former Whieh was done wich ſume view of in- 
RAT them n to the order of their Tues. LEE THT 


Of Violets: and 4 pal Roſe 0 the une vie is ll 1 te. 
pended n. 


TPohpoch has Dee effect as an 88 Peron It 
does not operate i in the doſe of 3j J. ſo that ee in large quan- 
tities is necellary to its operation. 


| All the Purges mee in our Catalogue, after be ws 
auen, av 


_ Arid Purgatives, . of which Materia Medica writers © lap very little 


but what concerns. their. natural or chemical hiſtory. With regard 


to the firſt, we have, in general, purpoſely avoided it. Little has 


been obtained from the chemical hiſtory, nor is it yet determined in 


what | ſubſtance the medicinal powers reſide. Not one of the ana- 
lyſes are perfect, and thoſe: who. have made them, . g. Boulduc, 
Neuman and Cartheuſer, are contradictory to each other. They 
differ only as more or leſs acrid, from the different degrees of which 


gogues, Phlegrhagogues, and Hydeagogees. 250 


no 


Rhubarb has, beßddes its purgative quality, an 3 Fs and 


hence is peculiarly Oy to the dyſentery. It alſo has a bitterneſs 
| Joined to It, x. 


1 n the 8 hodoftinins 10 excretoties. In order 


to make it prove purgative or diuretic, it ſhould be gion at GIA 
_ vals, largely diluted. 


 Genifta is frequently, commended in drophes. It is an afeful 
Ane 36. of brom tops, managed like Seneka, will produce 


the ſame effects. Afcites is accompanied with flatulency. Purga- 
tives that expel win are the beſt" in Thar: diſeaſe, and the Geniita 


4 anſwers that urpole. 
1 i | Q g 4 * : SVre'enna. 


acrimony and ſtimulus, they have been diſtinguiſhed in 5 


8 
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n Whether there be any foundation for. this being one of 


| the beſt purgatives;.. I cannot ſay, nor have I been able to find it. 


It is as acrid and inflammatory as any. It ought to be infuſed in a 
large proportion of water, which is preferable to decoction, in fo far 
as the purgative quality reſides in a volatile part, which flies off by 
the treatment. This volatile part, obtained by the largely diluted 
infuſion of Senna, is that whoſe operation is moſt gentle and eaſy. 
Juice of Lemons and Cream of Tartar correct the bitterneſs of our 


Preſent ſubject. 3 : 


Helleborus niger is dennen licks: among: abe wolt acti! er 

gatives. It is to me a medicine of uncertain qualities. As employ- 

ing it in infuſion or extract, I have been diſappointed of its effects 

as a purgative at all. It has alſo been recommended as a powerful 

panes 71 De. Mead but I have never met t with inſtances of 
e c A CCC 


Ae Gt next are Call ſpecies of hs ern genus, the Ginny 


and are exotics.  Qur common Convotoulus opti a gr to 112 11 | 


it poſſeſs the ſame virtue. ot 
ecbbatan! 18 al wild. end mute ſenſible TTL : 


Jalap i is abe more violent in its effects, as a Wi than 
Senna, nor is it fo griping. If any purgative be diuretic, this is 
remarkably ſuch, when treated. Nr: mw 1855 er —_— 


diflipates its virulent acrimony. | 


| Seammony has been always int among the acrid purgatives. 
Its taſte is not very diſagreeable. It requires to be diffuſed in water; 


is frequently adulterated ; I imagine it has es of the nature 
ot aloes. 


The purgatives that follow are more mach FES thoſe we Have 


| mentioned, but none of them. have any ſpecific powers. 


Colaynt bin, Cucumis 8 and Elaterium, to 8 mi ight 
have been added Bryonia * T_ to the natural order of the 
Cucur- 


2 > 
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Cuturbitiices.” Their virtues reſide more or leſs i in 2 volatile part, 
. as their effects are obvĩated by boiling. In 


| The metallic Purgatives follow next. 1 O1s Es KL 


| Gold. This is not active in its Wen ſtate, or when taken up 
wo oils, but very much ſo in its ſaline ſtate. For this it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be diſſolved in Aqua regia. It is a ſtrong, cauſtic, whe- 
ther uſed in the ſolution, or a precipitated or dry ſtate. It may be 
brought into a dry form two ways ; firſt, either by evaporating to 
dryneſs; or, ſecondly, by precipitation with Alkalies. In the lat- 
ter ſtate it is called Aurum fulminant. This was in great vogue, 
but its certain effects are not know. It has been ſometimes em- 
ployed with advantage, and in other cafes done harm. The 
Pbarmacop. Edinenſis uſed it after waſhing, it from its acids; but 
in this ſtate, - though not ſoluble in watery fluids, yet it may, like 
other precipitated metals, be acted on by the weaker acids, as that 
of the ſtomach. Hence its action would depend, in a great degree, 
on the quantity of acid preſent there, and hence too are derived 
the various accounts of its effects. In general it acts as a purga- 
tive, ſometimes as a diaphoxetic, and, like other metallic prepara- 
tions; is alſo anthelmintic. It may be eaſily aver doſed, and at 
beſt dangerous, and therefore very properly left out of the Materia 
Medica. Geoffroy's way of preparing it was to evaporate a ſolution 
of Gold to dryneſs, and then to triturate it with regenerate Tartar, 
by which it became ſoluble in ardent en The theory of this i * 


nou difficult. 


"Math. This metal is . in its 1 form, nor can it be 
rendered ſaline by the acid of the ſtomach, unleſs when precipitated 
from the Nitrous Acid, and this ſhould be pure and without any 
admixture of the Muriatic. Two parts of water added to Glauberrs 
Spirit of Nitre is the beſt proportion. A ſolution of Silver in the 
Nitrous Acid, evaporated, fuſed, and caſt into a mold, gives us the 
lunar cauſtic. This is often employed en as a cauſtic, but 

where 


3 
: BS. | Py 
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e quick effect is defired, it does not ſucceed n as it is 
deliqueſcent. It is uſeful as a ſtyptic/ and may anſw¾er as a deter- 
gent. Internally it may be of ſervice, when the cryſtals are ren- 
.dered milder, by extracting part of the acid. Lewis, in the New 
Diſpenſatory, has given the beſt directions for this. It has been 
employed chiefly as a Purgative. Boerhaave and Boyle recom- 
mend it much in hydropic caſes, as evacuating the contents of the 
wiſcera by ſtool and urine with great eaſe, but a long uſe of 1 it hurts 

their tone. T have tried it, but have not found it anſwer; "I it re- 
| 50 1 conſiderable quantities, and was far from acting eaſily. | 


4 Hard uſed to give an hydropic | purge, which atod-mnch-in the 
ſame way they ſpeak of this. That publiſhed in his book of Re- 
ceipts, with many 1 are OD "oe n m ee 
which he himſelf uſed. 


RE and Antimony have been before treated of. 


e 


The eſe of Diuretics is very uncertain. | wa bee are „ 
enumerated as having a diuretic quality, but there is not one of 
them that exerts it always, nor any te a conſiderable degree. There 
is not a more powerful ſtimulus to the kidneys than Cantharides, 
and yet even the effect of theſe was not Ready, 8 at the 
ſame time I have ſeen them produce a ſtrangury. Dr. Ward's 

r is*the only. certain Diuretic. This is — 1 owing to 
| the diffuſion which all the medicines paſſing through the maſ$' of 
hlood are liable to, and alſo from the medicines mentioned by Ma- 
teria Medica writers relieving only diſeaſes of the kidneys. There 
is evidence of many Aſtringents, befides the Da Uri, being in the 
lift of Diuretics. 1 Phyfician wrote a Diſſertation, publiſhed 
| forty years ago, entitled, De Calculo Aftringentibus curando, and 
I do not doubt but Aſtringents may ſometimes promote this eva- 
cuation. T am told that Storck, in a late book, his 4:mus Me- 
hos amn ſeveral of nn, in obſtinate cafes of the Co- 


lica 
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l Piftonum, which Adin ſhews the un of the age 


ration of any medicine. 


- & * : 


The operation of Diuretics does not Fate on 22 Jes XI Hl 


the conſiſtence of our fluids, and I have no doubt in ſaying, that 
univerſally they act either by # ſtimulus directly applied to the kid- 
neys, or to the parts conſenting with them. That the kidneys may: 
be affected by conſent, appears from there being a copious flow of 
limpid urine in hyſteric paroxyſms, in the ſame manner as nephri- 


tic affections cauſe vomiting. It is from acting in the Inteſtines 
that purgatives, I i imagine, exert their diuretic power, at leaſt it is 
very doubtful if it be not fo, ſince ſtones in the kidneys cauſe 


Colics. Commonly, and perhaps properly, the ſtimulus of Diute- 


_ tics is ſuppoſed of a ſaline nature; but I would by no means 
confine it to- this. Any Acrid will do, and there is Acrimony of: 7? 


an oily kind, and.others with which we are not. acquainted..” 
| As to their general effects: 


1. They evacuate water from the blood- veſſels, and by ths eva 


euation cauſing an abſorption, water accumulated in any quantity 


and ftagnating in the cavities. Hence they are ſuppoſed to cure 


Dropſy, but their ſtimulus is generally but gentle, 1 we Werden 
leſs often than we would wiſh or imagine. hg 


; . They evacuate with the water, the ſaline, 3 


n_ n and hence all Diureties are antiſoorbutic; and the contrarys. 
With theſe Diuretics waſh out all the extraneous bodies in the 


| 109 Hence they may be uſeful in evacuating every. fort of. 


Acrimon y. 


If their operation were certain, this claſs of medic would 
be of infinite advantage; nay, they may often be ſo without any 
ſenſible effect, for every Diuretic is a Diaphoretic. In order to ex- 
l a TOY it is W proper to throm in much water, 
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which may _ by: the ſerous exetetorics, | The oly: exception 


t this is the caſe of Dropſy, but even here we are not certain. 


We have had lately an inſtance, in this place, of a woman labouring 
under an Anaſarca, and feetningly an Aſcites, which has reſiſted 


. every; medicine, who, by drinking largely of a mineral water, 
| brought on a great flow of water, and was relieved. There are in- 


ſtances in uy tag of a a cure e en 92 common water. 1 all we | 
MIR. en ee | | EN 


PARTICULAR, DIURETICS. 


or the vegetable Diuretics I have marked two natural orders. oo 
255 The Unbellatæ, which have univerſally a diuretic power aſcribed | 


: to 5 Their effects are never very evident, although, like the 
Cicuta, they may be uſeful without theſe being ſenſible. I have ſet 
down ſuch as are moſt . ed, but cannot 4 how far the choice 


is accurate. | 
2. Stellate. The whole of this dels are aſtringent, and it 41 to 


this property that their diuretic virtue, if ever they exert it, is, I 


imagine, to be imputed. Although theſe are the only natural 
orders particularized, yet under the title Stimulantia, referred to, will 


be found the Suiguoſe, &c. with which I might R encreaſed oy 
lit, as overy ons > of them is famous in „ edt, 


What follow. next area Miſcellaneous Set, put together from various 


; bones upon very uncertain foundation, except with regard to a few. 


- Afarum,. Geniſta, and Seneha, are mentioned, to ſhow that all 


Emetics and Cathartics, by proper management, may be rendered 
diuretic. Thus Ipecacuan, by ſtrong coction, will loſe i its emetic, 


but reſerve a diuretic power. | 


Abſpnthium, Carduus, Ruta, Ge. are all on many 1 8 
dently diuretic, but without any pretenſions t to ſaline acrimony. 


With regard to the reſt, hardly any particular marks need. tions, 


* 


. 


f MATERIA MEDICA. 


n is a ſpecies of Solanum, and of the nature of it and 
K other Luride. Its berrie are narcotic, which the leaves and 
bark are, in a leſs degree, with the addition of a purgative virtue. 

The woody parts are leaſt narcotic, ſomewhat purgative, and more 
diuretic. The uſe of this has lately been reſtored by Linnæus, who OE . 
gave 3ij. of the Stipites in decoction, which he and his NOT SE | 
recommend as a cleanſer of every acrimony in the blood... 


Saline Diuretics. The increaſe of urine is never very reiinekai 

| from theſe, except when the ſalt is accompanied with a large quan- 
tity of water, to which the increaſe may be greatly imputed. The 

moſt powerful of the Saline Diuretics is the Cauſtic Alkali mitigated: 

with Acids, and perhaps more effectual when joined to the Bitters, 

the virtues of the one an ee and P en by, 

ou. virtues of the other. 


ci; Di A E H o R ET 10 8. 5 
4 heſe are properly of two kinds; 1. Thoſe ſtrictly fo called. 
th promote inſenſible perſpiration only; 2+ Thoſe. which cauſe 
ſweat. Of the Diaphoretics, ſtrictly ſo called, as the effect is not 
evident to the ſenſes, and ſeldom tried by ſtatical experiments, 'our. . 
knowledge · is not accurate. We have _ account of one by 1 7 5 | 
Santorius, ui. Aſſa F Stida. | 


As to their general effects, hy: are FO to- Gs * Di- 

uretics. Sudorifics act thus ſenſibly, and ſo have been employed 

in Dropſy, but their uſe is uncertain, as the means employed to 

obtain their operation excite a fever, which is not always ſafe. 

They eſpecially evacuate every putreſcent part of the blood, every, 

acrimony generated there, and every extrancous matter. We are 

more certain of this operation, by making external aſſiſtants concur 

without internal Diaphoretics. Here we ſhould ſuppoſe, . as the | 
action is more extended, that a more. copious evacuation is made, «6 
and more convenient, as we can in ſome meaſure ſecure it, when : 

theſe means are not hurtful with regard to the diſeaſe we could 

eure. In the-Scurvy, Sweating would be hurtful, and a Diaphoreſis 


is 2 proper. In the Lues Venerea Sweating. has peculiar advan» 
0 R 5 | tages. 


ſtool, and more conveniently than 


cuation of any particular matter. F every, 
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eadily than the « evacuation by 
ſalivation, and if it could be 
excited with eaſe, is certainly the beſt method of cure. Sweat is 
the only excretion, which, independent of particular ſtimulus, 


tages. It car be kept up more 


metely follows the increaſe of circulation, which connection 


ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed by Nature, in order to. 6bviate 


the effects which would ariſe from heat, motion, Cc. and hence 


Sweating might cure Fever, without having recourſe to the eva- 
is always found in a 


conſtriction of the ſurface of the body, and if this be granted, it is 


plain the relaxation of the conſtriction may take it off. Hence 


there is no doubt but Sweating may cure Fever, but whether at all 
times it is proper, I will hot ſay. It is alledged, that if we can 
bring out a Sweat in the beginning, we may obviate any Fever; but 
this needs confirmation, and I do not agree to it. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that the caſe is often thus. Some are of opinion, that 
Sweating may be uſed during the whole courſe of a Fever, while 


others think it ought only to be employed in the beginning. This 


diſcuſſion we cannot enter upon at preſent. To determine when 


and where they ſhould be exhibited is very egg but ir-muſt be 
admitted, that in many caſes Sudorifics are uſeful. 8 


Sudorific power and ſudorific medicines are of different kinds. 
All general Stimulants of the ſyſtem, as motion and heat, are 


Pane powerful Sudorifics. The laſt ſeems to concur with the others I am 


to mention. Particular Stimulants may be of two kinds ; 1. Thoſe 


- which are applied to the excretories themſelves; 2. Thoſe applied to 


n conſenting with them, as the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
In the next place, Sudorifics may be Antiſpaſmodics. Theſe are 


of two kinds; 1. The Sedative and Narcotic; 2. The Antiſpaſmo- 
dics, ſtrictly fo called. The firſt relax the ſmaller, and give a ſti- 

mulus to the larger veſſels. The ſecond are ſuch as we are not 
certain by what power they act. | 


With regard to all of them, we had 1 to mention them 
before. We have only one thing to obſerve. Stimulant Sudo- : 
| | rifics 


MATERTA-MEDICA. 


4805 are only to be employe as Evacuants, when there is no ſe- 


veriſh Spaſm, except to obviate the Spaſm at an intermiſſion, or 


when the antiſpaſmodic virtue is in conſiderable proportion, be- 


cauſe febrile Spaſm is not to be overcome, but aggravated, by in- 


ereaſing the circulation. This eſpecially takes place with regard 


to inflammatory Spaſm. In order, therefore, to proceed ſafely, 
we muſt uſe Antiſpaſmodics. Whether or not theſe are ſo with 

regard to inflammatory Spaſm, as is alledged of Camphire, I ſhall 
not determine, but 3 this, Muſk, &c. are uſeful in the 
feveriſh Spaſm, and where Nature points out a remiſſion and ac- 
| W and then may ſafely be employed. 


NN 


In concluding our laſt head, we were engaged in a difficult ſubject, 
and at preſent we enter upon one of the ſame nature, in the conſi- 
deration of Emmenagogues, for there is not an indication which we 

have leſs in our power. It differs in this from the other evacuations, 
| that we never think of encreafing it above its natural quantity, or 
of applying medicines but to overcome its obſtruction, Hence, 


medicines on this head muſt differ as the cauſe of obſtruction differs. 


1. Nothing has been more common than to ſuppoſe the menſtrual 
flux depending on an univerſal plethora, ſo that a defect of it muſt 


depend on a defect of flaids, and whatever reſtores the plethora 


| muſt reſtore this. But in my opinion this cannot be the caſe, for 
the flux often goes on ſteadily and regularly where this defect of 
fluids in the ſyſtem takes place. 2. A certain lentor and viſcidity 
of the blood has been reckoned a cauſe of the menſtrual, flux. 


Againſt this I would alledge, that the preſence of ſuch an actual 


lentor has never been proved, and although it had, it is very unlikely 
that it ſhould ever affect the lax dilatable ſyſtem of uterine veſſels. 
3. With more probability has a defect of motion, as it is often apt 
to occur in the weak, as in the caſe of Chloroſis, and where there 
is a weak. ſyſtem of the uterus. But ſtill there is an uncertainty 


| Here, and it is doubtful of the weakneſs and obſtruction, whether is. 
cauſe or effect. To remove the diſeaſe, however, it is neceffary to 
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remqqe the flaccidity. 4. But the 
wm ue eee bre veſſels, th contractio va Pr opria aucta, 


which is often produced by cold, paſſions of the mind, &c. for ſup- 
poſe we ſhould admit the weaker impetus, it could not have the ef- 


: fe, unleſs as it gives an opportunity for a ſtrong ſtricture in the ex- 


ee . Hence Menagogues may be conſidered as of three kinds. 
1. Aſtringents, i in ſo far as they can be employed to reſtore the 


tone of the ſyſtem, 7. e. ſuch as produced a conſtriftion; which does 


not £0 fo far as a ſpaſmodic affection, but Wreaſes the i impetus of 
the ſyſtem. Almoſt all of theſe have been, at different times, em- 


ployed. I have only ſet down Iron as moſt commonly in uſe. 
| Probably, by introducing it in ſmall quantities, and at intervals, it 
might be made to act as a tonic. The aſtringent Bitters, as the Bark, 


8 20 be employed for the ſame purpoſe. 
2. Menagogues may be Stimulants, of which there a are © of diffe- 


rent kinds. 1. Such as act on the ſyſtem more generally, and only 


indirectly encreaſe the impetus of the blood in the uterus, as exter- 
nally the Cold Bath, and internally Mercury, which produces 


N oſcillations in the extreme veſſels of the whole ſyſtem. 


- Stimulants may be ſuch as act on the uterus itſelf. Theſe have 
hy ſuppoſed ſuch as act ſpecifically upon the uterus. Specific ſti- 


muli to the ſecretions can be explained, but ſuch explication cannot 
be given here; and I would alledge, that none ſuch are yet ſhown, | 
and that the dire& ſtimulants of the uterus are only the external. 
There i is no doubt but application might be made to the uterus by 
way of fotus, but this is not ſo convenient, and could only be in 
common to it with the whole lower belly. Iajection into the 
vagina has been propoſed, but this can ſeldom be admitted; caſes; 
however, have been alledged of its ſucceſs. The injection of the 
ſmoke of tobacco has been propoſed, and I make no doubt of the 


exertion of its ſtimulus : Such medicines alſo as aloes and the fœtid 


gums (of which, though difficult to explain, the virtue in ſome 


meaſure ſeems to be proved, of a ſpecific power of encreafing he- 


morrhagy,) may be employed. 3. There is another way till of 
| * Stimulants, viz. by ä the blood in greater quantity 


to 
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oſt obvious cauſe is the con- 
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to the deſcending aorta and its branches, and ſo to ; thi uterus. | 
Such is the application of warm water to the extremities, and 


opening the veins of the foot, which laſt is an evacuation certainly 
of little conſequence in encreaſfing the impetus indirectly, and is not 
ſenſible on a calculation. Purging is a more effectual derivation, as 


the ſtimulus ſubſiſts ſome time, as the evacuation that way may be 


greater than any other, and as the ſtimulus even may be communt- 
cated from the conſent between the womb and alimentary canal : 

Hence acrid purgatives are often effectual Menagogues. The fame 
thing is effected by ſuch medicines as have a particular power of 


ſtimulating the urinary paſſages, as Cantharides, which excite the 


venereal appetite, which cannot be done without a conſiderable 
determination of the blood to the genital parts, and to the uterus 
in particular. On this account I doubt not but that ſuch, if they 
could be ſafely employed, would prove menagogue. 


2 Antiſpaſmodics may be menagogue, as the diſeaſe is founded 
in ſpaſmodic conſtriction. Thoſe of the fœtid kind are ſuppoſed to 


be peculiarly appropriated, but the others would anſwer equally 


well, if we had the proper method of applying them, which, as : 


there is a continued ſpaſm, we ſhould ſuppoſe might be done at all 
times; but, on repeated experience, I have found they 8 are only 
uſeful in the time of the menſtrual period. 


None of the medicines proper for the removal of the end 5 


obſtruction can be employed at all times, and when the period i is 
not eſtabliſhed, except the Aſtringents and Mercury; but it is only 
at the return of the menſtrual period, where there is an aggravation 
of the ſymptoms, and an effort of nature, that the Stimulants, and 
more eſpecially the Antiſpaſmodics, can be effectual. I have no 
doubt that Muſk may be a powerful remedy, when given at the 


time of the paroxyſm, or aggravation. Caſtor is ſet down as a 


general title for the fœtid Antiſpaſmodics, Crocus is very ſeldom 
to be | EI upon. | | 
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MEDICAMENTA agunt in 
Simplicia NuTRMENTIA I. 


bd  ApsTRINGENTIA II. 
- EmoLLIEnNTIA III. 


| Viva STIMULANTIA IV. 
SEDATIVA V. 


| ANTISPASMODICA VI. 


{ Aterantia ATTENUANTIA VII. 
| InspissanTia VIII. 
| DemMuULCENTIA IX. 
| | AnTAacia X. 

ANTALKALINA XI. 


4 
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XIII. 

StaLaGoca XIV. 
ExPECTORANTIA XV. 

EMR TICA XVI. 
CATHARTICA XVII. 

| DruxgricA XVIII. 
. DiarhoxRTICA XIX. 


MxxACGOG A XX. 


 ANTISEPTICA an 


„ NUTRIENTIA. 
. Ex VEGETABILIBUS. 


T7 1 acido-dulces, © 


Drupacee. 
Ceraſa. 
Mala Armeniaca. 
Mala Perſica. 
Pruna. | | | 
Pomaceæ. „ 
Mala Hortenſia. cf 
Pyra. 
Hleßperidaæ. 
Aurantia. 
Centicoſ@. 


_ Fraga. 
Rubi Idæi fruus,. 


Uvz Vitis. 

Ribeſia. 

Uvz criſpæ. 
Fructus er 

Uvz p - 

DaRQyli. 

Ficus. 


ucumeres. 
Melones. 
Pepones. 

5 e. Herblæ 


EE 


| CATALOGUS MATERIZ MEDICA3, 
Herba—Oleracee. „„ | | 


Atriplex 
Beta. 
Spi nacia. 85 


Lactuca Agnina. 
Suliquoſe. 

Braffica, 

Naſturtium. 


b n 


Cichorium. 


Dens Leonis. 
Endivia. 


Lactuca. 


d. 


e. 


Umbellate. 
Celeri. 


Aſparagus. 
Gapitatæ. 


Cinara. 


Fungi. 
Radices. 


Raphanus. 


Rapum. | 
Umbellate. 
Daucus. 
Paſtinaca. 
Siſarum. 
Semi floſculoſæ. 


Scorzonera. 


Tragopogon. 


Battatas. 
Aliaceæ. 


Porrum. 


Cepa. 
Allium. 
Semina. 
Avena, 
Hordeum. 
Secale. 
Milium. 
3 
a. 
— ne 


Fagopyrum. 


edulla fin. 
Sago. 


45 2 farinoſa, 


Salep. 


a! 


na. 
Piſa. 
Fabæ. 
Phaſeoli. 

Nuces oleoſe. 
Amygdalæ dulces. 
Avellana. | 
Cacao. 


Caſtanea. 


ll, lans. 

iſtacia. 

» Sepiarie. 

* on 

h. Fermentati Potus. 
Cereviſia. 
Vinum. 


i. Condimenta & condita. 


Aromata. 


Saccharo, Sale, vel Aceto condita. 
2. Ex ANIMAL IBUS. 


a. Lac Fœminæ. 


Aſinæ. 


Co  Aves—Gallne. 
Gallus Gallinaceus. 
Meleagris Gallopavo. 
P avo riſtatus. 
Tetrao Perdix, 
| ms: 
us. 
- Ti. 
Vrogallus. 
Anſeres. 
| Anas domeſtica, 
moſchata; 
Boſchus major, 


Querquedula, 
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Anſer domeſticus. 
ferus. c 
Cygnus. 
Pelecanus Baſſanus. 
Alca torda. 
Gralle. 
Ardea. 
Scolopax. 
Tringa. © 
Charadrius. 
Hzmatopus. 
Fulica. 
Rallus. 
Otis. 
Paſſeres. 


. Columba. 


Alauda.. 
Turdus. 
Emberiza. 


Piſces. 
Salmo Salar. 

; trutta. 
hucho. 
alpinus. 

rlanus. 
thymallus. 


| Cyprinus barbus. 


carpio. 
gobio. 
tinca. 
cæphalus. 
rutilus. 
alburnus. 
brama. 
Perca fluviatilis. 


Gadus ægleſinus. 


merlangus. 
morhua. 
molya. 
virens. 
callarias. 


. lumpus. 


Scomber ſcombrus. 
thynnus. 
Trigla cuculus, 
Mugil. | 
Eſox lucius. 


N harengus. 
ſprattus. 


encraſicolus. | 


aloſa. 


Pleuronectus ſolea. 
plateſſa. 
maximus. 
hippogloſſus. 


i Ammodytes. 
Murzna anguilla. 


conger. 
Anarrhichas. 
Amphibia nantia. 
Petromyzon. 
Raia batis. 
Accipenſer Sturio. 
Inſecta. 
Cancer pagurus. 
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Aurantiorum Cortex. 
Aurantia: Curaſlavenſia, 
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Brotanum foemina, - 284 
Abſinthium vulgare, ib. 
| Abſorbentia, = 20 
M 5 ». 0 
Acacia, - - 216 

Acerba, 204 
Acerbity in fruits, "effect of, \ 454 
Acid of wine, 311 
Acids in general, - 430 

— particular, - 435 
—  muriatic, 
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—— vegetable, - ib. 
—— Nitrous, J. 4.36 
—— employed in milicine, lit of, 437 
— as Aſtringents, 219 

— as Sedatives, | om 360 
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Acid taſte of plants, - 164 
Acidity in fruits, effects hc; - 55 
Acorus verus, 8 302 
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EMENDAND 4 


Sudbllicy weare able wo judge b t "LINEN it does not 
age depend on the degree of force in impreſſion, but 
in this reſpect is greatly changeable by cuſtom and practice. 
This i is particularly to be obſerved, that there is a great 
difference between the ſenſibility to a ſingle impreſſion, 
and the ſenfibility to the difference of force in the ſame 
ſpecies of impreflions, or to the difference of impreſſions 
nearly akin to one another. Thus, there may be two 
- perſons equally ſenſible to the ſmalleſt impreſſions of any 
| fapid body on the tongue; but, while the one-may be able 


_ to diſtinguiſh only green from bohea tea in infuſion, and 


hardly any difference in the qualities of each, the other 
hall be able to diſtinguiſh not only many different de- 
- grees in the qualities of either ſpecies, but alſo, in the caſe | 
of their mixture, be able to difcern the proportion in 
which they are mixed together. The fame difference 
of ſenſibility occurs more frequently ſtill with reſpect to 


ſound. A perſon may be exquiſitely ſenſible to the ſoft-- 


eſt impreſſion of ſound, hut, at the ſame time, may be ve- 
ry little ſenſible to any difference of tones. Irritability 
muſt commonly be connected with ſenſibility ; ; for, as 


motion depends upon ſenſation, that, therefore, will be 
generally in proportion to this: But they are not abſolute-- 


ly connected; for, independent of the nervous power in 


che brain, the ſubject of ſenſations, irritability is often va- 


ried by the greater or lefler tenſion, and perhaps other cir-- 
eumſtances, of the moving fibres themſelves. Both ſenſi- 
bility and irritability are often connected with the weak- 
neſs of the nervous Pe, never e with its 


eng. 


Another cur in which the ſtate of the nervous 
power may be different, is mobility, that is, the facility 


and readineſs with which not "oy motions arc in gene- 
ral 


— 
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cited, but eſpecially that alſo, with which different. mo- 


1 tons ſucceed one another. In the firſt reſpect, mobility is 
the ſame with irritability; but, in the laſt, it is ſomewhat dif- 


ferent. It is obvious, that the nervous power or ſenſori- 


um, is more tenacious of impreſſions in one perſon than in 


another; and the change, therefore, from one motion to a- 
. nother, will, in ſuch perſons, be in the ſame proportion; 


| which amounts to this, that there is a difference of mobility | 
in the nervous power of different perſons. However, we 


Page 15. line 21. 
F. 1 29: 
05 , 
„ 

P. 20 9. 
1. 11. 

1. 1 

. 3.06: 


| obſerve that this mobility is commonly greateſt in the moſt 


and irritable ſyſtems. Laſtly, The nervous power, 


or energy of the brain, differs. greatly in point of ſtrength. 


Some have ſuppoſed that the ſtrength of the body depend- 


ed upon the ſtrength, of the ſimple ſolids; and I allow that it 
is often connected with this. But, as the ſtate of the ſimple 
ſolids cannot be ſuddenly changed, thoſe changes of debili» 


ty and ſtrength which are ſudden and tranſitory, muſt be 


owing to changes in the ſtate of the nervous power. Thus, 


at the invaſion of fevers, we obſerve a conſiderable debility 


1 place, more ſuddenly than we can ſuppoſe any change 


to be made in the ſtate of the ſimple ſolids. Again, in ma- 
niacal perſons, there is often an incredible increaſe of 
ſtrength, which we cannot ſuppoſe to proceed from an in- 
creaſed e of che 0g: ſolids ſo denen n 


This ſtrength, &c 


After blood add veſſel. 

For haemoptoiſis, read haemoptylis.. 

Dele peripneumony.. 

After ſecretion, add of oil. 

For E. g. 1. read to this purpoſe obſerye, I, That. 
Dele 2. and-what follows, to cauſes, . . 

For ſo, read produce. 

Dele and particularly irritability. 


2 E M x N D ry N D . „„ 
Vo Th ph that, n their. | 8 
P. 22.1. 22. For This, read The neceſſity of] a certain NE of tenſion. 
P. 23. I. 1. For Repetition, &c. to accurate, . 3. read Repetition diminiſh- 
„„ es ſenſibility, and if, upon occaſion, it ſeems to increaſe 
| A it, it is only in ſo far as it renders perception of the differ- 
5 ent degrees of impreſſion more accurate. 
= 1. 21. Fora ſtrong emetic, read frequent emetics. 
P. 26. I. 3. For flexion, read extenſion. 
8 8 P. 27. I. 1. For this, &c. to ſteadineſs, L 4. read All this 3 is aſfſted, not on- 
CE ly by the influx into the ſeveral muſcles. becoming more 
i . free, but alſo by frequent. repetition, as it is only by ſuch 
| experience that we learn the moſt proper attitude and 
concurrence of muſcles for performing any I with 
„ facility and ſteadineſs. | 1 
P. 27. l. 7. Dar Thus, &c. to effect, J. 10. 
P. 29.1. 15. For did read does. : 
P. 31. I. ult. For is the rule, &c. 10 health, p. 32. 1. 2. readis W the 
1 change to de made in the ſtate of the body neceſſary for 
. 4 changing a diſeaſed ſtate to that of health. : 
P. 32-1. 22. For for, read inſtead of , 
P. 39. J. ult. For diſſolves, read reſolves. 
P. - 49-1. 1. After food, add inſtead of. 
I. 13. Fr even it is not free of the vinous, ai] it even admits of 
; bg CE the vinous, 
P. 51. I. 5. ' For nutritious juice, read caſtric liquor. 
5 4 a fin. Dele by a weight appended. 
P. 52.1. 7. For former read firmer. 
. 7. l. 6 Dele The pear, &c. to Ren, . 10. 
P. 62-1. 2, For no, read little. | 
P. 64.1. 5. | for Naſturtium, read Braſſica. 
P. 69.1. 21. For red beet, read white beet. 
P. 73. l. 11. Dele in the Eaſt-Indies, to European corn. 
P. 841.1. 18. For culture, read Manure. | 


7 P. 


P. 
P. 


96. I. 19. 


97.1. 20. 
97. $ 27. 


* 


98. J. 9. 
„ 


101. J. 3. 
102. I. 21. 


103. * 4. 
1 TO. l. 17. 


0 1155 18. f 


; „11. | 


116. J. 23. 


119. . 29. 


120. I. 16. 
Bn Bf > 


2 


129. J. 16. 


135. J. 5. 
138. I. 12. 


140. |. 10. 


food, 


Dele only 


For alſo, read rather 

Dele upon the whole, and to the end ot the Parr 
Dele not 
After beaſts, add and birds. 
Far Rara, read Rala 


Fur veal read chicken 

Fr. both ſolution, we e PN „ | 

Vr to this head, &c. to ſtimulus, J. 29. read a of n 

-  ficult mixture; for though the vegetable food may continue 
long in the ſtomach, it gives little ſtimulus to the 1 

Fur cucumbers, &. real cucumbers; 1 8 15 

Fur cauſe, een, tha 

For crude, read rude | | 

Hr that men, read tliat thoſe men 

For ſciences, read ſcenes, _ | 

Br like animal foo it does nat, radii does not like * 


B 
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Page 84. line 10. For which has made na doubt, readbutit dad 


| 171. L 8. & 9. For will adde e . as it may often be 

113. I. 9. for rules of the cookery, read rules for the uſe } 

Fer milk, &c. io expoſed to, rrad b n for ſome time 

to the air, ſuffers more or lefs of 

8 After therefore, addthe former 

After vigorous, add the latter 

Nr cured, rrad curd 

Por or addition in, read in or b 

For cow's milk, &c. to all, J. 31. N milk allows Iefs of 
its oil to be ſeparated with the whey ; from that of ea 

and goats, there is more. 

Condiments, &c. to conſtitutions Jonld be Italics. | 

For roaſted is not, reod boiled is 

For more, read leſs 13 
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| Page 140. * 29. . 8 mack Pb: | | 
EP. 99; 3. a fin. For ſtronger motions, read exerciſe - 
. I. 2. a ſin. For vigorous efforts, read W 5 ©. 
P. 150. I. 20. For fiſhes read birds g 15 1 „ͤö;ö 
by 176. 1. ult. Fur Wine, read Steel bij ayes | 5 
3 187. Note I. ult. After Ruſſel, add Dif. de ao Edin. 1757. 
£ 191. . . For in melting arffimony with nitre, read by me nitre 
| do the martial regulus of antimony in . | 
„ | Ts Fur conſequence, read cauſes ; 
P. 215.Note. For by the late Dr Millar, read by Dr Cullen We 
P. 217.1. 17. For Bold, read Bowles. 
'P. 226.1. 5. After butter, add rubbed on the outſide of the noſtrils. 
P. 230.1. pen. For Borrago, read Erugo, „ 
P. 2 _ 1 175 Fur No doubt, &c. to likeways, 1. 17. wed 3 think that 
be” emetics are ſpecifically diſpoſed to operate on the fibres of 
the ſtomach, and purgatives on thoſe. of the inteſtines ; 
and it is alledged, that, when mixed with the blood, their ; 
operation is only upon theſe parts: But, the experiments 
a adduced in proof of this fact are very fallacious; ; and it is 
„„ ſtill probable, that the effects of theſe medicines, as com- 
| 2 | . monly exhibited, depend entirely on the quantity and ſo- 
V] Iuubility of the . and ſenſibility of the different 


8 parts. Ne ers 5 
5 . P. 237. l. 4. For operations, read ſecretions. | 
So, P. 238. I. 4. For if not, read and perhaps ; 1 
. | . After organ, place à point, and add, If the . exter- 
4 5 . N applied acts wy on the nerves of the ſkin, it will 
. : 55 3 * 9 the This laſt has. read Theſe effects Jane 
= 1. 11. None of the manuſcripts we have ſeen make any 8 A 
this paragraph, and it ſhould therefore, perhaps, be I, eft 
E- LE | but altogether; but we ſhall venture to give here what we 
| - RG, | | . conceive to be the Doctors ſenſe of this matter. Joes 
| 4 : 


5 4 : 


SA 
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Abſtradting from the effects of the increaſed action of 


the moving fibres upon the motion of the fluids, we think 


it proper here to conſider more ſimply the effects of ſti- 


mulants on the moving fibres themſelves. Theſe are, in 


general, the increaſing the influx,-or exciting the action 
of the nervous power in the fibres; and this, according to 


the different degrees of force in the ſtimulus, may be in 
different ſtates; as, 1. Anincreafe of tone only, 2. Involunta- 


ry and convulſive action. And, 3. Spaſmodic contraction. 


The tone or conſtant tendency to contraction which ſub- 


ſiſts in the moving fibres of living bodies under any de- 


gree of extenſion, is partly owing to the elaſticity of the 
ſimple folid, but more conſiderably to the conſtant ener- 


gy of the brain, in determining the nervous power into 
the moving fibres; and it is owing to the various ſtates of 


this energy of the bribe; that we obſerve ſuch ſudden vi- 
_  Ciffitudes of debility and ſtrength in the moving fibres of 
the whole body. Hence, ſtimulants applied to any part, 


often have their action communicated to the ſenſorium, 


and may increaſe the energy of the brain ſo much, as to 
increaſe the · tone of the moving fibres over the whole ſy- 

tem. Theſe ſtimulants, therefore, may be employ- 

end as tonics, but ſeldom with conveniency, as they 
are apt to increaſe too much the action of theſe parts, 


which are otherways expoſed to a conſtant - ſtimulus, 
Such is the ſanguiferous ſyſtem; and, as the inflammatory 


diatheſis conſiſts in the increaſed tone of the heart and ar- 


teries, our ſtimulants are very apt to induce or increaſe 


this diatheſis. However difficult it may ſeem to diſtin- 


guiſh between the tonic effects of aſtringent, ſedative, 
and ſtimulant medicines, it is certain that the ſtimu- 
Jants are more remarkable than the others for their inflam- 


matory powers, and are therefore, upon many occaſions, 


S 


5 1 N D A 05 D A El * 


* 


. 


N tho' a 7 LEE? is conſtantly aged, it es ok eee, a 
conſtant contraction, but a number of contractions alter- 


nating with relaxations. In this caſe, the motions are 


called convulſions.” The motions appearing in this ſhape 
depend probably on the force of the ſtimulus, and the 
degree of contraction produced; for there is. a contrac- 
ion of muſcles which does not alternate with relaxation. 
7 10 It is what modem ptyſicians more ſtrictly call a ſpaſm x 
and, as che contraction is not -ofily, more permanent, but 

; eee to he in a more conſiderable degree, we think 


it may be conſidered as the effect of a ſtronger ſtimulus... 
From the whole, it appears, chat the effects of ſtimulants, 


ty of 8 8 taken together. 


Fuer g bu 2 Ae eee Feen . 

r. 240. 1. 14. Ar ffs in, read dale n ſpecs 

% op: i= | 
m ;»; 07 Bog). PEW add Where the anguor and. inertia are cect 

£7 | by in the extreme veſſels, _ 

241 1 11. Fir efscbs on; redaindications Vich reſpect to 

242. l. 5. For effects i neee to 


F. "244. l. J. Er being, fund re 
F. 245. L 1 13˙ = effect, read ng 


85 venient "The flux of. nervous power. Apebte of 
5 giving tone, we ſuppoſe to be in a leſs degree than is ne- 
. 5 ceſſary to excite contraction, and i it is only when the ſti- 
mulus is ſtronger, that contractions are produced. In 
theſe it is obſerved, that they are not naturally of long 
Somali ge neceſſarily. ſuceceded by a relaxation; . 


AF) ing on the moving fibres only, are, increaſing. 
töne; anden conyulſions, or producing ſpaſm; and that 
e n ain according to the degree of force in the ſti- 


EMENDANDA „ 


Page 245. line 28. For muſt be laid aſide, read theſe wy: be neee 
= | 


For ouls, read extracts 
For eſſential oil with water, read water with eſſential oil, 


Joer without acrimony or, read with little acrimony, and 


with little 

For As being of the Verticillatae whey, read As we have 
ſaid before of the Verticillatae, ſo the Unbellatae 

For zi, read Jig 

For as on depending on, read * 

Tor ſenſible, read inſenſible 

For trachea, read fauces, 

For little, read no ſuch 


4. a fin. For Alliaciae, read Alliaria 


„„ 
I. penult. 
. 
2. 
258. 1. 15. 
. 
250. R . 
3 
290. 1. x8, 
261. J. 
264. l. 17. 
. 
* 
. 
21 1 
274. l. 2. 
. 18. 
„ 
298. 1. 20, 
277 4. 
278. l. 17. 
284. 1. 10. 
l. 26. 
l. ult. 
293. l. 15. 
294. J. 22. 


ur in turpentine, read in oil of turpentine, 

Tor in, read fo they do 

For They have, read and have therefore 1 

Por have the ſame good conſequence, read but it was with 
the good conſequence of ſuppreſſing the gleet. 

For proper, read peculiar 


| After often, add a part of 


After other, add exotic 


Fur though ſometimes he is, read for from theſe we un- 


derſtand them better, and are leſs 
For G. Alpinus, read L. Apinus. 


For in turpentine, read in oil of turpentine. 


After diſcoverable, add only 
For Tour, read three 

After Abſynthium, add vulgare 
After that, add not 


28 8.1. 3.a fine For of the paroxyſm, read of en 


Here, and in ſeveral other places of this ? Fe ragrap per ins ; 
termiſſion, read.remiſſion 
For Warhoff, read Werlhoff, 


EMENDANDA 


5 PR For the degree, read the ſymptoms. 
„„ For cauſe of the, read cauſe and | : 
isl. 3. Aſter 31. add at one „ 
1. 7. Fot the bark, read for the uſe of the bark, 
1. 7. For but here, as in, read as even in 
= þ ©: £25 Dele the whole line, and read, the paroxyſm does not come 
. on, and no ſenſe of cold, e of the e or lan- 
5 1 guor, 5 9 8 
315. IJ. 20. For as ſtimulant without the narcotic qualities, read In 
Me ſtrong. wines both the ſtimulant aud narcotic qualities 
: are in a high degree | 
326. Note I. 6. For arrive, read ariſe 95 
333. I. 15. For deſtroys, &c. to removed, read weakens the powers of 
ſenſe and voluntary motion, by weakening the energy 
of the ſenſorium. 
343. J. 5. For affected, read affecting 
344 1. ult. For Trallius, here and in other places, read Tralles. 
34 5. . 8. For that fever, &c. to repetition, read that every continued 
fever conſiſts of repeated paroxyſms . 
I. 15. Aﬀer remedy, add to 
l, ult. For have we, read as we have 
347. J. 14. For confined to, read retained in : 
351. J. 22. After moſt, add diſtant ; 
353. |. 5. For which, &c. 7 ſuppuratory, read which has been ſuppo- 
1 fed to be the poiſoning 
I. - 19. Dele Regnerus. 
SL + 26. ty Lamberkin, read Lambergen, 
356. 1. 8. Dele not ls | 
357. J. 3. Dele bark 
360. I. 20. We are now enabled, by a fight of her manuſcripts, to 


put the whole of this paragraph in a better condition ; My 
and . it accordingly as follows : 


SE I 


xi Q 
E M. E N D AN DU A. 
15 . „ p g 


With regard to every affection of the nervens 
power, we have been much in the dark, and particu- 
larly, with regard to the nature of ſpaſmodie affections, 


and antiſpaſmodic remedies. The learned Gaubius thus 


defines ſpaſm: Spaſmus dicitur violenta, invita, inordi- 
nata fibrarum motricium actio. The original word in 


the Greek language means no more than contraction; 


but it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe contractions 
which are performed in health, from thoſe which are mor- 
bid, and it is only to the laſt that the term ſpaſm is now 


applied. Dr Gaubius, by the terms of his deſinition, in- 


| tends to expreſs the circumſtances of the morbid ſtate. 


The actions of muſcles are voluntary or involuntary, 


the firſt are morbid when invitae, and both are ſo 
when violentae et inordinatae. But, to render the defi- 
nition ſtill clearer, the term inordinata muſt be under- 
ſtood to comprehend a great deal with reſpect to both 


the cauſe and the manner of contraction: Thus, the 
contraction of the heart is ordinarily excited by the in- 
flux of venous blood, and, in health, is in proportion 


to the ſtate of that; but, if excited by other cauſes, it 
may be ſaid to be an inordinata contractio. The term 


ſeems to be more properly applied to ſome irregularity 
in the manner of contraction; and we ſhall mention a 
chief inſtance of this kind, We think it is a law of 
the animal oeconomy, that the contraction of moving 
fibres is naturally ſucceeded by a relaxation of them 
and, commonly, the muſcles contracted by the power 


of the will, or other natural cauſes, are eaſily ſtretch- 
ed out again by their antagoniſts, or other powers ap- 


plied. If, therefore, it happens, that the contraction 


of a muſcle is not ſpontaneoufſy ſucceeded by a relax- 


ation, and does not eaſily yield to antagoniſt or other 
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rin iy Aretcbing powers -applied, ſuch a contraction may be 
455 laid to be inurdinata; and it is to this ſtate of contrac- 
tion, that many of the moderns confine the term ſpaſm, 


-_ "while the other fates of inordinate contraction they 


call convulſions, - Thus, Dr Gaubius, Qui ſpaſmum 
2 convulfione diſtinguunt, illum vocant continuam, 

_ © hanc alternantem, muſculorum contractionem.“ This 
excellent author, however, is doubtful if ſuch diſtinc- 
 tionisneceſlary; *Perinde fuerit, ſays he, num eodem 


_ _ an diverſis nominibus utere: Uterque enim effectus 


ad idem genus pertinet, partes caſdem occupat, ſi- 
c mileſque et cauſas et differentias agnoſcit; quin et 
< haudraro alius in alium tranſit. It is certainly juſt, 
- .asthe learned author obſerves, that theſe affections are 


wt nearly related to each other, and truly belong to one ge- 


nus; but, at the ſame time, they are evidently different 
ſpecies, and may therefore properly be diſtinguiſhed 
by different appellations. However, we muſt own, 
that this is hardly the place for it, as we cannot ſay that 
the ſeveral medicines to be here mentioned under the 
title of antiſpaſmodic, are more ſuited to the one than 
to the other ſpecies of affection. We find ourſelves 
obliged to comprehend both caſes under the title of 
ſpaſmodic affections; and, by antiſpaſmodic, we mean 
_ fuck medicines as are ſuited to take off either, or both 
Ass to their manner of operating, it is difficult to ex- 


plain. Spaſmodic affections may depend upon an ex- 


traordinary influx of nervous power, and that, either in 
conſequence of a ſtimulus applied to the part or to the 


ſenſorium, or in conſequence of an unequal diſtribu- 


tion, depending upon the weakneſs and mobility of 
the nervous ens; From hence it may be perceived, 
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ob ſometimes / Cockutines' and' ſometimes Avi 
prove antiſpaſmodic, and ſome have thought, that all 
Mes yp ny are either the one or the other; but 
beſides thoſe more obviouſſy ſedative or Plane, 


there ſeem to be antiſpaſmodics diſtin from, both. 
Stimulants are very generally ſuch to the ſanguiferous 


ſyſtem, and very often ſedatives ſhew the ſame effects; 


but there are antiſpaſmodics which do not at all, Again, 
there are àntiſpaſmodics which diſcover none of the 


. narcotic. qualities of ſedatives; and therefore, from 

both conſiderations, we. preſume there are antiſpaſmg- 

dics diſtin& from both the ſtimulants and ſedatives. 
We ſhall indeed have occaſion frequently to ſay, that 
the antiſpaſmodics are intimately connected with theſe 
other claſſes ;. but ſtill, we do not allow this to be uni- 
verſal, and would rather aſſert, that molt of the medi- 
eines in our liſt of antiſpaſmodics are more ſuch than 
in proportion to their ſtimulant or ſedative properties. 


J W fa line 2 = * which, &c. to as, read wherefore, as Pant of this claſs 


are frequent in Europe, and 


Wy & p. 374. J. 5. a fine for. Mangini, nds Menghini. 
Tor it is rejected with an uneaſy ſenſation, at the ſame 
time producing, heat, read this is alſected with an un- 


eaſy ſenſation of heat, 


26. Vor the diverſity, read this een 1 

7 For in its, read with reſpe dato its 
Aer recommended, add in „ 

Wy 11 J. 1 And e e eee, Erifypelas, read : 


Eryſipelas. 2 5 


Tor over, read even. 15 
7. For lateritiae, n 

For ſtretching, read eee 

For of that | impregnation, read of | it in that condition. 
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Page 386, ine 2. Air vith, rand rem 

P. n | 307. . an, 8 eee to eee e bir deaths of Dr Hallr's - 

155 x PESO: b 197-9 tri muſt © be underſtood. to be ſtriftly confined to thoſe : 

Irani [6 168 Hb _ au it on which relate to the chemical doctrine r 

eiu Rui; for abe know thut in other reſpedts our au- 

R ee e, „ eee the ieren and erudition 1 

2 oh 3 ow Fe even > admit not of diffuſion, 18857 readily admit of dif- 

1e 1. 14. For decon enden; read reſolution of Walen 

T. . rl 4 "7 For the a dmixture an 1 Tas their Dre. laid on, 

dne anothery if ß; 5 

353. 1. ure Before Wende 2 Beſides wy 
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Le 155 For did not beware, read was not aware 
5 15 10. For flowing ropy from the vein, read of blood's conere-- 
33 ting, enen from 957 en 
„ a 12-400 veſſel, read limb Fes "44 7 . : ED 
P. 397. J. 19. A bann, bot 8 5 read a foi vi immerſed, the bot- i 
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After lentor, add and if at any time the ſecretions be di- 
miniſhed, the ſaline parts muſt be increaſed, muſt be- 
come more and more putrid, and e occaſion a. 


| Dele the ſame effect, Keojutollgniity, J. pennt. 


Diele and it is, &c. to reſtored, /. 3. 


Aſter one, add part 


greater fluidity of the whole. 


Per This may, &c. to 6 6. read This may bet ( 
| niſhedeither by too great t vacuation or by the _— 
_ evacuation not being ſupplied by drink.  *® 
For more e are eee read leſs nouns is. 
extraed; 1 
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Dele except, &c. to ſolids, J. 19. 
For there is, &c. to ſecretion; read there is no nktion or 
© Uſfſpation of fluid parts be wha + 1s made e | 


After than, add that 


After reſt, add is e 


Dele or the moving power 
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For cauſe, read ſubject | F 


For diffuſed over the buen. M is diffuſed over 


the ſyſtem, and 8 | N 
For whence, read nay 


Fur curdles it, read ſeparates the oil, 
Fur Now when this is gone, I find, read {Now cough this. | 


diſeaſe is gone, I ſtill find 
For xii. read a large e, %. 


After membrane, add or into the cavities, 


Before & faulty; add The fluidity of the blood may alſo be 
varied by the proportion and ſtate of the more denſe and 
concreting parts of it, and the fluidity may be increaſed 


either by a defect of theſe parts, or by a diminution of 
their force of coheſion, | | 
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417. J. 4. For putrid, read acrid +» 
419. J. no For SIMPLE GUMS, read MUCILAGINOS4. 
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5 van; : , or from other cauſes, of an 3 
Ws tion t ſaline matter in the _ Poe 
476. 1. 9. 2 We 
L ult. After vnde 0 add which; ' 


1. 20. For zii read giv 


420. l. ; 2 Fur we n of, read en its virtues « depending 


1. pen. For Wy Sit 


422. . 19. For I doubt, &c. to ſubclavian, J. 19. Dt eee 


the chyle ever appears there, as ſome alledge, conſidering 
; the diffuſion it muſt undergo immediately after paſſing 
rom the thoracic duct into the ſubclavian vein. 
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18. For and bode; Sow to ar aa and whan the alkali of 
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does not remain in a ſufficient 

9. 3 mods have 
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I. pen. eee eee, PORN | 
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„ as 02 bly by ſtimulating the excretories, and drawing forth a 
2%,» » fluid, by which cruſts andfloughs are puſhed of. | 
432.1. ult. For cough, read catarrhal affeQion, | — 


433. J. 1. For mouth, read mouth of the glands or throat, 
| * 


r tion, 7. 30. and add, This 
u from the fluids proceeding too far towards, 


the ſoluble tartar is taken away, the. cream of r 


For viz. &c. to aphthae, rad and their onion is proba- 
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ferment than the ripe; 


13 4. For aceſcents, eee and 22 e 
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After ſome, add bad' 
For ſyſtems, jcodprt of the Hite, | 1 
For eee readtexerte e 8 


8. col. 1. Dele elix. vitr. cle 
8. col. 2. "Dele nitrum coraliatum | 
22, After included, add here 


pen. 
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For Wan 1 


After but, add their defects are ſupplied, 404 
The diffidence expreſſed in this paragraph, however proper 
in general, bappened to be ill placed bere. We are well 
perſuaded, that Dr Cullen is now ſatisfied that the expe- 
riments of Sir Fohn Pringle are JSufficiently confirmed, and 
appear to have been planned with ſagacity, executed 
with exaAneſs, and communicated with the greateſt fide- ' 
lity. In ſhort, every one is now-agreed, that this excel- 
| lent philoſopher and Phyſician bas made very uſeful and | 
important diſcoveries on this ſubject. 


For method, read operation 3 
After evacuants, add diffuſed _ 


After applied, add near 
For in the head, read about the a, 


For increaſing, read breaking 
For one twentieth i e , nada yer fall q mL 


_ tity 


Dele ſmall, and after calomel, add alone 
After 18, a add again | 


For diffuſe, 7ea difficult VVV FY 
Aer mereury, add as the corroſive: kbit wel 


For means, read cauſes 


Fer hydropie, read hydragogue © 
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3+ For prevents; read occaſions 
4. After blood, add which uſually happens wy 
For Practitioners have enen of giving, read The fame De 
Robinſon gave 
Del⸗ and ſulphur, 15 
After mercury, ind, with. 
For erocus, read rgulus 
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7: | 1. pen. For Corrichuis; rrad Cornac iN 1 . 
. 1. pen. & ult. eee eden 8 =. 
8 P. 475. l. 1. After purges add the whole body ©  ' | 1 


1 900 For where in OR 9 . read whereby they | 
make a oy! 

14. After. bun read and 15 K . > 

1 oh your evacuation, add made from the extremities of the 
_ deſcending aorta, 
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more eee bad elfects, 
WY Tor ziii, read zii 
19. For irritability, REN fin of i its \purgativ quality 
19. For from, read b | EN 
20. eee e . . 
« Befare haemorrhoidal, add and: 
1 For beſt, read moſt frequently a 
25 Her diffuſed in water, read very well divided, . 
12. & 13. The Pharmacop. Edinenſis, read They 
28, For and this, read This for diſſolving ſilver 
21. After theſe, add in increaſing urine, 55 
22. & 23. Dele Dr Ward's powder is the only certain diuretic 
4 For This, read The failure of the diuretics © 
Diele and alſo, add, We may be am in many fup- 
poſed diuretics $ S942} 
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